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discussions of t th e nature of Public of opinion and American culture 
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newly revised, this te text presents a clear overall | picture of modern 
ind ustry as a comple x socia ‘organization. ‘Brought it thoroughly 


incorporate test developments in theory, research 


cand the course of events. 
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STUDY OF INTERACTION AND CONSENSUS 
DIFFERENT SIZED GBs 
Princeton University 
small group has recently become with the very small group sch 
the subject of an increasing amount of as the dyad and the triad, or the very large Das a 
research among: Sociologists and psy- group such as the mass, and so are not 
chologists, reflecting a rising interest in this related directly to the present problem, he ~—. 
ea which, as Merton has noted,} ' cannot ~ does provide the basic premise which under- ¥ 
| accurately | be called new; ; it is rather ae lies this research: : that size is a at 
“renaissance. Cooley a and Simmel are only the determining factor in group interaction.*—“ 
of ba best remembered of the earlier sociologists ae number of other articles in the sociologi- 
who dealt with the small group. Part of the cal and psychological literature suggest hy- 
| current interest is centered on the factor of potheses which are directly or indirectly 
group size as by two recent ar- tested by this experiment. Although some of 
Z oci v ‘the literature h has dealt with | optimum group a 
3 In addition to being size, this research is not ‘directly ‘concerned 
n important question, group with this problem, but with the problem of | 
a, ‘tee is of concern to such or on- -going groups as demonstrating that there are are different pat- 
National Association, , the terns of interaction in different. ‘sized groups 
and that these patterns tend to. result in 
less s satisfaction with th the e participation a and — 


consensus as the group size is increased.® 
EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 
Tot test a specific set of hypotheses con- 
Ii literature is given by who pro-. was designed in which some 
vides numerous historical accounts of “the. hundred and fifty Boy Scouts took | part 


~ importance of group size in social life. Al- . small d discussion groups. Ina ‘summer camp, oe 


393 many of Simmel’ s remarks have to nine groups of five boys and nine groups sof 
aie, Abstracted from a Pe submitted to the boys were told a story about a a camping» hos 
the faculty of the Division of Social Sciences, Uni- trip which ended in misfortune 
versity of Chicago, in candidacy for the degree 
e Doctor of Philosophy in Sociology, December, 1951. — Georg Simmel, The Sociology of Georg toe 


Robert K. Merton, “Introduction,” in George trans. by Kurt H. Wolf, Glencoe, Illinois: The cond 


court, Brace and Company, 1950, pp. xvii f. 5It is recognized that t there are many variables — 
ee FC Bales and Others, “Channels of = than size which operate in a group and are 


C. Homans, The Human Group, New York: 


equally important therefore, the experiment was 
designed to hold these constant while studying the 


portance ‘of the size of the group in - ~ cerning the influence of group size an 


© 


— 
nal 4 
a 
ese 
lon 
— 
Sociological Keview, (August, trolled, an evaluation € ladership Was also 
— made to determine its influence on consensus, 


AMERIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
was necessary for each boy to find his way related with the final individual rating "" 23), 
ay back to civilization alone. Then the boys and the first individual rating is correlated — 
individually 1 rated pieces of camping the final rating (ris). 


3 a equipment? i in the order of their importance ae high correlation for r ‘2 indicates that 


for such a trip. Each group was then asked - group decision is close to to ) that Which 
ton decide as as a group 1 which of the pieces of 
was the most important. After that he may have influenced the g group. A 
discussion the boys as individuals again correlation for r’;2 combined with a high 
rated t the ten pieces of equipment. ‘This was indicates that although the individual 
0 


followed by « a short questionnaire to record riginally had ideas which were ‘different, he i 

observations about the discussion. Some time has been won over to the group decision, 1a 
the the leader was interviewed Finally a high correlation for indicates: 
mete cand given a Thematic Test. that the individual has not changed his 


NATURE OF INTERACTION 
bas ‘The questionnaire was designed t to reveal” 
sO 


by having each individual rate the 


me characteristics of the nature of inter- 
of camping € equipment before dis- 


action during discussion. Among the factors 


_ about which information was sought were 


and the individual again rate 
; the role of persons other than the leader. 
them after discussion. . The rank orders of P eader, the 


= hte importance of enough time for” discussion, 
before discussion bed of at amount of participation of the members 
th "statistic group are com using and their feelings of satisfaction or 
€ statis tic Tay, average correlation of a "satisfaction, and the breaking of the 
orders.® The fay is also computed for tote o smaller 
each group ‘after discussion. The mean cor- 
_felation (fay) before discussion for all groups 
of the “same size ‘represents the average 
am ount of agreement among Bo Scouts 
"Since the personality of ‘the leader and his. 


ar 
out the importance of camping equip: skill in the group discussion are 
me t, and the Fer after discussion represents recognized as major variables in any group 
the to which consensus is increased as processes, an attempt was made to | 


result of the discussion measure leadership by the use of spe- 
Because an increase in consensus cannot cific directions for the leader during the | Name 
bu "be made without some change in individual — game and a projective test wane to indicate 4 

opinions, another statistic which is used to his potential leadership ‘skill. 

_ describe the amount nt of consistency ‘in each aaa ‘The leaders were chosen, on rs basis a ; 


- individual as well as his change of opinion - recommendations by their camp counselors, — 
£ in the direction of the group decision is is the 4s boys who had had leadership ‘experience, q 

7 A rank order « correlation (r’). Three rank order — held positions at responsibility i in their troop, this he 
correlations are computed for each individ-— were recognized as leaders “by “their questior 
ual: the individual’s first rating of the ten M peers. ‘Before the group discussion they were ment in 
items of equipment is correlated with the taken aside and given instructions as par- On tl 


at by the whole group leaders. These instructions ‘Test ad 


on (112), ‘the group ra rating is cor- 
me 
k, 
to to the discussion mov- 
aid kit, that a rating could be ‘obtained in 


leader's opinion is is omitted since his The questions 1, 


game as the followers, as th the 1 rank correlation ‘data are in the dissertation. Hare, op. cit. 
win Robert S. Woodworth, Experimental Psychol- Participatory vs. ‘Supervisory Leadership on Group 
ogy, New Holt and Company, 1938, Judgment,” Journal Abnormal ond Social Psy- 
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Questions abo 


for the 


Was there enough time 
A. many 


Did you have enough chances to 
Which statement describes your feeling about the group i the right ove 


B. Break into two sides the discussion? 
C. Carry on the discussion as a groupPp 


§. Do you believe your opinion— 
. a _ A. was important in reaching a group decision? 
inter. | helped some in bringing the group to a 
| hove effect _ upon the group? 
factors 


t were 
er, the few k 
people spea representing only 


Who ‘seemed to have ‘the most t influenre on 


C. The person who talked the ‘most. 


es A. I was afraid the group would make fun P my yo 
4g B. I don’t like to speak before so many people. ie 
C. I couldn’t think of anything to say. 
I didn’t know the other boys too well. et 
E. Most of the boys seemed to have ideas which were different mine. 


F. was | not asticulart interested in the ame. ra : 


Why didn’ ty you ay more in the discussion? 


twenty minutes. Thus the leader was thought 
Of as an agent who helped facilitate the the followers. 


interaction of group members. To check Type C (poor leaders) —Boys who are either 
so maladjusted or so constricted and passive 


troop, this he was observed during: the ¢ game and 

were situation. 21 
ns em- 


even 
“concerning group size are tested in this re- 
are: search, three of are not substantiated. 


| 
"leaders. who seem to be able to handle 
others of their age well and de- 
sire the status ¢ of leader. 


a 


related q 
ent, he C. Although the group made a few wise choices they are off on the wrong track. 
ed his be — 
and his 
on are 
of spe- 
ng the. 
ndica 
asis ¢ 
nselor: 
| 
‘icipate- | are classified in three groups representing a eal 
n mov- 4 
ined in 
i 
sfiect of 'swas done by Lee 
n Group in Human Develop- 
4 | to exerc structured = for Social Research, Inc., 


A 
/As the size of a discussion group as in increased followers + ‘Sim a group five will change 


ussion than those in.a 


FOR FOLLOWERS IN GRouPS_ 
ps about 0. (Table 1). This. is 2 an ‘OF Five AND ‘TweLve = 
Att Rank Orpers Berore AND AFTER Discussion 
THE FOLLOWERS IN GROUPS OF FIVE AND 


see 
12, 9 0.56 - 88 0. 70 


The average for both groups of followers 


38 8 50 4 erenc 
0.04 which is not t significant, reflecting, as 


influen 


(a 


a general level of agreement among 


pres | Boy Scouts about the importance of 


4 population with regard to their initial 1 opin- ing equipment. The decrez ay 
cantly | from 0.97 to 0.88 as the group size 


| et agreement after fin is increased, , indicating less agreement with 


, creases t to 0. 88 for the groups 0 of five and — the ‘group decision in the large gr groups, anc 


0. 67 for. the groups of twelve, a significant he from 0. 60 to 
0.70 indicating less heme of ¢ opinion in “= 
i 


| 7 . increase (at the 90 per cent level of signifi- 
4 in both» Furthermore, the groups. 
"average of change in consensus for 9, 
‘the small groups (0.50) significantly 


arger than the average amount of change leader's ski 


The second major hypothesis is only par-_ 


n the first h othesi 513 
4 tially y verified since ‘the leader’s skill ill has no 


predictive value in estimating the amount of 


_- 12 Differences between sets of i a data tested by change in consensus in the small groups; in 
using the “t” distribution and also a non-para- fact, h 
metric “run test” (Alexander Mood, Introduction to As negative relationship wait 


the Theory of Statistics, New York: McGraw-Hill 7 approaches but does n¢ not reach | significance 7 
- Book Company, 1950, pp. 391-393) which makes (Table 3). ‘However, in the groups of twelve 
- no assumptions of normality were found to have - there is a significant positive correlation be- 


probability of <. 02 of occurring by chance 


every case. 
pre- test experiment was conducted in an- 
other camp with groups of five, seven, and ten Boy 
i and, although the evidence is not conclusive © 
- because of the bias introduced by non-random fac- 
tors in the sample, when the results of both experi-— 
ments are combined | the data do suggest that ode A. Good © 
trends for change in “consensus and type of inter- B. 
action as group size increases follow something 
- other than a straight line function. The combined — 
value of the fay After minus Before, for the of Twelv 
groups of five, is 0.52. The pre-test value for ‘ 
of seven is 0.52— and for groups of ten 0.48. ‘The Good 
groups of from five to ten appear to be fairly B. Avera wos pal 
similar with a greater change occurring between ten Poor 


} Ba. _ The first and major hypothesis in this also substantiated describes the increase in “the 
the 
fo the 
signific 
Grour 
Size 
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group 
tell 
— is more 
averagt 
higher 
group | 
i the lea 
influen 
— 
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| 14 W) 
te il —— «mall gr 
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ABLE 5. — Most INFLUENCING 


3. The leader in the group of five will have 
which is. more influence in the group ion xperi | 4 
crease in the leader in the Vocal a 


ROUPS 
| higher than the: 
for the leaders in the groups of Followers 


twelve (Table 4), indicating that ithe average on 36 28% 
| 
COEFFICIENTS FOR LEADERS IN ‘Groups OF 


—— 


of 4 Group page, = tend to the group. The fol- 
N lowers report that the e boy with the 


0.64 0.91 0. 73 groups of five (28 per cent in groups of five 
compared with 11 per cent in groups 3 
twelve) while the boy who talks the most) 


leader in the | group of five agrees with the — ~ has more influence in the groups of twelve yy 
group more before and after discussion and “/(23 per cent in groups of twelve compared 

is more consistent with. himself than ‘is the ~ with 11 per cent in groups ps of five). ‘The > 

average leader i in | the group of p of twelve. These~ leaders also feel that the most vocal person 


a higher correlations a are e only possible if the is is more of an influence i in the large group. 


— 


0.85 0.98 0.91 camping. experience has more influence i in the 


group rating is close to the leader’s original. 2 \ Given period of the 
ideas, thus that of a group of five will feel that they 
dio + adil have enough time for discussion and there- 
| enough chance to speak while those in a 
on group of twelve will feel that they have too 


other than the leader will more 


‘Hypothesis | four i is since ~ ~ and followers: substantiate » the hypothesis 


¢ 
about ‘the amount of time for discussion. 


‘the resp onses to the questionnaire do not 4 
Both differences are ‘significant in the direc- 


indicate’ that persons other than the leader 
have more influence the larger “group tion of too little for the large groups. 


tion be- (Table 5). However, “significant differences the followers in the ‘small ‘groups, only 


— — 3 per cent report ‘that they har have too little 
time” for discussion 1 compared with 22 ‘per 
14 When the leaders in each gr group are ranked in 
order of ability and this rank order is compared cent in the la groups. e i 


with the group’s rank for change in pang 80 per of 
resulting rank order coefficient is —0.53 for the ~ fa 
for the large groups is 0.85 with a probability | of . 
A chi square test is used with the ‘exact “a ts ages of the followers and the subject of discus- : 
. frequencies for the questionnaire data. In this case sion. Although twenty minutes might curtail sharply 
value of chi square for the followers’ discussion of an adult Broup, ‘it 


nly pare 


little time to discuss “+ om same me problem. 


x The ‘differences in “thé feelings of leaders ~~ 


INTERACTION AND CONSENSUS IN 

q 
0.70 
followe 
rence 
cting, 
fore ds | 
compe | 
signifi. 
oup size — 
ent with 
ups, and 
to — 
yy 4 
4 
nount of | 
oups; in = 
p which 
nificance 
a 
q 
| 
4 
f 
a of freedom. The chi square test is not appropriate indicated Dy the ta nat the average Used 
4 for the e cell fre- discussion by the groups of five is about fifteen 3 


with 59 per cent of those in the groups. ‘ot to participate in the at 
About the s same proportion in each case say discussion will in with q 


‘they have too much time, 17 and 19 per the discussion. wr 4 


Only 11 per cent of the leaders in the- “Se the Seesiiadhs is substanti iated 
groups of f five si say there is too little time for since the individuals who do not have ena | q 
- discussion compared with 56 per cent of the chance to speak are the ones who are dis 
1" - deaders i in the groups of twelve, and twice as satisfied , and there are more of these i in the 
many in the small groups” that > large ‘groups. There is a significant in increase 
enough or too much time.!7 Thus, 2 n dissatisfaction with ‘the results of the 
per cent of the leaders in the groups of “a /discussion for the followers < as the group size 
report too much | time, compared with 11 per ig increased | from five” to twelve. 
-? of those in groups polheegenes and 67 : the groups of five, 61 per cent of the 
- followers think that the group rating is “cor- 
rect,” 39 cent ‘ ‘agree with exceptions,” 
ge groups. and no one disagrees, whi in the groups of 
_ The opinions by the group members il twelve only 20 per cent fee at the rating is 
“correct,” per cent: “agree with excep- 
iz used for the discussion by. each group. tions, "12 per cent say that the group made 
of large groups used the full’ choices but were off on the 


_ wrong track,” ’ and 5 per cent feel that the — 
used in Caen by the ‘small groups, 14. 8 group is “all ‘wrong. ” The leaders’ opinions — 


minutes, is significantly le less than the are ia ‘the same direction with none of the 
time used in the large groups, 18 minutes. leaders evidencing dissatisfaction in the 
¥ Question two on the questionnaire is also — ‘small groups compared with 22 per cent ia 


‘ designed | to give data for hypothesis five the large ‘groups. 
since a given unit of time for discussion will 


allow: less opportunity to speak in a large 6. / n the larger group members ers will. tend not 
group than it will in group. The “participate as frequently because they 
results: are in the expected direction, “for 19 feel that their opinion is not important for 


report that have many of to followers i the 1 large feel 


have to. compared with, tion, is dec, although “(Table 6) a 

: 14 per cent in the large groups—a significant sult, the hypothesis is only partially verified. | 

porting that they have “enough chances to Taste 6. Estrmation or Own INFLUENCE 
speak is almost the same—75 per cent in the _ Group Decision 
small groups and | 78° per cent in the large a | 

"groups. There is a tendency for the leaders 
to report that they have more chances to — __N___Important Effect Effect 


in the this differ- = ll ikl 
ne 


For each table of the leaders it is Followers 


necessar} to collap se two cate ories so that the 
te suitable for the chi square test. In this case the 4 P. 
responses “too much” and “enough” are combined. = 
The large group “will tend to rea into 


7, The two by two table is then n corrected for con- 8 
tinuity by bringing the observed values closer to smaller 


the expected values by half a unit. R. A. Fisher, 
Statistical Methods for Research Workers » New Both leaders. ond that 
York: Hafner Company, 1950, — more: factions exist in 

he: 
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2). ‘However, the evidence not factional discussion groups, 


‘conclusive the followers’ data approach that a few people might speak ‘representing 


q 1. Factions INTO the members did not confound this 
are spokesmen for factions herefore, 
ia Three or or test this hypothesis, the the responses that 
Division people speak representing only them- 
| a “everyone speaks for himself” since 
of) the | resultin g chi square for this tw wo by two 
| Followers table is not significant. In addition, although 
-ptions,” | 90% _—inot tested since the chi square test is in- 
roups | 12 71% appropriate fo pe: their data, the leaders’ 
ratings Two mon-respondents. responses are contrary to the hypothesis. 
Ip ‘made bat do not reach : significance, and the 
on the leaders’ data are ‘not significant. "DIFFERENT SIZED GROUPS 
that the general picture of the changes in the 


in the large group, one 
A= ge group, nature the interaction which occur as 


opinions fr two persons 1 will become spokesmen 
2 of the these ‘factions and the discussion will be group size is increased is presented in in ‘the . 


carried on between them. above hypotheses. As the size of a discussion 

- - group is increased from five to twelve mem- ‘ 

“Although the overall differences in the bers the degree of consensus resulting from 
‘a followers’ estimates of the representative- ‘the discussion decreases when the time for _ 


tend not ‘ of the speaker’s opinions are significant discussion is limited. Although the leaders 
_ (Table 8) and 20 per cent of the followers — in the small groups ‘tend to have more in- _ 


i 


ur fluence on the group than do the 


6. oy leaders | in the large groups, their individual 


cent 


eel | skill as leaders is not an important factor. 


skill from the leader, and in these groups 
LG reid, | the leader’s skill is positively correlated with — 
senting Few Speak, Everyone the amount of change in consensus. 
Several Representing Because of the larger number of members 


2 __ Others Themselves ForSelf in the groups of twelve, each member has 
chance to present his ideas, even if they 
3 are not accepted, he is generally satisfied 
« with the results of the discussion. Conse- 
quently, since the large group members have 
a 36 3%o fewer chances to speak they are less satisfied. 
2 (10% ¥ An additional way in which a larger group 
q ty limits interaction among its ts members is that 
-) the large groups « ps di report that spokesmen — it increases the followers’ feelings that their 
“represent factions compared with only 16 individual opinions ar are important and 
‘per cent in the small groups, | , the evidence is therefore not worth presenting to the gr group... 7” , 
couclusive, and the hypothesis is As the group becomes larger than twelve 
substantiated. members, the trend toward factionalism 
Since question six on the questionnaire which is indicated in 
as desi et at factional vs. non- become more apparent. 
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‘PAROLE PREDICTION 


— AND RIcHARD A. Lawnence 

Uinois Department a Public Sofety 


number of | years there has been Parole a decision which by co 
‘speculation concerning relative will promote the rehabilitation of offenders tune 

a merits of employing objective factors and 1 provide, at the same time, an adequate 

responses reflecting attitudes as a basis measure of protection to society and the estim: 
for predicting parole outcome and selecting parole | system. Probable parole | outcome ‘is Z, mi 

for parole. In 1936, Ferris F. Laune, one of the controlling criteria for 
sociologist-actuary at the Stateville Branch these ends. Where it is ‘the major. -considera- 
the State Penitentiary, published cost of 
respon a "were ‘used in potential successes as proportion 4 
combination with a number of objective the potential failures as possible. ‘The | 
tors to predict parole succ success or failure.? At extent to which this difference is maximized, — 
the time the study was published the in- for any” “specified “proportion of pars | a Inmate 
mates tested had not been rele released on ‘pa- granted out of total number of parole 
role and, consequently, the accu- considered, provides useful 


asure for evaluating selections and the Inmate 


‘the light of actual parole | 

that time, however, a large number of the the parole selection process. | jae 

_ men who answered the Laune questionnaire mg It is apparent that the nature re of the task, - Burges 

have been released o on pet the the objectives, and the measures of success 

in prediction and selection are of a different — | “Facto 

character. In general, the information which and th 

rs also are available foi men. useful in prediction will also be of 

a The purpose a the present paper is to com- greatest value in selection. ‘However, an ex- 

= the relative accuracy _of _~erience table which affords n no "prec 


prediction et errors s than ‘would follow from 
universal prediction of success or failure for to har 


‘Parole requires a ton ‘with select state- selection device. ‘It will be useful as long 


- ment of future parole success or failure for as it permits, generally, the selection of a 
| each ‘man. Such predictions may be based, | a proportion of the potential successes _ 
example, on psychiatric. diagnosis, per- and a lower proportion of the potential fail- 

a sonal hunch, or score on an experience table. ures than could be achieved without it. wre) 
The objective is is to correctly "Classify men as The present paper has been restricted to 

expected successes or failures on parole, , and a comparison of value of the Laune | 

the appropriate measure of success in questionnaire e data and the Burgess- -type 

diction lies the degree which 1 the jective factor data in the prediction of suc | 


errors of classification ¢ are minimized. cess or failure on -A consideration 


American Sociological Society in Chicago, Septem. ‘ment. the 
bee yore Laune set out to invest 
an Pr: Ferris F. Laune, Predicting Criminality: Aoi - that the estimates by inmates of the likeli- 


- 
casting Behavior On Parole, Northwestern Univer- — 
“ity Studies in the Social Sciences, No. 1. North- _ hood ¢ of SUCCESS On parole of their fellow in- ta 


western University ‘Press, Evanston, 1936. ‘ provide a more accurate basis for pre- 
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OF PAROLE PR PREDICTION 


‘diction than the scores on formal prediction — _ sumed that the very fact that these. men 
-instruments. Four inmates were asked _ Were ordered paroled implies that the Pa- 

% furnish “ ‘hunch” estimates as to the likeli- role Board, if required to make a categori- a: 


hood “of success on parole of 150 of their cal prediction, would have predicted — os 


‘fellows. Parole outcome di data are now avail- in each individual case. This assumption 
able for 110 of these men. ‘The outcome is not contradicted by ‘the fact that the — 


4 os statistics disclose that 77 succeeded on pa- Parole Board would, on statistical grounds, __ 
role, and 33 or 30 per cent violated parole anticipate a certain proportion of failures” 


by committing a new crime or by being r re- for the group group as as a whole. Though unable to 
turned for serious infractions of the parole identify individual cases of failure, it would — 
equate rules. The predictive accuracy of the hunch _know from experience that some such cases 
nd the ; q -_ estimates by the four inmates, W, X, Y, and ~ would be included in the g group. The number _ 

7 , may be tested by making a categorical of errors resulting from a universal predic- 
sidera- 1 OF PREDICTION ERRORS AND EFFICIENCY IN PrepIcTIons BAsED on InMATE HUNCH 

OF Su CCESS. AND THE EXPERIENCE TABLE 


Prediction Total Cases Errors» Errors: Violators Rate Efficiency 
Predicted (Number) (Per Cent) (Number). Cent) Cent) 


success 
ifferent “Factors D Determining or Failure on Parole,” in The Workings of the Sentence Law 
| which and the ‘Parole le System in Illinois by Andrew A A. Bruce, et. al., Illinois Board of Parole, Springield, — 


prediction of of su success ss for those inmates s esti- tion of success agit the number of 
mated” to have a greater than 50 per ‘cent violators in the sample. In the case of wW, 
~ chance ‘of succeeding on parole and, con- 
versely, predicting failure for those judged parole. The predictive efficiency o or percent- 
to have less than a 50 per cent chance of — age reduction in error of W’ Ss predictions as 
success.2 The results are shown in Table 1. compared to a universal prediction of success 
= _ ‘Inmate Ww predicted the outcome o on Parole - : is 6.7 per cent, as shown in last column of 


CCESSES 


- diction in 28 or 26. 9 per cent of the cases ay 
a Predicted. A further measure of W’ ’s achieve- Sas It may be noted that Y’s predic- i 
ment in minimizing the errors in prediction tions resulted in the highest predictive effi- 
be obtained by comparing his prediction 
errors to the errors which result a drop to per cent 
F a prediction of “success for all of the cases. | efficiency, i.e. a larger number of errors than 
is “equivalent to comparing predic- would result of 
= with the predictions likely to be made success. gles Ppa 


by the Parole Board. Tt. may be safely 


“predictive efficiency cf. Lloyd E. Ohlin and 
2 Where the estimated probability of success is” Dudley Duncan, “The Efficiency of Prediction Sm 
a ‘exactly 50%, half of the cases are predicted as suc- A Criminology,” The — of Sociology, be 84 
cesses and half as failures. ‘54 (March 1949), pp. 441-451. 
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The last row in Table 1 shows ive 
of the predictions for the 110 cases based on superior re results. 
the scores and ‘probabilities of violation in Once the 54 hunch factors been i ‘iso- 
experience table prepared by E. ated i in the Laune s study a rather e exhaustive 
Burgess in 1928.4 Use of the Burgess saan effort was directed toward devising questions . 
on n objective factors yields a predictive which would sdequately reflect each of the 


with the results achieved by the ‘lated. means of eliminating ambiguous 
hunch estimates of individual inmates. De- i questions, those which elicited untruthful — ae 
spite the that _inmates x and Y responses, those not highly correlated with 
inmate hunches, and those in which the 
estimates concerning the likeli- “sponses not distributed ‘similar 
hood of success on parole did not afford a fashion i in the various test groups, the pe 
more ‘Teliable basis for prediction than the ber of questions v was reduced to 161. ‘These 
scores and violation rates of the ‘composed the final questionnaire, 
table based on objective which was designed to reflect 36 factors re 
¥ 2 In the Laune ‘study the factors underlying = garded as useful in the prediction o of parole» e 
est of ir and Y This” final questionnaire ad- 
a, "were drawn out in the course of extended _ ministered routinely to all inmates at State- 
: ___ discussions of the 150 cases. This led to the ville who appeared before the ‘Parole Board — 
. . isolation of 54 attitudinal and objective fac- from May, 1935 to September, 1936. In all, 
tors, which were regarded as filled out the questionnaire. 


of and unfavorable or 23 per cent violated 
which each man | possessed. When the predic- For the purpose of the oat sll 4 
_ tions ; of outcome are based ¢ on the combined = this ¢ group of 823 parolees was divided into +a 


of 9. per ee ‘the 
110 men whose parole outcomes are avail- on or before 15, 1936, were 
It should be noted that the results taken to constitute Sample . A; the 4 418 indi- 
‘Sample B. A few of the men in Sample Bo | 
were paroled as late as 1946. Thus Sample 
tablished prior to. ‘pence. Vor or i the hunch a group paroled later i in time 
factor scores, however, there existed no OX- Sample . A—the situation which arises in 
perience table for which _ probabilities s of actual practice—rather than a random half 
violation could be established in advance, of the total group. In Sample A, 107 or 26.4 _ 
ioe. and the prediction | of success or failure had per cent of the cases violated parole, and “<a 
7 tob be t based on the > actual score- -specific viola- Sample B, 82 or 19.6 per cent of the cases 4 
_ tions from the scores on the Burgess experi- iT he predictive efficiencies characteristic of _ 
table are similarly based on the actual various predictive instruments 
core-specific violation rates. of ‘this sample, on 1 the ‘experience c of Sample A and validated — 
predictive efficiency of 12 12. 1 per cent is on Sample B are shown in Table 2 _In the | 
“obtained. Thus, when compared to the hunch “first t comparison, the distribution of violation _ a 
factor s scores, , the scores the experience rates by: score re groups on on the Laune e question- 
iy. 
naire for the 405 men in Sample A permitted J 
# Ernest W. Burgess, “Factors percentage reduction in error of 3. 7 per 
or in cent. However, when predictions were made 
Indeterminate Sentence Law an e Parole System 
Illinois by Andrew A. Bruce et al., Illinois State 


Board of Parole, Springfield, 1928, Table XXXVI, 
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Gvailable f 
B based on the original experience critical ratios disclosed that seven of 
= for. Joliet cases. s. After determination the 36 factors were n negatively related to to gre 
_ of the prediction cutting score on the basis of — in Sample A. When these factors — 
score- “specific violation rates in Sample were dropped from the scoring, predictive 
— as was done with the Laune questionnaire efficiency was increased to 5. 7 per ‘cent in 


of 0.9 per cent for Sample A. When predic- in Sample B. This result is shown on row 2. 


the table yields a predictive efficiency ‘Sample A, but decreased to - .6 per cent 


tions based on this cutting score are made of Table 
for Sample B, the predictive efficiency drops _ Seven of the Laune factors were found to 


oa to —6.1 per cent, indicating an increase in _ be ‘significant at the one per cent level. a 


7. -_ errors of prediction over those which result of these factors, however, were highly cor- 


MENTS 


Total Questionnaire 3. 


1% 

x Significant at at 


Fi Effi F to 
ive icient ac ors 


f 


related, factors 32 and 33 in Table 3. Ace 
Sample 1 B. The ‘initial efficiency in ‘cordingly, factor r 32 was” dropped the 
= - either | case is very low and both instruments _ cases in Sample A were scored on the remain- 


fail to maintain in the » follow- ing s six ix factors. ‘This procedure resulted i in 


| 

i= In order evaluate significance of to 7. 6 per cent, but the predictive 

the individual | factors, “critical ratios were Sample decreased considerably, to 
obtained for the 36 factors in the Laune 7 per cent. 


questionnaire, , based | on the parole T he 12 which were signifi- 


‘Table 3. Seventeen of ‘the: data sheets for as al basis for or scoring Sa Sample / A. ‘This s predic- 


Sample A and t ten ‘of the data sheets tion table increased pr predictive efficiency i in 


B were discovered to be “missing Sample to 10.5 per cent, and the negative 


Thus subsequent analyses of the factors 4 
an d the resulting predictive efficiency in Sample B (—S. = 


tors osemenaien at the one one per ‘cent | level were 


== 


in per cent) was not as great as when only face + 


~~ @* = 
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yield as Tver: rear r sample A and 408 cases in Sample B, for 
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BasEp ON THE 388 
Cases SamPrE 


ratios for these 27. were ‘obtained 


for the cases in Sample A. Seven” factors 


proved to be s significant at the one per cent 
_ level and one additional factor at the five per 

Ratio | level. of the factors significant ; eal 
one per cent level were e highly correlated 


Absence of Stupidity 69 one was eliminated for test, 


_ Absence of Weak Character 0.88 “remaining factors significant the one 


6. Shrewdness 0.00 _—cent level resulted in a predictive efficiency 
Selfishness —0. 98 of 25.7 per cent, bu but application of this table 
Lack of Conceit to the cases in Sample B resulted i ina predic. 
Absence of Love of —1.42 tive efficiency of —77. 2 per cent. 

Absence of Tendency to Agitate 0. eight of the actors: significant cant at tne: five 
Absence of Failure to Learn 0.58 cent level were used to o score the cases 
pal in Sample A, predictive efficiency increased q 


19° 
to 27.6 per cent. For Sample B, this battery 
of factors resulted in an efficiency of —6.3 a 
Previous Work Record per cent. The results obtained w ith the bat-_ 
‘18. Trade teries of factors significant at the one 
Lack of Working = 
20. 
of Wanderlust 
Absence of Broken Family 
24. Rural Type 


25. Happily Married 
Absence of Bad Environmen 


Ability 


Absence of Desire for Clothes 


found in rows 3 and 4 of Table 2 It is 
apparent that the objective factor tables 


. Good Env ironment 


- _ Absence of Criminality in Family 


Absence of Recidivism 
of Good Job in Prison 
32. Favorable Age Relation 
Absence of Unfavorable Age Relation 37 level. Ten factors to 
in Criminal Record —0. categories ‘significant at this level. . The 
L Long Time to Serve on Maximum oa 0.47 sults shown on row 5 of Table 2 disclose a 
of Short ‘Time to Serve on predictive efficiency of 30.5 per cent 


A a fliciency of —39. 2 


22 


Laune, level . As shown in row of Table 2, 


“The results. obtained scoring only the this led to a ‘predictive | efficiency of 30.5 per > 
an efficiency of —32.9 


significant fac factors in the Laune questionnaire © cent in Sample A and ; 
were compared with similar prediction tables _ per cent in Sample B. In both of these bat 
based on significant Burgess-type objective teries the increased | efficiency i in Sample. Ais 
factors. Data sheets were available which obtained at the expense of an excessive pe 
‘provided information about the 388 cases” efficiency in Sample B. 
Sample A and the 408 cases in Sample An attempt v was s also made wi with the Laune 
on 27 objective | factors corresponding to factors to employ only those factors and 
- those employed by Burgess. These 27 factors questions in the questionnaire which would aa | 
provi the basis for routine parole predic- contribute most to ‘the predictive efficiency 
in Illinois: in 1938. Critical. the final table. Accordingly, the questions 
a list of these 27 factors an eir sub- 
ategories see, Lloyd E. Ohlin, Selection For Parole, analyzed individually and in combination. 


ssell Sage Foundation, New York, +1951, Appen- ’ This: analysis resulted in the setting up of 
sE and 1 F, pp. three batteries composed of three, five, 


cent level and five per cent level may be om | a 
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ALTERNATIVE METHO 4 PR YN 
eight efficient factors. A factor termed As pointed out in an article by Ohlin 
‘efficient if predictions | based on the violation Duncan, this effect teflects: the operation of 
a tates for the subclasses of the factor reduced three m major sources of error: sampling fluc- 
.|% - the errors of prediction as compared with a tuations, lack of association between the pre- 
prediction of success for all all cases. Scoring of dictive factors and outcome in the popula- 
cases in Sample A on on these three bat- tion, and errors correlated with time. 
— teries of factors netted predictive efficiencies _ results in Table 2 suggest that the use of © 
4 of 114 per cent, 12.4 4 per cent and 14.3 per significant and efficient factors would give 
A | -= respectively, as shown on rows 7,8 and the best | predictability if the conditions of | 
BS 9 of Table 2. On Sample B the three factor _ parole in the follow-up sample remained es- ie. 
and eight factor batteries resulted i ina nega- sentially the same as those i in the test st group — ie 
efficiency a 5 per cent 4nd —8.9 from which the experience table was pre-— 
per. cent, respectively. The five factor bat- pared. The lack of association between the 
tery, however, retained a factors and outcome is indicated 


1 3 per ce cent. he median tetrachoric 


jective factor yey for Sample A A. As shown lis of the Laune fosters and one of the objective aa 
8 of Table 2, scoring of the factors were efficient in Sample A. The effect 
of errors correlated with time is evidenced 


the consisten 


to Sample B 


| 
“sore -specific probabilities of violation 
nished by formal experience tables based tion of the factors with outcome undoubtedly 


objective factors provide as adequate a basis Teflected changes in the ‘Policies | = 


for the prediction of behavior on parole Selection and supervision, better employ- 
the hunches of inmates concerning the prob- — “ment opportunities, and general changes in 
_ able success or failure on parole of their social conditions for a parolee during war- 


4 - fellow inmates. This also appears he true _ time. If If the association of the factors v wit 


where the inmate hunches take the form o of ou 


judging the presence or absence of relevant total violation rate would ‘have been re- 


factors in in the cases of fellow inmates. eee flected in a shift in the proportional distribu- 


a2. The ‘prediction instruments in Table e tion of the new cases a among the various _ 
A: 2 based on the Laune data and those based — score groups. Instead, the decrease in total i: 
on objective factors afford reasonably ac- violation eared violation 
rates for each of the ‘score groups. This 
curate prediction. The percentages of error a 
be , Placed the prediction cutting score derived 


_ from Sample A in an incorrect position to Baz 


data they range from 23.2 per ¢ cent to 25. 5 
cent to 22.8 cent for For the would thus appear that predictive efficiency 


are not shown in Table 2, but for the Laune — 
n 2 
per cent error for S Sample A, and 19. 1 per sive re the best ‘prediction for Sample B. It. 
objective factors, the percentages ‘of error can be maintained i in the face of a declining — oe 
fee f 18.8 to 26.2 for Sampl A, “oa violation ra rate only when factors are obtained _ 
38 3 for which a high and stable association 
: A 4 P ; a ments of the ct cutting score are made at fre- al Fe 
. which result from a universal prediction of 


of quent short-run intervalsoftime® = 
n. cases based on the experience tables are Oblin and 

met as accurate as the predictions implied by 8 tor 
a Parole Board’ s decision to grant parole. sdjestanents of the experience table is described in 
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to be “high ‘when the most efficient « of all of the Laune and a 
and low when the violation rate is low. by itself achieves a predictive efficiency 
_ The measure of predictive efficiency is thus _ 5.7 per cent in Sample A and 1.3 per centin 
_ an appropriate index of the utility « of predic- Sample B, thus accounting for almost as - 
tion instruments ; and factors at specified — much efficiency in Sample as the five 
~ levels of total violation. The lack of a unique factors taken together. It thus appears that f 
method for standardizing prediction instru- objective factors tend to be more discriminat- ia 
ments at any given level of total ing than the reflections” of attitudes: which | 


prohibits the use of this measure as a method =m may be obtained ned from questionnaire Te 


comparing the “intrinsic” predictive value sponses, and in instances 
Performance in in specific situations. 4. In ‘several in Table 2 the 
Due to the lack of highly discriminating | gain or loss in predictive appears 
factors” it is difficult. to achieve to be insignificant. The sampling distribu. 4 
 enty when the violation rate is low. tion of the index of predictive efficiency is — 
When the the total violation rate is 50 per cent % not known, but pi previous investigation® indi-_ ae 
a trait need only occur ‘significantly ‘more: cates that random fluctuations ranging from i 
often among the violators than the successes to 13, percentage points may occur with 
ia order to be efficient. However, when samples of size 300-600. Conclusions based 
va rate” is 20 per cent, a trait ‘must on some of the small differences noted 
occur more than four times as often among Table must accordingly remain of 4 
the violators as among the successes in order ter tentative and hypothetical character. 
= be efficient. This fact helps to account = _ In general, where the total violatio 
= failure of predictive instruments to Tates are Ic low and the trend i is is toward further 
wane their efficiency in new samples” of - decrease in rates in subsequent samples, the 
“type of information provided by the cus- 
third observation concerning factors developed by Laune fails to increase 
the of prediction parole outcome 


A than did the th 

Laune factors, but lower efficiency in Sample As_ previously 
B. It would appear that the objective factors analysis ha has with the 
are more discriminating but less stable than value of experience tables prepared from the 

the Laune factors. Closer examination of the — Zz Laune data and from objective factors asa — 
ae Laune factors alone afford some interesting basis for predicting parole | behavior. For the q | 


q 
observations in this connection. As men- of obtaining consistently efficient 3 


tioned previously, the Laune prediction fac- prediction of parole outcome circum- 
included both objective factors and fac- stances ‘like those the studied, 


these experience ‘tables as as currently. con a 


36 factors in the final questionnaire may stituted are of little value. 
_ properly be called objective, and five out of In the related problem of parole si | 
the seven Laune factors which were signifi- however, studies now progress have al- 
f cant at the one per cent level were objective. ready indicated that these data are of ‘con 
6 ‘The prediction instrument based on five siderable value. It is our intention, in the 
a ni efficient Laune factors is the only | table near future, to report an evaluation of the 
which retains efficiency in the follow-up sam- _ respective contributions of objective and 
attitudinal factors to selective 


Ohlin and Duncan, op. cit. p. 444. 
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ELOPMENT 
DNETARY MEANINGS IN THE ‘CHILD 


Pan 


ANSELM STRAUSS 
“\HIS paper is organize: ed in | three p parts, Comell ty pe was applied. With tow excep 
corresponding to three the items were scalable.? The ‘predic- 
_ The fir: st part considers a method tion error (second approximation) was 
(scale analysis) for ‘edying devel- “per cent. 


occur. of isolating scale types. 
in two ‘earlier types are found by placing cutting points 
_—papers,? but is here discussed with the mod- _ wherever there is a shift in scoring weight 
ications necessary for application to more per item. This procedure, with seventy-one 
complex concepts. In the second part the items, would have led to a : bewildering array 
1a cumulative development of a “number of types. Moreover, various Clusters of items 
jnterrelated monetary meanings or concepts were passed almost simultaneously; ‘i.e. 
traced ¢ considerable ‘detail. In the: certain items were about the same order of 
third part several summary ‘points are made difficulty. For instance, children who scored 
about conceptual -develop- - -between 85 and 89 points passed a 7 
items which children below 85 points 
pers 


failed. The final cutting point for these par- 


ANALY SIS AND 


. 2 -six business class children in ay ting points for the majority of these items. 
ington, T Indiana were studied. Five boys and This ‘procedure is equivalent to discarding all 


1e ta girls at each age (four and one item from among_ several which 
tudinal eleven’ and a half. years) were interviewed, have approximately identical cutting points. 
ncrease except: at the lowest where three of each sex. ‘These latter items could have been dis- 


schedule, containing _seventy-o one Since isolation of types is only part of 
‘questions, w was administered in four sittings, purpose, all items were retained. 


lasting between fifteen and thirty n min-— The clustering of cutting ‘points 


utes. The entire interview of each child was nine usable s scale types. (Table 1 1). 


completed within a month? Aside from. yielding scale types, the scalo-— 

Items w were scored by arbitrary weighting. gram very useful for tracing how the 

Each child’s responses every item were response organization typical of each level 
4 scored, a and children were arrayed in rank is built upon, , and absorbs earlier materials, 


ender” total score. Scale analysis of the 

that of preceding levels. “Analysis of items 

*Paper delivered at the annual meeting of ——— 

American Society, in ‘3 Responses t three non-scalable items 

usable since the errors fell within a range of 
Schuessler, co- o-author: “Study Concept scale types. There were nine items that everyone 

passed and one that everyone failed. These are dis- = 

Gee 15 (1950), pp. 752-62, and “Socialization, = respectively under Stages 1 and 9. . These — 

2 ‘Logical Reasoning, and Concept Development in latter items, which of course scaled perfectly, were 
the Child,” ’ American Sociological Review, 16 “5 not included in calculating prediction error. a: 


(1951), pp. No brief is held for absolute stability of these 


ee _? Correlation between two independent scorings types, even for another ‘sample drawn from the er 
was” .99. Each section of the schedule was given same population. 
_ twice to ten children at all age levels except the Correlation between chronological age and re- a = 
youngest and oldest. There was a 2 per cent differ- sponse level was .9. Sex differences as judged _ j 
ce ence between test and retest responses. On only two the t test were barely deiieds: at the 5 per cent 
tems was th there as much as 8 per ce cent change. level of scoring slightly oat 
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scrutinized separately, individual by -indi- 


II 50-64 


less, one may miss the connection entirely. by its playful character. An infant will put a basis 


comparison. ‘Since there might 


several ways of ailing and passing any genesis of monetary 

given item , the answers for every item were i, 
ing can be placed some months below the 
age of our youngest subjects. About 


vidual and stage by stage. Often more types tts to 3 to 4¥ years), not part of 


of response were found per item than the he f ye ] 
original scoring categories revealed. Post- | investigation, were 
| 


a scaling scrutiny made possible finer er discrimi- — and we shall discuss them, referring mainly — 
to the youngest of this group. 


Pood nations than appear in the scalogram itself. 


Their isolation is important for getting ‘de. Altho Although these children distinguish | 


one m 
‘scalogram also makes: possible the coin in his m mouth, suck on it, remove it and 
addition of items” representing other aspects place it on the floor, | touch ‘it, and so on 


_ tails of development. It is especially impor- tween money y and other objects such as 
tant to watch items passed late, back buttons, the maximum distinction they can 


‘Prediction Age Range = 
~ 


* 


stage by stage to see how the children, al = ‘make between coins is that there is a a 
though failing | the item, gradually approach and something else not a penny. . The hey 


transition to passing the item is sudden with- - identical to those put forward by the (ie 

out ~much progress from beginning to end. 1. gator. If asked which of two coins 

An item failed, but failed with more maturity would rather have, they chose the higher 

than ‘previously, may be important to the - only by chance, or because greater size hap- 

"passage of another item; and if the pens to correspond to greater value. | 


"mature failure is not discriminated from the al Handling of c coins is characterized mainly ‘ee 


gato’ 


the general concept being studied. (For Children of three ai and four ‘years pile the 
instance, questions having to do with “Sav-— coins, group, and push them, and scatter a 
ing” could be given to children along with _ them ; around. They y may place coins in their a a 
some of the questions on buying and selling pockets, pile copper and silver s separately, 


the p ‘Present schedule. ) ¢ ‘Children can pile coins in many groups of two and two, |i 


ws or, as the idea of counting begins to to become . 


. aaa conceptual levels in in 1 each area can ie bi given scale types on the present schedule would be 
_ compared. 5 There is scarcely a any ‘end to the — doing i if scaled on the schedule used in the preceding we 


‘study. These materials are utilized below. — 
rocess of cross compari ian. 
and addition. Retesting of children on the equivalence test, 


incidentally, checked the stability of results pre- 

Forty-one subjects were given the ‘ ‘equiva- viously reported. The developmental picture is iden- 
lence test” reported upon in studies. This tical the age progression approximately 
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¥ buying. T —— may move toward that com- transactions, a transactions sabe place. 
prehension by only vaguely recognizing Both store keeper and 
7 _ money has to do with buying. Thus a four money during this transaction. In fact they a 
old knows that candy is in stores. Sin each other. “The storekeeper wants | 
= me money, and I I give him m money. ey.” 


and licks it, returns and hands me a initial 
| waiting for me to lick it too. We do this tions of value sometimes govern this mutual — ia 
several times. ~My money lies visibly on the payment. . Such rules rudimentary r: 
ground and is not used, nor are any of _—_— have to do with size and number of © a 

q suggestions about money taken up. Later he coins returned or objects bought. The child 
ia suggests | that we play store again. He says may give four coins for four objects, ortwo | 
“money,” so I take out the money. He puts coins for a small candy and four fora 

it in front of me, then ag again on through the large. W ‘hen playing "storekeeper, may 
routine of getting and licking the candy. return to ‘the customer two coins for two 

Fae older children of this group may paid him, or three coins for three objects 

“understand that: a given coin, usually a purchased. ‘Th hey may pay a penny for a 5 7 
penny, is involved in buying, yet may deny small candy, a nickel for a larger, and a % 
that any other coin has anything to do with - quarter for the largest. An example of this 
_ buying. hen one plays ‘store with them last rule: Peter bought a large candy from 
the: selling and buying roles can merge, Jane. Jane gave him a quarter. He gave her 
, and disappear, as with Bruce who coins. Then she gave him. 
wishes to play buying animal crackers. serving, “He gave me these two pennies. 
a 7 give Bruce a cracker; he returns an indis- Each have - to “pay, don’ t they?” “Peter 


criminate coin, then he handles all the | strayed off, then rushed back saying, “I 

Crackers and money, talks at length about forgot t to give the quarter!”, 1 thrust the 

crackers, pen pennies, dollars, stores, moving quarter upon Jane, g grabbed the two pennies 

_ from subject to subject and role to role. ut from her, saying, “And I take these two — 
1 (4.8- “5.11; 1 median ‘5.4 pennies.” Peter had suddenly noticed that he 

Pe - The child ‘distinguishes nickels from other had bought a a large ‘ ‘quarter candy” but had 
silver but still cannot paid a quarter fer it. This awful realiza- 
i a me coins correctly. He is unable to match con- tion dominated the moment to the ated 


sistently, on as sensorimotor (color- of exact details of the preceding transaction. q 


basis, pairs of coins put forth by the investi- Storekeepers place money paid them into | 
a gator. He has preferences for coins, , based Since they have no genuine 
‘upon rote ‘memory or upon the coin’s greater sense of value yet, the children do. not rea- 
size. He prefers one pile of coins to oe son that the money is put there because the — 
a am if it seems to have more things i in} it or if it Storekeeper otherwise fears its loss. Either — 
‘ contains a single large c coin. cs they do not consider what happens to the 
vi a: Moreover it is now understood that money x money, or they reason that with it the store- 
4 hes to do with buying. “Spend it it. That’ S keeper pays his next customers. Money thus a 
money’s for.” If one were to take” circulates from customer to storekeeper and 
candy from stores without giving money thence to the next customer. “You take 
3 os would not be right. This rule has no and give to people. To buy ‘something. You | 
y oa further rationale than “That’s the way. ” Tf a4 have to give money i if you’re a a storekeeper”; hale 
ge disregarded, “You’d be put in jail, that’ s or “When they buy stuff. Let “people keep it it. a Bs 4 
all.” " then they buy stuff with it. That keeps 


“Money has to do with buying but any going on that way”; ; Or, even, in reverse 


coin bu ys thing. forms s ‘such as, “Wh hen people can’ buy. » he 


d 
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then to people comes the does n 
coin fo 
money else they couldn’ t buy w they for exact price, customers would receive 


wanted.” The function of meney's is, thus, to no change from the storekeepers. The = 
> dren do not reason thus. They go on assu 


the transaction. ing ‘that the storekeeper a always gives money 
The: customer buys goods and both he and _ part of the transaction. The ‘mechanics _ | 
the storekeeper pay each other. Only the cus- of this change-making are perhaps a trifle 4 
tomer goods, the storekeeper never less primitive than those of the previous 
does. Monetary activity is confined to buy- “Because he looks on the | groceries 4 
ing and selling. Although one storekeeper and puts ’em in the bag”; “They know what 
may another sell, the distinction be- ‘you’ re going to. buy” “They add. 
tween owner and employee is unclear and is children had progressed to the rec recog: 
involved in the buying-selling transac- nition that st storekeepers did not always 
tion. There are no other roles such as return money. The children were not em- 
2 “maker”. When asked from where the goods _ barrassed by the implications of this recog: 4 
i came originally, the child may say he does : nition, not even when forced to survey the ; 
know or may suggest that the store- contradictory facts simultaneously. Thus one merely 
8 keeper got them from another store. If then child maintained storekeepers do not always” : Br custon 
_ asked where that storekeeper got his goods, give money t back cause Sometimes your 
retreat into “from another storekeeper. &§ money isn’t enough; ‘if it’s enough, you get storeke 
this particular context, they may feel it back.” (When does he give it back?) “If 
that the storekeeper buys, rather than gets, give enough, like if 1 I give you a quarter 
the 1e goods from the other storekeeper; where- P or dollar or dime, you give me back some ° 
as when asked directly whether the store- that’s "(If have a 


keeper does or can buy from: another ‘store, custon 
circula 


They money can be bought much” and “ “not enough.” Comparative 
“stores; "since you pay and the -store- ues are gross, not ‘mathematically ordered. 


although a seven cent candy is too 
differentiation | between expensive for a nickel to buy, | the operations 


goods in a store by paying for them and _ by which this conclusion i is reached are quite 
buying | coins with c coins themselves, cece haat. other than adult ones. When the child says 

Stage 2 (6.0-6.8; median 6.5). The chil- t that a nickel is worth five cents, he may 
now “name all United States coins: maintain in quick succession that a nickel 


P= the basis of colors and sizes. _Sensorimotor— will not buy a three cent candy and that 2a ‘ 


matching of investigator’s coins is exact. It pile of five pennies v will buy the candy if one 


is recognized that nickels buy more candy uses only three p pennies of the available five. 
om- 


_ than pennies, and dimes more than nickels _ Furthermore, the children do not yet c 4 
& prehend why the customer may not take the 
memory. Much greater attention is ‘is goods from. the store without paying. They 
we... re asked why the storekeeper does not give 
aid to the appearance of the coin itself. 
oe the goods away. Their answers are not Se 


= Now | that a nickel will buy somewhat 1 more | 
q nat less th di of loss of value to the storekeeper. 
= ime, _Ejther they. do not know the c correct answer 

yr ject. Th give reasons like, “if it’s free he > will” or 


ss, advance it in n conception is dis- 
cernible. ‘Payment for goods is now general, 


| ‘Carrie i is asked, came: you hi have a nickel regardless of who buys or where the trans- 
and come here and there is a candy marked action occurs. Not only there a maker s 
cent, can you buy it?” “No, it doesn’t bi ec ne 
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2 alized. maker himself may spend inflexibility of coin-object correspondence all 
1 money paid him, even in the store of of the may be seen 1 when Vicki i maintains a 1 a nickel, roe 
storekeeper who bought from him. or even two, will buy a three cent. ‘object. 


The money paid the storekeeper m may b _ Asked which was worth more, a nickel a 


MONETARY MEANINGS IN THE ‘CHILD 


the must pay him, otherwise ~The children are beginning to maintain that 


does not get the goods. He must pay exact a nickel cannot buy a seven cent candy, not 


coin for exact price. There is no rationale be- : merely because seven is not exactly five 
yond that he must, else no transaction occurs. | but because it is more. ‘How much | more is a 
Some children ‘realize that when the store- needed, then, to buy the s seven cent candy? 


3 keeper buys he is simultaneously storekeeper A nickel is not Another nickel is 


and customer, although how two roles can next 
be played simultaneously y remains unver- seven ‘cent mark. Transition’ between 


; utilized not merely | to repay customers or 7 ‘on cents, she answered correctly. dracon 

bu uy goods, but may be siphoned off to ) fulfil questioning focused attention on the ‘ “more- , 

his and eect s wants. Hence he may less” equation, so she then declared that a ay 


customer. ‘Both. maker and storekeeper a are only exactly cents can. po 


satisfying their own w yants rather It is now recognized that change is ‘not 


merely fulfilling customer wants. However, always given by storekeepers. Reasons 


customer’s satisfaction is still predominant; couched in personal terms: “Sometimes: he 


children, as they to ‘recognize that the wants to keep it for himself.” ‘Recently 


he wishes, say that he works all day ‘so rectly applied: to. get rich. 
that customers can be fed. That’ s not against the law to get rich.” T he. 

_ Previously, n money circulated from cus- customer presumably does not mind; he too = 
through ‘Storekeeper "succeeding beginning accept “getting “tich” as as 
‘Money now has a more genuine reasonable motivation. 
circulation. Money travels from customer The children are b beginning to perceive 


p 
= storekeeper to maker, and then perhaps to connection between 1 money paid by and to_ 


another: storekeeper. Money does not merely customer. “Cause he -sees how much 
accompany each transaction, but some him and he gives it to me,” “Maybe 
sense makes them possible. ‘Things are he gives s back the s same as gave him.” 


do not. “Give him a dime pom you get a 
nickel back. If yo you give a a nickel they don’ . 


is s limited, itis part and parcel of acts it back.” Also the price of the object is. 
b ‘= 


buying by c c beginning to be taken into account. “There’s 
2 Helper-owner roles are not clearly seen as_ three on the candy’s y you “get 


-employer-employee roles yet, since money ‘three pennies back.” 
og yet conceived as worth “services. . a What is ; required, so that the child may 


comprehension i is beginning when avoid g giving these bizarre amounts of 


child denies that the helper gets paid and is that he understand that the amount of 
adds, “At night they see how much. If one change returned is related both to the 


_ has more, he gives him a little more”; = the object a and to the a amount paid. Ss Fo a 
a then ‘ ‘they > can buy g groceries from grasped, the children are beginning to recog- 

other ” Hence the circulation of money that both: Customer 


child says that helpers get paid be- 


‘Stage 3 (5.9-7. 6. 3). money can | services as ¥ well as 


growth» awareness objects i is partly recognized. This goes goes hand 


‘mathematical character is observable. in hand with clearer emergence of owner wner and 
mathematics a are re crude; asked rw 


Mage 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGIC: 
.” Storekeepers can now _-Teceive a nickel in return, even the 
— work j in stores while the real owner is s absent, = nickel. Now they are are beginning to | reject the s 
and he will pay them for working. However, same or other nickels, saying, “You gave the ee. 
= essentials of employer-employee relations same money back!” and “You’ d have 
far from learned. This is shown both - give back another kind.” However, they r may A 
- denial that a man can own a store and not accept any other ‘coin(s) including five pen- 
a work in it at all, and by general insistence nies. A dime or two nickels may be € rejected @ 
x, that helpers” keep some money paid across _ but a single nickel accepted. A more sophis- — 
the counter to them by customers. But pay- and revealing response occurs when 
_ ment is for objects or for working, not merely ‘the child 1 rejects five pennies ¢ and the nickel, ar >; 
for buying; customers ‘no longer get paid as well as any higher coin, | on the ‘ground 
merely for buying. he should not receive so much money, that i 
This” reasoning not extended will, however, accept four cents—less_ ments 
‘maker who, still on the ‘periphery: of the than he himself paid. The complex relation. storel 
buying- selling act, functions merely as an ship between price of object, amount paid, a 
initiator of the transaction. Moreover, he and amount of change, still is not glimpsed, divide 
still uses the money paid him merely | to buy but the notion that money received must range 
stores, not to pay for materials or services less than is paid to be transi fluen 
of employees. So only some, not all, goods | 
and services are related to a ‘monetary Further understanding of money we 
standard. ge = |} value is seen in answers to why customers 
“Monetary now ‘become linked ed must. pay for goods. . Instead of taking the 
= with extensions of motive. S Storekeepers are - form, “Because y you can’t,’ ” or “You'd be es 
beginning to sell “to make money” or punished, answers are beginning» to be 
get rich.” This merely means having a lot couched i in terms of loss to the : storekeeper. a 
os to buy a lot of things. Yet these = costs a lot of money to get it,” and ii. 
motivations for selling—storekeepers are you're earning money and somebody took it, a 
now selling all day long rather than just it ‘would be stealing; it wouldn’ t be earn-— *, 
whenever they wish—mark an advance be- ing.” Neither child, quoted above, was able 
yond the notions that storekeepers merely | _ to verbalize what he meant by cost and 
serve customers or sell merely because they ~ earning. So, beyond the Tecognition that the ? 
Tike to sell. This extension of motive presum- _ storekeeper would lose out, the mechanics of 
makes for extension of acts; the loss are unclear. Appropriately , the children 


Stage 4 (6.0-6.11; median 6.5). Aware- which the latter, in | turn, buys. 

that money is central to buying con-— Some children ‘still are not seeing any 

tinues to develop. During t this stage the discrepancy between owners paying helpers 
final groundwork i is being laid for true for services and helpers retaining portions of 
mathematical and monetary relations. Money given them by "customers. Others 
previous stages virtually all ‘children, reason that workers work for payment and 
a when asked whether storekeeper « or customer that owners pay them with part of the cus- — 

felt better after buying a a three cent candy _ tomers’ money, using the remainder = | 
for a nickel, answered “customer, he gets _ other purposes. Hence there is isa type of gross: eg 
the e candy.” > Now money as a value i is begin- subtractive operation—worker’ s money -. 


, _ ning to tell; half the children think ‘the tracted: from customers’ money leaves some — 


storekeeper “feels better because he gets money for other purposes. A corollary * 


_ more money. This tendency continues ever that the customer pays for goods alone, so Al 
‘more strongly in succeeding stages. that only the owner _of goods gets paid by 


of the children now more customer. Thus there i is further develop- 


to mers. Previously, children content systematic linkage of motives. 
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the customer virtue of his ownership of 
goods, profit not yet entering in. The store- this is not possible, though they under- 
keeper cannot yet be rewarded for any stand clearly the arithmetic of its” impos-_ 
activity” other than working; he must either” sibility” (equal values are equal). 
or “possess goods. The recognition that The children’ understand not only 
| = work is paid for, having emerged during the 3 that the maker must pay his workmen _. 
q last ‘stage, is extended by some children to that h he must also > spend money to buy his | 
pase 
the maker’s s employees finally also” get “raw materials. Thus more and more acts 
paid. _ Children now understand where, the persons are being drawn into the monetary = a 
storekeeper obtained the money to pay for net 
te his goods s when initially he started to sell, a There i is also | some advance on the -— 
that j is, before he had customers whose pay- of ‘storekeeper motivations. Most children 
i ments would get the process underway. The are getting the correct rationale for why be 
ation- _ storekeeper must first work to get the money. b* sells all day long, “To make m money.” Conse- . 
increasingly larger numbers of an in- quently storekeeper and maker must 
psed._ dividual’s are being linked long- or Jose money. Making a living as 
range “purpose—the money having ‘this in- ‘complex individual purpose has ‘clearly 
fluence as" well as the related one of linking emerged, and w with it a great acts 
the - the Purposes oses and activities s of different per- organized as “means to the individual’s goal 
ae Stage 5 (6.0-8.9; median 7.10). Children id The mechanics of making n money are re still 
now | know, exactly how much more, or less, “absent. Most children maintaining 
coin is s worth than every -stoutly that the customer directly pays the ia 
_ They can add piles of coins and tell the — owners. The more advanced children of this 
a differences in amount. T hey can ‘make cor- and the preceding stage betray a little more ~ 
rect change. Money handling is now imper- hesitation about whether the source of in- 
sonal, non-whimsical, and arithmetically or- come comes directly customers. 
Relations ‘between storekeeper and confused girl said, if owner ’s money 
customer are, in n fact, so ‘impersonal that the comes from the cash register. And partly | a 
children at last agree that a bad or mean € earns it, working for customers and helping 
person would be sold goods by a  store- ch choose the right thing for the family. They 
= since it makes no difference provid-_ i pay him for the food. ‘Sometimes they ‘pay 
ing the transaction is monetarily correct. him, sometimes they don’t. Usually they 
Impersonality of relationships, h however, don’ they just pay him for the food.” 
has only limited extension, for the children ‘Stage 6 (7. 9.8; median 8. 7). The notion 
remain blind» to various other “situations that customer-storekeeper relations are es- 
which equally involve impersonal ‘numerical sentially impersonal, and systematically reg- a 


: arrangements. . Thus a customer who is well ulated, blossomed in the last stage and now 


= 


= 


> 


liked receives more e change than is arithmeti- “develops further. It no longer “makes” any 
cally” proper, and a customer disliked whether the customer is 


have for some time, that it makes no either he receives a ‘carefully regulated 
‘difference whether a customer gives money amount of change. _A proper rationale is 
first or whether the storekeeper hands across arrived at to cover the irrelevancy” of 
the goods fi first, they still to understand gives first, ‘storekeeper or customer 
why either sequence is correct. F urthermore, child also strips a away the irrelevancy of the 
though they understand that a nickel paid store situation and grasps that a given a 
for a three cent candy ‘Tequires two cents amount of money is equivalent to a given — 
change, they continue tc to believe that either” amount of where it is found. He 


and gets the better of the bargain. } None money ir in a store. ou'd be aiving 


urely mo monetary transactions. Although they During the some 
have known for some time that one cannot ob began to to ‘waver in the belief that ‘customers i 
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were responsible for owners “getting paid. is beginning» to be allowed “correctly 
‘The child takes another step toward under- explained. Previously the children: flatly 4 B: 
standing the mechanics of payments to owner _ jected the notion that customers could take 

when he grasps | that there is a complex sub- ‘ goods and 1 pay later, or that the storekeeper _ 

. 4 tractive process involved. He sees that some ~ could take the maker’s goods, s sell them, and om _ 
the customers’ money contributes toward with customers’ money finally | pay the 
Lote paying the maker and some toward paying maker. Stages 6 ‘and 7 mark a transitional 

workmen, while ‘some remains for the period when many of the children correctly 
owner. This continues the subtractive process ‘grasp the principle, but others grasp it only 
=. . of ‘Stage 4, where storekeeper paid workmen 2 in part. The latter lay heavy bape 
Pe from customers’ ‘payments and retained the “upon when ¢ delayed payment may occur. “Be — 

; i. rest. But both owner and customer were = _ all right if customers come in and pay store- 
feat: viewed as payers—owner paid workmen and _ keeper same day, then the maker would do 
. customer paid owner. Now there is a shift of a ” “Maker might maybe, if he was a good 
; emphasis, away from customer paying owner friend of storekeeper’s, not to others.” 
for working, and toward customer paying for “Storekeeper might. Customer might be | 
i ~ goods. The shift is in the direction of further real poor and didn’t have enough money at at ot 7 
and more complex subtraction. _ the _time. ” “Could happen but not | 
The children now emphasize the subtractive often.” ’ There are fewer transitional answers 
“ some 
operation: “Out of this he pays his helpers. _in stage 7 than in stage 6. Credit granted the E | half” 
He gets a little for himself.” _ Storekeeper by the maker is still transitional 


of expenses from cus- in stage 6 and partly transitional in stage 7. 


GA? - 


4 get n 


tomer payments necessarily is still a mathe-— significance for the child’ s develop- ia it for 
imprecise matter. If it. were not, ment of allowing the possibility of credit is 
the children catch the implicit con- that relationships between roles are no longer 


as s partly temporal and partly 


any ‘notion ieee ‘owner sells g goods at a The temporal aspects diminish i in importance 
‘to. _ higher price than he bought them. Precise and virtually pass away. The essence of 
“mathematical reasoning would quickly s show storekeeper- customer-maker relationships is 
‘that the barrel had no bottom. Catherine has | on therefore logical. To the adult it 


can at answer, “Customers p pay ‘the ; or whether he promises to pay for the 
_ Then he takes a little bit of the money and _ goods, sells them and then pays the 1e maker; 4 
gives it to the helpers.” Does he get much | or whether the customer orders the ; goods so i {4 
a ia for himself? “ ‘No, not very much, because that the storekeeper then goes and buys or 3 storel 
§ = he has to pay toni other guys.’ ” Then if he gets the goods, returning to sell them for ~ \s 
_ buys the candy for three cents : and sells it cash to the customer, and so on. The point of , 
E for the same, where does he get the money credit i is that it allows orders to be given far : 
— pay the helpers? “He could take it out of | in advance, payment far in advance or -— 
_ the bank. Maybe he has a little bit saved so ging | far behind, payment in conjunction with 
he could pay the e workers.” Brenda, who ‘payments from quite other transactions and 
heard her father say he paid his clerks more a so on . Payment is thus divorced cm ee 
enguged i wrestling with aspects, except that payment must be 


illustrates the 
something is wrong. as centr 
Stated another way, the Furthermore, until principle credit 

is owner, employer, customer, and salesman, grasped, one cannot visualize how the giving 
but not yet an investor. Money is not yet of of an order to a maker, with promise to pay, 
money, nor is the owner allowed enables him to keep his em employees w = 
be an absentee owner, that is, employer throughout the month, ; and in turn 
and investor in absentia. the factory workers to roll up bills at mul- 
During this the following stage, credit edit tiple sto in turn ‘give, 
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“MONETARY 1 MEANINGS IN THE CHILD» 
“orders | to on e assumption “Yes, at least my father is so am I. The 
that at the end of the month their customers storekeeper may need the money.” Another © 
a will fulfil credit obligations. We do no not have child : says, “ “The storekeeper w would ‘sell it” a 
“to assume that when children first grasp the for more because he needs money. Ina way 
principle of credit that they see all these it’s not fair, but in a way it is.” (Is the } cus- : 
: implications; in fact, during stage 6 we see t tomer willing to pay” more?) “Maybe. He 
| that they do not really understand that the might feel s sorry for the storekeeper and feel 


“storekeeper can get credit. But when they he needed money.” “Sometimes it’s more, 


‘understand | that credit may be granted, then sometimes less. More is. is not as as the 


Wins. 


a extended, and strictly aspects he knows, he ‘won be willing. Because 
W being ruled out of court. the storekeeper would make money 
Ste ge 7 (6.8-10.6; median 8.9). It occurs 


Sar 


to some children n now that the storekeeper the children recognize that 


and to himself. This represents a sharpened jection ‘of rested on 
focus upon self- -payment. “He gives helpers x supposed spatial impossibility of owning two 
some and keeps rest, probably half stores simultaneously or, especially in later 
Zz _ half”; “Probably check how much there was stages, on the impropriety of receiving money 
in the cash register, , then divide it, but he’d | without working for it. Previously an owner — 
= |e “get most because he’s the owner. He needs was paid for working : or for | Possessing goods, 
it for house and taxes. He’d get about fifty” not because he had money. Now he can 
3 dollars, his helpers” twenty”; ; “Storekeeper direct the management of his from 
t rf takes from the register what he thinks he ,; afar, or even have ; a manager who does the 
_ should.” The amount of self-payment is directing. He owns the store and so deserves 
"crudely apportioned by whim and equity. reward for that ownership. 


This aspect of money handling retains moral ‘The corollary is is that mon ey beget ots oney, : 


and personal aspects. that one who possesses n money ‘may earn 


corresponds to how profitmaking is further money. T he meaning of money is 

viewed. Previously the child denies the pos- progressing beyond (a (a) money as an 1 age t 

4 sibility that goods are sold for more than for buying goods and service, and (b) n money _ “7 
al they are purchased. Through stage 3, » it as an end in itself. Money as an agent, in- 
— could 1 not be done, was not right; through 6 dependent in a real sense of its possessor, is 


. a _ it was additionally not fair. Thus Jerry says emerging. We may not assume, of course, 


Storekeepers would feel fine- if they sold the child now grasps all these involved 


candy | for two cents more than they paid for _ implications of investment. But presumably F 


but that would not be fair. I ask what” the way to their will now be 


y _ but moral considerations plus rigid applica- - isn’t right, that customers are ‘supposed to 
ss tion of change-making principles confuse the buy from storekeepers, that that’s the rule, _ 
issue. (How much would candy bought by and that it isn’t maker’s job to sell. Current - 
the ‘storekeeper for three cents sell for?) rationales are still inadequate: : customers 
cents more. (Is that fair?) “I just have to travel great distances to find 


know ‘that’ s the way they do it. (Well factories. But this represents an advance, 


3 as con- 

money.” (Is the customer willing to pay un understanding will tie in with | the 

sper paid the maker?) concep 


aa desheaction is on the way to being greatly than the maker.” “He usually doesn’t know. Ss 
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on 


papas e on that it allows con- change customers. Denial was based on moral ee] 
; iy enient distribution to continue. Again we ‘grounds ; and on the possibility of losing c cus: pe 
need not assume that the child sees this 
Almost all children during this and the ih money. ” The act is labeled as dishonest, but | . 
succeeding stage deny that a storekeeper is perfectly understandable to the children 
intentionally short change customers, because of the gr great strength of the ‘ “making 
but are less categorical than before money” motive. This represents a shift in 
denial. They think it does not, rather than perspective ‘since in the preceding stage 
it cannot, happen. That they even visualize individual pursuit of profit led automatically 


that the possibility of short changing indi- to community welfare. Now the individual jd 
cates how powerful a motive ‘ ‘making has become so imbued with profit- -making 

money” ‘become. The motive is partly that he constitutes a danger to the cc com- 

checked for two stages by moral considera- munity. Nothing is _wrong with his motive 
tions a: well” as by the threat that the per se, » but something is wrong with this 


customers will not return. . Prin: fees particular expression of it. Money has po- 
oe * a. Stage 8 (8.4-11.0; median 9.9). The chil- __ tentialities for evil as well as for good, ak. 
dren finally r realize that storekeepers sell for thus the groundwork is laid for 
-more money ‘than they buy; that this is money as temptress and corrupter. | 
. fair because | agreed upon. The storekeeper ‘There i is one aspect of money that ane 
deserves his profits even if he has merely put of all ‘Stages fail completely to comprehend. 
up the money. In other words, the store- ‘They wi were asked if it made any sense if the 
 keeper’s: function as a distributor is ev ident, maker sold his goods to a man who in n turn 
the storekeeper deserves his profits t them to another man who st sold them to 
cause of his middleman function. — .. the storekeeper, who of course sold them to 


Most rationales accounting for why the customers. Children through stage 5 
maker sells to the customer through © the gorically refuse to consider this possibility. — 

storekeeper are now excellent. Children un- _ The storekeeper i is the only intermediary b g 
derstand that each factory serves tween maker and customer. ‘When y rou con 
stores and that each store buys from many | front children with the possibility of other 
factories ys middlemen, they deny it directly or find 

« 
Impersonality of monetary arrangements indirect ways of denying ‘it. “Wouldn't be 
has extended. It is: now understood that right.” “No. Cause storekeeper needs it 
lazy and an industrious ‘storekeeper respec- right away. ” “Men might drop candy. 


‘selling an identical article to equal you sold it to him, he’d eat it.” “Not fair to 


= numbers of customers make identical sums; = storekeeper. T hey 1 would eat it all t up, eee i: 


also that a storekeeper er who s sells one article give hir him the paper.” “No because maker i is 
might get as much money as a s storekeeper _ supposed to sell to storekeeper.” From stage 
who sells five articles to five customers. They 6 the children are admitting with fair i ea q j 
comprehend that when a customer larity that passage of goods from maker to 
receives change and a storekeeper receives: customer tis possible but maintain n that it 
payment, that neither ‘customer “nor store- does not make a any sense. Only two children 


a gets better of _bargain. scores) viewed it as making 


—~profit | over and above | the equation of ‘ “equal | peat and function of the middleman va 
worth.” This orderly” laissez faire _ Tepresents a 1 grave e shortcoming i in 1 their 
world where individual motives of prof Gt ceptions money. o nly ‘middleman 
— pursued at the expense of no one and t to > whom they are willing to see profit by his” ae! 
the benefit of the entire community. ait.” ‘role is the storekeeper. . The activities of all a" i 
“Stage (9. 7- 11.6; median 11.2). In the other middlemen are superfluous and non- 
; preceding tv two stages the children’ denied that =a _This | Suggests that the children : 
‘storekeepers would intentionally | 
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that distribution 1 oun ‘ith ‘comparing both for general. and 
other functions such as selling (storekeeper), “specific developmental careers. 


| 


“(uckmen). The eid As the child moves from level to 


"DISCUSSION of the latter might leave concept un 
i. have depicted in some detail the devel- - changed This does not happen for there is 
of certain monetary concepts. This propulsive and interactive character 
“development” may be viewed variously. naming and renaming. _ As new 
for instance, the “meta- formed, the meanings of old ones change, 
th 


think of development le tomes of an (3) The in con- 
a end point toward which the child climbs on— cepts—whether initial or later meaning— 
aladder, his progress being measured by how waits the development of related con- 
he must still climb. cepts. Each advance depends upon -under- a 
hend. = would prefer t to ‘visualize the child’. standing a number of prerequisite notions. 
if the e _ concept learning as a series of transforma- _ Some of these the child may have possessed _ 
‘tun | tions. Etymologically the word “transforma- ~ for some time before being able to combine 
am to tion” invites us to consider changes of form. | ‘them with others into the formation of a 
n t As the child learns, the organization of his More complex dependent meaning. A child, 5 Ee 
behavior becomes increasingly complex, more for instance, cannot understand how ‘an 
| like the adults, but it becomes also 30 consider- _ owner is paid by exact subtraction unless he 
4 different than. previously. y. Of course, one has previously learned about owners, Irsesil 
an argue that the behavioral organization ployers, _working for money , proportioning 


s “essentially” not different from its customers’ ments, and ie. Some 


state. This argument—concerning “e 
7 sentially « different : versus essentially the same, 


j 
just a matter of. degree” —is a philosophical it does not it. Of course 

; issue which no amount of empirical research necessary conditions, in the form of previous WS 

settle. A question of fruitfulness for in- of concepts, do “not exhaust the 


guiry, not of final truth, is at stake. explanation of advances in conceptualization. 


as been considerable As” comprehension increases many 
earlier notions seem to be lost. This is an 


pmen 


‘the: “child” “by stage or illusion. Development is truly cumulative. 


of response is a useful concep- equates loss wi 
that notion any longer” ’ can he speak of loss. 


tion ‘is unnecessary to reify these stages 


by utilization of particular methods. WwW hat i ™ genuinely lost is the child's 


behavioral description afforded by one’s of holding such a view Unless re 


_ method merely makes discriminations of the 4 
h 


earlier, he is not likely to 


and are distinguished from children. at other hoarding shiny pennies. or preferring nickels 


levels who operate in these other ways. In “a > 
to dimes, but itis is unusual for them to to recol- 
different populations the responses c¢ constitut- “~~ 
4 


ing ‘different levels may vary ‘somewhat, but 
_ this variance would not render the method | okley of Fisk University in 3 yet unpu Be 
lished study of Negro children’s conceptions of : 
a useless for discriminating le levels of response, _ skin color, finds that scale types of children « of two 
ae and indeed it would be especially useful for cities are not identical, but very similar. 
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“lect most of in kels?” may | be answered correctly by 


_ paper. There is inherent a kind of systematic. a young child but failed by an older who 


forgetting that has nothing» whatever to. do does not yet know about the mechanics of 
with repression, conscious or “unconscious”. . change making but knows just enough 


ie As the child moves from earlier to later realize that seven cents is neither five cents — 
frames of reference he betrays an inability to ten cents. Practically speaking, this 
recapture the previous orientations. When suggests: that i in designing a task or question 
interviewed, no child ever said ‘spontaneously 
 “T used to believe that but now know it is -ploratory questioning else he will misinter. 


wrong.” They reject 1 notions once firmly what “pass” or “fail” signify in torus an 
believed with no ‘apparent awareness that the child’s actual operations. 


they once did so, rejecting even with ridicule, (6) The learning of concepts: s is not not 
laughter and incredulity. _ This is is precisely merely an intellectual matter. Cognition 


what one would expect if he assumes that behavior are not separable phenomena, = q 
development implies genuine transformation of conceptualization are shifts in emot- 


ing, perceiving, willing, and valuing. “Levels 4 


of behavioral | organization. 
(5) Children at each level commit. conception” does not signify merely differ- 
acteristic errors which are related in degrees of intellectual sophistication. 
_ minable ways to characteristic concepts held _—It does no violence to the data to consider 


 — or uniquely individual. One might psychological "status. s. They have « different 
_ term this, perhaps, the socialization of mis-— logical status too, _ for it could be demon- 


each level. Error is “systematic, not children at different levels have different 


The problems of conceptualization which 


for cannot ent levels are different ‘ and it may 


formulate the problem in given terms, more fruitful to consider them so, rather 
and will not be raised once he acquires more 


advanced conceptions. Another way of = any rate the: detailed de- 
ing the | matter is that levels of f development - scription of monetary concept development 


question correctly, but their performances: to the study of personality development,” 
may be on different levels, that is, operations 


passes. For instance, “ Can 


Some years ag Luria indirectly 1 a 
: child wed in fact fail the question while the = point. Pre-school "children passed a certain 


- heaps while school children used hailshot to form 


‘figures. When forbidden to form figures, the latter 


7 F. Ilg and L. Ames recently stressed that “... 
* at certain ages and in certain processes, the same of systematic forgetting because of shifts of con- ; 
oa types of errors occur over and over... they “are ception, he adds “We have hardly ever seen among 
=—- good clues to . . . what intellectual proc- “children — of these school groups any instances of 
ess the child is going through as he adds, subtracts, reversion to the method of quantitative counting so 
or multiplies.” ” “Developmental Trends in Arith- Cat of pre-school children.” “The Problem 


metic,” Journal of Genetic netic Psychology, 79 (1951), of the Cultural Behavior of the Child,” Journal of — 


3-2 


oo 


the "investigator “must do considerable ex- 
A 


given above should make clear that investi- _ 
gations of concept development are essential 


memory problem by laying numbers of hailshot in a: 


“w ere quite helpless to cope with the task.” Apropos 
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‘SUBJECT AND” OBJECT ‘SCALES: SOCIOLOGICAL 


The State University of New Jersey 


y= is difficult. to conceive of ~ human ‘onstration of the useful iness in social ate 


q “which is unaffected by the of such s simultaneous. ordering of multiple 


group. Probably the closest approach to. subjects: and multiple questionnaire items; 


purely individual judgments is a psycho- : has served both to define the dimension of 
metric test in which experimentally isolated orientation | in terms. of those questionnaire 
subjects are required to guess which of two - items + which prove scalable and to classify 
weights is is the heavier. Most everyday ar eon for further analysis according -m 
ments, such as the attractiveness of a woman, the degree of their orientation to this dimen- F “A 
the value of property, the desirability of sion, 
playing a game or reading a book, are in- This usual scheme is, however, inadequate 
4 dividual only in the sense ‘that they are in situations where the frame of reference 
expressed single personality. There ‘is differentiates: three components, , each of of 
; 5 corporate element to such judgments be- , which is multiple so as to allow ordering: S 7 
cause the standards and reference points the “subject” of the action, the “orientation” 

used are directly or indirectly the r result of _ of the the action, and the “ ‘object” toward which 

interaction. Can this corporate the a action is directed.! “Objects” in 1 this 
ment be isolated examined any sense be objects, cultural 

_ systematic manner? ‘It is this old and | basi-- norms, or other persons or groups. The focus 
“ally sociological question which has led us s of research | is frequently on material ob-— ’ 
to differentiate subject and object scales in _ jects; for example much market research is _ 
the belief that such a procedure will suggest preoccupied with products and brands. Socio- | 
4 least of the answers. dan logical research is to. a large” extent con- 

cerned ‘with persons and collectivities, not 


FRAME OF REFERENCE as the Subjects, also th the 


The objects of social action. In such situations it 
4 e frame o of reference within which atti- is logically ‘possible to apply scale tech- 
3 tude scales are usually applied has two com- 


ponents; we may refer to these as, first, to all’ three components, so as to 
order along a single” dimension not only 
“subject” and, s second, the “ bjects and tat 
“orientation” of this subject. Thus 1S, ‘sl gar orientations onjects 


as used in sociology and psychology = will b be 4 te | 
ordinarily depend upon the simultaneous 
-ordinari y depe nd u pon th 


3 individuals (subjects) to a ser ja Cf. the action ion frame of reference a as s developed F 
Raire items (orientations) focused on a sin- 
13 Ble dimension. * There has been ample i Edward Shils, Toward a Reveal Theory of — 


ihinchnewindgment is made to Paul Lazarsfeld, It should be noted that this is also the foume ul 
_ Samuel Stouffer, and Louis Guttman, who read of reference of the Bogardus scale which on the 
‘ this paper and made helpful suggestions, and one hand orders subjects according to their degree 
to the research staff of the Rutgers Department « prejudice and on the other hand orders ethnic 
groupe (eblects) in terms of the degree to which 
they are discriminated against. The major method- 4 _ oe 
Council of Rutgers” the ‘ological difference has to do with our use of the 
Human Resources Research Institute of the S. empirical tests of unidimensionality inherent in 


the Rockefeller or Lazarsfeld type of scale. 
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AMERICAN REVIEW 
ate | technique, ‘we propose, therefore, t to. concen. 
a list of ‘public figures and asked: = trate first upon subjects and orientations 


Ase thee of yon ou have ever Collecting the particular “objects: into “the 
heard of? Which ones?® ‘general class of all “such objects, i.e. » Public 
Are there any that you follow figures; if a scale results, shall | refer 
in the news? Which? this as a “subject scale”. Second, we e > shall ak 


8. Are there > any that you talk to yo your 


any agree collecting t the particular subjects i into a gen 


ith? eral class or group of subjects; we > shall 


a resultant scale the ‘ ‘object scale” o or “group 
+5. Are there any | that you especially? 


‘Ficure A. SuByECT SCALE OF INTEREST IN FicuRES 
(where the object is is generalized ) 


are generalized into 
Follow in the news eared a single, collective 
to friends about ebject— “public 


be alll can re} 


jects 
j 


= Le., if senpendent A names any public figure on two questions, they are e questions a a) and b); 
any public questions, they are. questions a), b), and so on. 


“3 Respondents in in scale type 0 thus express no admiration for public figures totes asa whole; those in scale 


i that, unlike the usual scale. table, this is set up with scale inns across ; the top rather | than | down: the 
in order to indicate the subject-object schemes here involved. 


oF .. The cu cutting po point is ; arbitrary. Instead of = ‘at least one”) public figure, it might equally well 


a 


components to the da | 
‘Here v we have three components to the date: A ws BJECT SCA SCALE INVOLVING 

questions « designed to measure a dimension 


of admiration or interest, and multiple ob- fictitious ‘and. 
jects (public figures). Scale technique allows orientations, simultaneously ordered. 


us to utilize simultaneously only two ‘multiple (Seales of of the Guttman type are “used here 2 


components. Yet our analysis requires all throughout by way of illustration, “although 


three. . Moreover, we are at the same other scaling procedures would been 


equally a licable. In ‘this exam le, the 


component, public” figures, _ has been 
e the advantages derived the generalized, so that respondents are ordered 
of items as distinct from the 


according to the degree ¢ of their admiration 
item. In order to take all three into 


, toward, or interest in, , public figures as q 
account and at the same time to o apply sc scale hol d Tacki ie { 
Truman, or others, in particular. Thus, 


«8 This is in effect a short cut method of asking ale 
4 * all five questions about each public figure in turn. if particular subject selects any public 


| 
The 


In order to meet scale requirements, some 50 to figure in answer to two, and only two, of 
would to be be included in such a Hist. the these tend to be always the 
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SUBJECT AND OBJECT SCALES: A SOCIOLOGICAL APPLICATION 
first “two questions; if a particular subject. Unidimensionality in the attitudes of in- 
‘names any public figure in answer to four,  _—_dlividual subjects: toward particular public 
and only four, of the questions, these tend or figures. That is, if a respondent names — 
| be always the first four questions, 
Bi, This is clearly a special case of the usual fi first four; 
scale in which respondents and questions subject “scale “results 
are simultaneously | ordered.* At the same if “48 subjects tend to be ordered along a di- 
time, iti is ale, and th to the general model of the mension of admiration for particular fig- 
= _Unidimensionality in the attitudes of in- 


dividual subjects, nat to the particular 


of multiple subjects and figures, but only to the generalized class 


another public figure to another uestion 7 
‘42 It should be noted that this is different from 4 ‘a thied so on; such 


a generalization made i in the form of the ie subject will follow the scaled order . 
‘i questions _ themselves, which might have questions as long as he names any objects 
4 asked directly about ‘ ‘public figures in gen- (above the arbitrary rs in answer © 
Instead of this, the present example the questions. 
arrives at the general through the — 


| of specifics. Whether or not this adds to the , 
: _ validity of the results remains to be demon- 


strated; it may well be that respondents present ‘in orientation toward specific 
can report more accurately on individual ob- 3 

tegory (eg., specific ve PUblic figures, reaching a a more general level 

jects within a category (€.g., spe P of admiration for call public figures taken 


figures, particular ews, or individual Army gether. 


of the subject scale demands that all of the 


tions. In this example, the first pena; 


(subjects), has s been generalized, 
cepted as a positive response regarding a all so that objects® are now w ordered according 


in general. Such a procedure enables to ‘their popularity (ie., according to the 


Bay to order the respondents along the di dimen- degree of f admiration which they receive — 
_ sion of interest in public figures. celal from respondents as . a whole.) Thus, if 7. 


There are two conditions which, alone or particular public figure is eslected by any — 

in combination, may produce such a a subject — respondent in answer to ‘two of the e ques- wh 
scale in which ch the ‘multiple objects been tions, these are always: the first” ‘two; or, if 


— a particular public figure is selected by any 
respondent ‘in | answer to four of the ques- 


tions, these are always the first four; and 


action which is intransitive, to use a on. 


analogue, where no object is involved (as, e.g., It will be readily : seen that, while the 


_ Where such questions are used as “Are you worried? baer yee 


| a) Hardly ever, b) Sometimes, c) Often”). Or scale patterns f for subjects and objects ; are 
they may relate only to a single object, as where identical , their meanings are converse. In 
toward President Roosevelt. The multiple orienta-  ® Note that, just as an adequate sample of 
tion of the subjects may also” consist of a single - is necessary for the subject scale, an adequate 
‘question about a series of objects, as in the ques-_ ~~ of t objects is necessary for the object scale. 
tions, “Do you like: a) boogie-woogie, b) Strauss 
waltzes, Mozart Bach fugues?” 


particular objects which will ac- 
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objects have been ordered. This generaliza- 

tion takes place through the collecting o of all 

responses® relative to each ‘particular 
tt should also be apparent ‘that, “whereas object, again using an arbitrary cutting 
subject scales may have no o object at all or point. Thus, in Figure B, the response rt 


_ only a single object so that the subject scale any item was as if 
the generalized object is only a 
BSS scales by definition always in in a 
Ficure B. Osyect Scae OF or Porui TY 


les 
+=any given “given figure is named by 
at wre dy a ‘respondent (any? respondent) 
Scale type of o jects: 
a 


ice. 
' F ieibies they are questions a) and b); if President Truman i is ‘named Ace respondents s as a whole for four 7 


th t b), 


volve ‘at re- the type of subject scale 
who are then generalized into the still Clearer when n the conditions producing 

weer object scale. are observed. Object scales 
There is also may arise when either, or a combination of 
Scale, In Which a singie su ect is asked a series 0 ‘* . 

4 questions about a and the answers conditions 

found to be unidimensional. Although we do not Be Unidimensionality ine the attitudes ex- 


ne _ include this under the definition of an object scale, pressed toward particular figures by ar- =... 
ae it is in some ways analogous to the object scale in P y definitic 


which a collectivity judges a large number of social consistency of standards from individual to indie 
objects, since, from one point of view, the individual vidual (the subject scale). It is also distinct from commo! 
“al personality is also a collectivity. Hence it makes consistency internal to the group as a group (the : at 
-A sense to look for scalability when a single person- = scale). The personal scale would have at ¥ 
ality rates fifty to one hundred objects. Of course least two implications: On the one hand, it might i 
interpretation of a personal scale, found, offer a measure of personality integration for the 
og would be different from that of either an object or _ Clinical psychologist. On the other hand, it may be 4 7 
a subject scale as usually defined. If, for example, a means of understanding the dynamics of non- 
child “A” communicated with sufficient children to __ conformity when individuals are compared; when, 
rae enable us to attempt to construct a personal scale, for example, a subject scale reveals the existence of — 
we would find out whether his communications with ~ non- scale types, use of personal scales might func- 
r, ay oud “DPD”, “E”, etc., fall along the same dimension - as a part of the deviant case type of f analysis. 5 
4 of intimacy. This is a measure of consistency in- | ° Operationally, this may be done by advance 
ternal to his own personality. It tells us whether he tabulation of all questionnaires, so as to learn the 
p. is consistent in the standards he applies to different _ number of mentions given to each object in ana 


objects. It is quite different from a measure of the to each question. 
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“SUBJECT AN OBJECT § A 


ticular subjects. Thus, if Jackie Robinson 
me _ js named by a given respondent for tro 
questions, these are e the first two; if 


President Truman is named by a given 


respondent for four questions, they are far been developed wil serve 
aba the first four; and so on. In such cases, -- a scheme. ‘It happens | that these scales, 
at the object scale results from a unidimen- unlike the fictitious examples given above, 
oo sionality in the paired orientations of par- are based on sociometric data. Thus the same . 
ticular subjects to particular objects.!° It individuals may be viewed ad as s subjects 


Ve will be noted that this is the same as cme, and again as ; objects. 11 Fee * 


sample of 254 school ch children??_ 


were asked to name the friends with whom 


a 3 particular subjects, but by the collectivity ‘they discuss ed each of a series: of twenty — ie 
ae: of respondents. Thus, Jackie Robinson topics. The analysis proceeded f first from 
i may be named by one respondent in ; an- the point of 1 view of the individuals reportin 
i ae swer to the first question, and by a = as a measure of the way in which the ind 
a. i my ent respondent in answer to the second vidual communicates: with, or relates himself 
a hci nevertheless, Jackie Robinson as an ob- to, his p peers. It was s found that five of the 
ject will follow the scaled order of the twenty topics tended to form a subject scale _ 
questions as long as he is named by any of peer orientation, as Table 1 shows. That ~ 


subject (beyond the arbitrary minimum) is, that “everybody who reported talking to 
in answer to the questions. 


peers on the first topic, also tended to talk 


ies when an object scale occurs under — to peers on all the others; those who did not 7 
conditions of this second type, the scale ab- — talk to peers on the first topic but did talk . 
stracts from the idiosyncratic definitions of on the second tended also to have peer com- es 
particular individuals, reaching a more gen- munications on the third, fourth, and fifth 


eral level of group definition. } Here the topics; ; and s so on. 


istence of ‘the object scale depends, accord- However one interprets. such a scale, its 


ingly, upon the relevant degree of meer 3 implications ; are all i in terms of the individual 
among the respondents. A Although one public — reporting. For example, it may be interpreted _ 
may tend to be named exclusively by as a measure of the diffuseness or intimacy 
ia i one segment of respondents, another public of the orientation of the > individual to his — 
q q ‘figure exc lusively by another “segment, and peers. The fact that such a scale exists at all 
| on, nevertheless the interactive pressures may be interpreted as an indication that all” 
» of these segments are sufficient to generate a individuals i in the group become increasingly — 
scale of objects. Thus, in the case oriented to their peers by 


“admired especially” as “followed not be said that some individuals talk 

3 "frequently in the news,” ‘the finding of an peers on one intimate topic only, others on — 
object scale must be interpreted to entail: still another intimate topic ¢ only; it must 

; = a share of the Tespondent in in the group — 7 ‘rather be said that all individuals tend to ap- 


a definition o: of “following in the news” as a proach: peers first | on the same everyday 


prerequisite “admiration,” and second, a topic, that all who become better acquainted 
common awareness that President Truman — 
followed in the news by people in general if ee This suggests a further elaboration of the ; 
frame of reference to include not only the 
not by the respondent himself. (In such a components of subject, orientation, and object, 


oA case one would assume that the interaction é also the interaction between subjects and social ob- 
q necessary to produce gr group » definitions would | = Thus the same individuals appear both as_ 


q be bro o he press.) _ subjects and as social objects. This is the frame of 
ught about largely sets oe — reference employed by J. L. Moreno and the soci- 


ometric school, to which the scale technique, 
Furth multiple questions, has here been applied. tall 
tions s under which both subject and “object ales Cf. Riley, M. W., and Flowerman, 
3 may ‘be derived from such unidimensionality of “Group Relations as a Variable in Communications — 
‘a _ —paired relationships. Cf. our forthcoming article on Research,” American Sociological Review, 16 (April me 
“Scales to Dy 1951). The data were obtained through the coopera- 
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off 


go on to a slightly more intimate common rdlation to 


- topic; and so on. Thus the data which form _ this involved tabulating the total communi. | 
scale, i in this case, reports by individ- cations received by each child from all other 
als of their communications to peers” children and punching these Fating ae 


é 


Scale ‘Pattern tributed on TopicNo. _—tributedon TopicNo. 4 


arty: 6 85 94110 82-63 54 3856 


hye Reproducibility= 


Topics of conversation used, in order of sing intimacy, 
La 


144 smiles ‘table, different topics, was veloped for the the boys in the the sample, 


be presumed the overall pattern Interestingly enough, these data prov welll in 
: _ formed by the aggregate of these reports) ae _ this case to form an object s scale, as Table 2 ' 
The second | phase of the analysis then _shows, closely analogous i in general | outline to 
proceeded to reverse this process, to study the subject scale. 
tne communications received by the peer The analogy in form “between these | two 
from co collectivity individuals. The scales should not, however, conceal the major 


a = emphasis is now 0 on the peer as object. be he _ difference in the terms in which their mia 4 below it 
cations must be stated. One measures the | 


= data are no longer the the individ- es 
of th ‘the individual to the group; 


the indi 
ple, clas 
or Tess. 
on a di 
| Seale 4 Scale 
| 
i 
| 
— — | 
| 
4 
— 
the pre: 
question 
“special 
no child 
two 


roved in 
Table 
utline to 


SUBJECT ‘AND ‘dln SCALES: A SOCIOLOGICAL A APPLICATIO? 


the i individual as object. Table 2, for exam- a those children’ who store ‘the’ ‘Gn both 
ple, e, classifies children as recipients of ‘more Scales as having reciprocal communications 
or | less diffuse communications with the group. At the same time, it is clear 
‘ group and may accordingly | be interpreted — that the two scales are not necessarily re- 
on a dimension of group acceptance. “(ies lated: the distribution of a high degree _ 
to the group does not neces- 


ommunications Received Communications 


Topic No. Received on Topic No. Errors Total 


— 3 


yal 


=1— 


15 18 Topics of communication, in order of are: pa 


The fear that something terrible might hi happen to te 4 


using different topics, was dev eloped for the boys i in the waa Pa 


TaBLE 1) RELATED TO OsjyecT SCALE OF 
Communications (Cr. TABLE 2) 


the present group and the five t topics 3. Susyect SCALE OF 


question) the possibility of ‘experts” or 
“specialists” in the group» definition, since 
20 child ‘can be consulted on a highly spe- 
cialized or intimate topic without first receiv- 2-3 45 


_ ing communications from pen. on all topics 
below it in the scale 


Table 3 3 shows a ct cross-ti ‘tabulation 
two scales and illustrates s some of the differ- 


> 
— i 
rationally 
ommuni- 
all other 
Fatings 
Which girls*® receive the more intimate communicatic 
4 
a 
| 
4 
— 
i imp 


aie from the the group in the same measure. i: group » the members of which interact in such ( 
eee children who do not. fall on the principal a way as to produce the object scale. More. . 

diagonal in this table de demonstrate such lack over, these ‘multiple subjects a are, happily, 
of. reciprocity. Those y who score higher on themselves the respondents in the survey, 
subject than on n the object scale appear from whom much relevant additional in 
to seek peer communication to a more inti- — formation rod be obtained. Thus further \@ 


imply the reception of communications agent is. is always | the subjects or 


after, while eas ‘who | are e relatively higher in order to understand more fully the nature \a 
the object scale may be disproportion-_ of this interaction. 
ately sought after as intimates. Whether such take one example ‘such further 
asymmetry actually exists in the communica- - analysis of respondent data, we made an — 

tions patterns themselves es or whether it experiment with 1 measuring the degree of 
to individual differences in with | which the “group selected 
or reporting, its existence and the direction children answer to each of single 

which it it takes: is ‘nonetheless “fruitful used for the status scale. We 
wished, not merely to establish the fact of 
scales are useful in instance. continuum of. items and to arrange objects | 
along this continuum (i.e., 
yi to arrange individual children in terms of the __ 
__. status accorded to them by the group); be 
7 “4 yond this, we felt it also desirable, if possible, 
an object scale, taken from the same study i} 
ns to provide a systematic basis for ordering 
a of adolescents (and later replicated i in an- 7 the items themselves according to. their 
other study), is used to measure status. 


relative positions in the c continuum. Other. 
answers were wise, how can one say, not merely that “pop- 


tabulated, and each individual was then ularity” and “leadership” both belong 


coded ‘according to whether or not he | dimension (as evidenced by scala 
been named | by others each of these bility), but also that popularity comes prior 
to, and is apparently ‘requisite for, , leader- | 
- whom ‘é@ you do things with, whom would ship? The problem was: how could we a | 
- you like to do things with, whom do you tain a meaningful ordering of items in such 


4, “to form a scale with duced an assumption upon which the 
per cent reproducibility based of our ordering scheme’? depends. We as 


_ the sample into six status categories for use particular status question, the more re prestige 

j in further analysis. Moreover, the fact of a _ there i is in being chosen on that question. _ We 
scale | in this case indicated that no child then plotted ogives for the five status items 

can achieve top status without also qualify-_ which were used in the scale. These ogives 

_ ing on all the other four counts, as defined; _ showed that there is more concentration of 
g., a child cannot be a “Jeader” unless he choices for leader than for popular, that 
meets a minimum requirement as also ‘ ‘pop- - there is considerably more ‘concentration of 
ular communicated with with,” “wished f for,” "choices for popular than for communications 

and ‘ ‘associated | wit and that actual and wished-for associations 
_ Teast concentr q 
ng ‘the peer status scale we 


This status. scale suggests further 
chose cutting points—in terms of the num- 


possibilities of the object scale f ch titut 
implied i in such scales. While the object scale Though not, of course, validity of the 
itself focuses attention: on the objects, the Broup scale 


Idren. This served accordingly to divide sume that the greater the consensus on 
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such was most positive and the item tribute, or fail t to contribute, the 
More. ‘The decision as to the ordering of ‘wished- answers to the questionnaire items. 


and actual had to be respondents select as associa instance, 


OF Grove ‘Sratus 


Possible 
nature 


Children Selected 
on Item No. 
ile. We 
act t of a 


objects 


43 43 43 


ir, “that 

ition of 

ciations his d es not, of course, me the ‘children | in ‘the top status category? If 
‘necessarily that actual and wished- for a associ- _ these » respondents do not also choose the 
ations the same thing in status terms; same children as » why do they fail to 

Tather it means that our way of asking for so? soon, 


‘these choices ¢ did nc not serve to ‘differentiate hile. our analysis d not proceed :to this” 
q “them. bine point, the status scale suggested the possible 


addition fruitfulness— of such investigation. It was 
ponses for a a possible ordering of scale items, | - clear that the status ratings of individuals in 
e well also study the coi llective sub the present from various 
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— 
| 
é 
itute 


discrete segments of the group of respond- more acceptable to ‘the group then the o 
ents. For example, although 83 per cent of who is his personal. associate. 


with, 35 per cent as “popular,” and 23 per CONCLUSION — 


as “leaders,” nevertheless ‘only 22 per “This discussion of the object scale or 
cent were named be the same respondent as group SC ale i is tentative, incomplete, and in- 2 
both communicated with and popular, = tended merely to indicate the kind of ime 
only ‘12 per cent by the same respondent as which may be done if precision measures, 
communicated with and leader. Thus, such as scaling, are developed treat the 
the interrelationship among the scaled -orientation- object frame of refer. 


“2 instead of being shared by the same individ- ence It proposes, in the first place, that more 
uals, are clearly the result of interaction rigorous treatment, in line with the standards 
Such group interaction probably set by Guttman and Lazarsfeld, be applied 
3 both a group definition of the situation to data which relate to mi objects as structur 
sufficient visibility to the group of the seg- We eg- well as multiple subjects. = structur 
‘ments so differentiated. Thus, ‘in the example In the second place, it suggests a system- ‘| a 
- given above of the children who named “ 4” atic empirical approach | to the concept of — N 
as popular but didn’ t themselves associate group definition especially as this is related | = 
et with him, the finding of a group scale must | to and generated by the collective action S |. 
_- interpreted to entail: first, a share in the the particular group under scrutiny. Most ibe 
group definition of association as a prereq- scales! reflect interaction, in the sense that Conjuga 
-uisite to popularity, and second, a common they abstract from the mass of individual individu 
that “A” is “associated with by definitions individual attitudes: that 


other | children if not by the respondent component w which is common to all, such 
himself. the common definitions which derive. from  jugal fa 


The way in which such interactive pres- immersion in a common culture and the use _— the fam 


sures may operate tc toward the production of in in 
i. group scale is explicit in the case where ~ ject scales measure the extent to which in- 
dividuals share in this common ‘component. — 
: child in your class?” or, in effect, Ww hom > _ Object scales, on the other hand, may result 
you believe the - ‘most from group definitions which are contributed 
‘ popular?” Here the child certainly need not to in different ways by different group ) seg 
‘name the. same peer whom he has ments, which plays its 


_ the child is asked “Who is the most popular 


mental 
‘in one 
syst 
rou Tike best i in the class?” or hom t 
group pressure may still be at work ‘to induce Except ‘those which are 
him to name child wi whom he pe as mined. 
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grouping which is here called ‘ “the family were gathered during six months of field 
3 group,” and (2) to discuss “some of the work in the Beech Creek area in 1942 and — 
structural strains involved in the kinship» 1943, supplemented by 1 material gathered in 


| Beech Creek is like that of American society though the community’s definition of ‘this 
at large. It is a conjugal system in was probably clo closer to ‘that o! of “school- 


THE CONJUGAL FAMILY | AND THE EXTENDED 


| 
HE purpose of this paper is is (1) to de- to what extent do they create strains and 
-jugal family" and a an extended ‘Kinship The data on which 


structure of Beech Creek, an isolated neigh- periodic, short trips nearly every year — - j 
borhood in the Kentucky Mountains. t that time. The author openly assumed the 


In most ways the kinship structure of “researcher” or “investigator,” 


“conjugal families.” 
individual ‘mountain community, 


in the greater American society, is during his Mountains had many con- — 
4 life a member not of one but of two con- tacts: with people personally known i in nthe — 


jugal families, the family. of orientation and 1 neighborhood. The bulk of the data “were 


family ¢ of procreation. Speaking of the gathered in more or less systematic inter- 


but — own it acquires a special impor- 

tance because of the structural | prominence genealogies, prop-— 
of the conjugal family and its peculiar isola- erty, income and expenditures, migration, . 
tion. In most kinship systems many persons age, sex, school achievement, and church 


“retain throughout ‘the life cycle a funda- “membership; journal entries made 


mentally stable—though __changing—status day, which include descriptions of the situa- 


in one or more extended kinship units. In tions in which the interviews s took place, 


our system this is not the case for anyone. . summaries of interviews not recorded ver- = 


kinship structure of Beech Creek is batim, | and descriptions of the behavior of 
a variant from the general, contemporary Beech Creek people in Many sil situations ; and 


American pattern described by Parsons in verbatim records of interviews, 


_ we will deal primarily with this question: To — 


which are significant in in the lives of the peo- THE BEECH 


> 


county. It was settled about 1800 by natives ei 


what extent do extended kinship relation- of Virginia, Tennessee, and North Carolina, 


ships, and | especially those within the family 


th he whose culture was predominantly English 
group, strengthen the the conjugal amily an background. The first families, who seem 


to have been Baptists for the most part, 


1 See Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937, p. 159, | settled along the river and at the mouth of . 


 2Talcott Parsons, “The Kinship System of the the creek. A few men rather early secured Bt 
Contemporary United States,” American saseateensill control. of most of the land in the Beech -: 


ogist, 45 (January-March 1943), p. 24.0 _ Creek area, and it has been the children and 


§W. Lloyd | Warner, quoted in Talcott Parsons, 


grandchildren of these men who have re- 
‘Talcott Parsons, op. cit,p.29. ---—s—s—S—smained there, for, as control of the land was a 
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~ handed down from one generation to another , @ except analytically, from their i familial roles, 
few outsiders could locate in the area perma- Within each family a division of labor had 
-nently. As the population grew, clusters of been worked out, and this division of 
4 people bound by more or less solidary ties by age and sex was part of a longtime prepa- — 
s came into being, forming approximately the © iat ration for the ; assumption by each immature 
_ present neighborhoods of Beech Creek and _ family member of his a adult role in a con. 
two ne nearby neighborhoods, Laurel a1 and Flat jugal family of his own. By y the time ‘they 
Rock, which will also be discussed to some were 15 or 16 years old most children | were a 
able to > assume full adult status so far as 
ao Beech Creek has always been an area of _ work: techniques were concerned. In ‘general 
elf-sufficient, subsistence, family farms. Iso- the father- husband was expected to direct 
. 7 lated from other parts of Kentucky, and in 7. the farm work and to take the initiative in ’ 
many wa ways from other parts of the doing the work. . The housewife was 
_ tain region itself, it was not in the main in charge of the house with her daughters as 
a tides of change, , though lumbering came to — under her direction. = 
4 the area in the 1870’ s and 1880’s and in- The farm family had daily and seasonal 
creased its contacts with the greater society. patterns, though as nonfarm employment 
_ The families on Beech Creek lived along had become more important the old patterns - 
the bottomland of the main stream and its had changed. Sometimes, for instance, the 
_ forks and branches; they were virtually sur- __ husband- father was away in industrial areas, — 
= rounded by steep hills which rise from 300 or perhaps both he and his older sons worked 
500 feet above the valley floor. They were Jocally i in the forests or the sawmills. 
together, _by many ties, into real Beech Creek households® were large; in 
social ‘group. Topography and ‘geography, July 1942, the median size 
travel and mail routes, school districts, in the Beech Creek area was 5.43. In 
-_ zz nomic and informal s social ties, common kin- ~ only 14.1 per cent of the households in the 
ship a and history, and “cultural homogeneity — ‘United | States as a whole had 6 or more 
were all more or less important as factors apr ae vate compared to 44. 2 per cent of the 
wa binding these families into @ group with a _ Beech Creek households in (1942, Most of 
“sense of unity and solidarity. _ As ‘compared Beech Creek households consisted pre 
; with the Laurel neighborhood, however, ‘the marily of single conjugal families, the | most _ 
Beech Creek neighborhood was not strongly type of family being that including 
integrated. There were a number of reasons husband, wife and ‘aa 
this difference, one of which was that Virtually everybody in the Beech Creek 
Beech Creek families were not as closely re- area married, and the few who remained 
“lated blood as as those of Laurel single were looked on as odd and 
There was no institutionalized pattern of 


THE CON JUGAL arranged marriages, but spouse 


othe most important single social group in — as free and undirected we often : 
the Beech Creek Reighborhoo hood was is in present-day America n ur ban life, 

conjugal family. doubt partly | because the spouse chosen had 
Unlike most urban families, “even. to fit into a family, environment. Since the 
Pi, ‘many rural families i in the United States to- - intimate, daily relationships of many more 
the Beech Creek family tended to be a than the e young couple were re involved, 
unit of economic production and consump- — the choice usually reflected in some degree : 
tion. Consequently | the economic roles of the common judgment of those affected. The 
4 family on the farm could not be ‘separated, _ pressure to make a choice which was ac 
ceptable to this wider group was not formal 


the Beech Creek neighborhood consisted of 39 6 “By household is meant all of the persons 
- households and had a total population of 184. The = living together in a domicile who usually reside — 
a two nearby neighborhoods which are also discussed there ; that is, who usually share the same table and i’ 

in this paper, Laurel and Flat Rock, contained ie sleep in the domicile.” W. A. Anderson, The Com 
ade 12 households respectively and had total popu- position of Rural Households, Ithaca, New York: — = 
lations of 133 and 74. Altogether, then, 77 hou 


holds containing 391 people were studied. 
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THE -CONJUG AL FAMILY AND EXTENDED FAMILY GROUP 
|= even obvious to a | casual observer, but it that there, too, nearly three- fourths of the 
was nevertheless there and was powerful. ‘total possible relationships were kin 
_ Marriage tended to be with local people. * ships in some degree; nearly half of the — 

q The Beech Creek family was | closer: to the total relationships, moreover, were those of 
mmature patriarchal family than the American family the. close kin listed ‘above; and a1 an ‘additional 
a con. in general. . The husband was expected to be 13. 2 cent were relationships of first 
ime they dominant the husband- wife relationship. cousins once removed, or of second cousins. 
ren were Parents were clearly “superordinate but In Flat Rock neighborhood also, , nearly half ig 
0 far were expected to treat their children the total relationships were those o of par- 

general 


equally, regardless ~ of birth-order o1 or sex, ents and children, siblings, aunts or uncles 
to direct though there was a tendency to favor, in and nieces or nephews, grandparents a 
‘some ways, the “baby” member of grandchildren, or first cousins. It is obvious 
= family. that according to this index kin relationships 
Relationships « among siblings v were much extensive in all the neighborhoods, 
- ¢loser and stronger in many ways than in that many of these were close blood relation- one 


q the urban middle- class family. | One usual ships. It is also clear that Laurel and Flat 
3 relationship noted was that in the larger Rock families were more closely related by *g 


families older children often developed rela- blood than the Beech Creek ‘neighborhood. 

ince, the | tionships toward young brothers and sisters There were, of course, very vital differ- = 

ial areas, which in some ways semi-parental. ences i in the relationships of people who were 

| Furthermore in some of the very large fami- of different degrees of kinship. First cousins 4 | 

it was evident that there were clusters in closer friends” and were more 

ead ; in _ which affectional ties were much a likely to come to each other’ s aid in a crisis — : 

yuseholds example, the oldest children on the second cousins. And, as has already 

In 1940, hand and the: youngest children on the been mentioned, relationships among third 

is in the other. a cousins were not likely to be close, at least 


not merely because they were kin 


ma FAMILY GROUP ope A quantitative indication of di 
'ationships with kin of various degrees can 
found in the visiting relationships of 


"proved that statement almost. literally true. parents and their adult children’s fami- bay 
visited far more often ‘than did famili 
‘It was found that of the total number of lie vis e aa 


h possible single, “closest. blood “relationships 


od among the > thirty- eight Beech Creek families, the degree of kinship decreased ths number 
nearly ‘three- fourths were kin ‘relationships of visits also tended to decrease. Thus, 
ome | in some | degree. Many of these relationships nearly three-fourths of the families of Par- - 
attern 0 2 were those of third or fourth cousins , but — ents and of their adult ‘children had visited ; 
a spouse 18.8 per cent-of the total possible relation- their children’s or their parents’ families, as 
it ships were ‘ “close kin” | (those of parents and the case might than a hundred 
children, siblings, aunts or uncles and nieces times during the year, and | more than a 
osen third had visited them an avera: e of nearly 
had hird had visited th ge of nearly 


since the 
ny more 
involved, 


once a day for the entire year. On the other | 
hand, nearly two- thirds of the second 
moved, or of second cousins. a had not visited, and a fifth had visited ar 


for the Laurel neighborhood revealed One to four times. 


or nephews, grandparents and grandchildren 
= r first cousins). An additional 24.0 per cent 
| were relationships of first cousins once re- 


Thus, about a third of the total 1 marriages “were groups of two, three and four 


86) of the and living q families in the Beech Creek neighborhood 
Ju 1, and Ser were particularly solidary and friendly. 
available, were marriages of persons from the same 
ly reside Reighbothood; another third (30) were marriages These groups were most often groups of 
table and _ of persons living in adjacent neighborhoods; a little siblings’ families or of siblings and their ra 


The Com- ‘3 more than a fourth (23) were marriages of = parental families; that is, they were extended a 


ew York: = living in nearby neighborhoods; and finally only 
at Station about six per cent (5) were “marriages of or, they called here, 


who lived quite far apart. 
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the two other neighborhoods which were related to the stage of the of 
studied, Laurel and Flat Rock. groups. The lack of any extensive family 
grouping g of families was not arrived groups in the Beech 


Be ‘ship ties. It i is a delineation o of { significant, “* ‘man who 0 owned most of the land had reached — 

_ solidary social groups based upon observa- the stage ze of belonging to ‘different family 
= of the relationships of the families with groups. Furthermore, the children of 
mL. each other over a period of a year. There e man’s sons and daughters had almost — 
were, in fact, several instances in which the ‘migrated from the Beech Creek 


families of siblings * were in different family hood so that there was no large group of _ 
Pp 


a groups. In these cases factors other than siblings left. Also there had been an influx 
blood relationship determined the closer families that were not related to 
relationships of a family with a particular - the earliest settlers or to each other and 


group. did not fit into any larger kinship q 


> one in the r neighborhood. As the children of 


ships with the people of another family Laurel neighborhood was very different. Be 
group. Another point w which must be n made cause Oe stage ‘in the cycle 


“continuous change. During an individ- as well as for other reasons, Laurel family 

ual’s lifetime he passed through several were much more extensive. Actually 
stages: in his relationships with kin. As a a fourteen | of the twenty- -eight families in that — 

LNA child he usually had his closest contacts, out- neighborhood could be looked on asa single = 
side of his own family of orientation, with family group. j 


a garded, ‘ond even after children had reached = 
a and had families of their own ‘close “but also 
in with their uncles groups. Often the families constituting a a 
aunts, some of whom none on as group lived in a ther fall each 4 


And a as an older parent, he tended. 


to have closest contacts with own wn chil- ‘them was very frequent, often It was 


a to ‘this cycle w were cially the with each other. 


mate contacts the members ofa family group 
built a strong feeling of group 
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family group of fe 
of the i crises the group stood together. It 


‘ached 


s to risk severe censure. “When and the is another 
died, men from the family group usually single family would have difficulty perform- 
made the simple coffin, and members of all ing in this society but which a family gre group 
the families came to sit with the bereaved can meet much more adequately. Unques- 
q ‘family and helped to take the body to the  tionably one of the most important contribu- 
| If or father died and tions the family gr group » makes to the. individ- 
-|eft young children, and it became necessary ual in the Beech Creek society is the feeling _ 
for somebody else to care for them, members — of belonging 1 toa’ wider group with which he _ 
“a the family group ) took the ‘responsibility. x shares common | values and ideals, within ae 
If one of the families had trouble with an which he has affection and security and on a 


mn | outsider in ‘the neighborhood, the other fami- which he can count for help in time of crisis. 
Ties in the group could be ‘counted on to Solidarity among parents and their mature 
t.Be- rally to its support. children and among adult siblings is one of 4 
amily was among the members of a family the m most significant influences in the the lives 


q group that neighborhood ha ppenings were of Beech Creek people. 
and group opinion was ‘formed. From the far, it may 


smooth. willing in this sea of kinship relation- _ 
“through the Hs con- _ ships that everything is solidary and peace- 
tacts within these groups. Something said to ful. Actually this is not the case; some . ~ 

_ member of a group in the morning was__ the strains and tensions which characterize a 


usually known to everybody within tl the Beech Creek society will now be 
ingly important in controlling the actions ‘The family 
of, an individual , for hardly any decision be independent of the families of orientation — 
was made ¥ without all the other members « of of both the husband and the wife. Ties with 
the group knowing about it, discussing it, both parents and siblings of the marriage — 


and reaching a a common decision on | it. An = then, had to be weakened. peers 


- individual who | had deviated from some ac- Around this point of strain clustered is 


of patterns having as their function — 


‘intra-g a-group up criticism and against too great i 
other fan families. Thus there was a a strong 
KINSHIP AND THE belief ina a separate residence. for the new 
CONJUGAL FAMILY family; the consequent isolation of the new 
In this help from per-— family had the effect of withdrawing it from 
ie outside the conjugal family must often many ‘influences | s which might have threat- ‘a? 
_ be called for. Crises such as sickness, death, ened its independence. Usually when a Beech 
and fire, for example, cannot, in many cases, Creek couple | married , they went to the hus- 
> met by the members of a sit single conjugal | band’s home ‘to live temporarily. But 
a mily alone. There are no organized govern- did not expect, and were not expected, to 
ithin 0 or private agencies such as city and stay there very long—usually for not more 
inte | “town people can call on, so there is a a year. In that time the young g couple 
for: a larger group which can 1 share responsi- probably accumulated enough 
group which | one can count hold goods to set up hc housekeeping and bad 
— the circumstances. . There is still ae arranged to move into a house by themselves. - 
preater t ol Even planned to live on the 


is another need which the family group ful- 
Because marriage often takes place at 
such early ages in this society, 
__ frequently need the help of their parents and 
st all 
shbor- 
up of 
influx a 
ed to 
r and 
inship 
ren of 1 
1 that 
single 
cture. 
e old 
some 
torial, q 
ma 
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be 


—husband’s: farm, separate house times ‘the son was there with of 
was considered necessary, so that the house- people who were | staying for dinner but he 
a holds could be independent . It was seldom — _almost always went home to eat because, he - 
 gutiafactory to. have two families living in said, his wife did not like it when he ate too = 
the same house, and almost every time such om at his father’s. This was, then ,a way 

ica an arrangement was attempted, trouble— of keeping the husband’s interest and atten- aa 

ee wa, bickering, and sometimes actual © tion from becoming too closely tied to = 


physical conflict—resulted. As one informant parental home. 


said, “Two families can’t do no good Like the parent- -child relationship 


a long years of association in the inti- - weakened as the conjugal relationship was 


or the 
An 


mate atmosphere of family life, it was ‘diffi. strengthened. That this was a point of 


_ themselves to the new situation created by _ evident from the jealousies, bickerings, and 
the departure of children for their new fami-_ 
_ - Again and again 1 mothers said, “T didn’t example, six instances in the Beech Creek 

want my children to marry,” or stated neighborhood in which there have been al 


cd. did not want to think at about t their children 


= hand that parents not interfere with the 
family, and on the other that the of siblings makes three p points clear: 
spouse accept his in the new the antagonisms practically always 


One mother did not want two st changed by the new relationships formed 


had been married sev years, the mother 
hoping that her two” ‘sons-in-law would these antagonisms centered around “class 


be drafted so that her two girls could come Ti differences.” This aspect of the situation will © 


home and live with her. Indeed, she was so’ be discussed later. een, 

unable to adjust to the new ew situation that she _ Each conjugal family was, of course, the _ 

_ broke up the older daughter’s first marriage center of two separate groups of kin, that of se 

by constant interference, and was attempting the husband and that of the wife. Since there 

to break up her second marriage. Her young- was no institutionalized preference, a Beech 
est daughter still lived on the creek in the 3 ‘Creek family was not expected to or 


4 
_Reighborhood, and it was evident ‘at the more » closely tied to one side or the other. 
from her husband so that the daughter cua owever, there was a tendency or 


come back home. The neighborhood was ver 
er “meddle- the other, "sometimes to the husband’ 


critical of the mother, calling her 
some. ” Even her son criticized his mother and sometimes _ to the wife’s kin, but more 


cult for both parents and child ‘to orient in the Beech Creek kinship structure w ~# |: 


quarrels” ‘among siblings. There “were, for 


is illustrated in the following case: or the other, or perhaps both, of the siblings 


to 
spouses at ‘marriage; (3) very often 


y 4 a family to be more closely tied to one group 


for her part in estranging his sister and her - commonly to the | husband’s . T hus of the 3 , 
first husband, and said, “Though ‘it'd make families® ‘clustered into o family “groups, | 
a 


__ her firing mad to bead me say it, I think Ma y (or 62 per cent) were associated with the 


was the main reason for their separating— husband’ s, and 19 (36 per cent) with the 
a she harping at his ways.” wife ’s kin; - one family (2, per cent) 


_ There was no sine nee in which a spouse 

etained too close ties with his parental | tionships both husband and vy wife. 
But a few incidents were suggestive me reason for this differ difference was that 


in this connection. One man lve only a 
Of the 63 families in family groups, 11 were 


families were clustered were not, 
father’ s “than to, his: own = identified either husbands’ or wives’ kin. 


_ bound to the family group by blood rela- af 
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sons were likely t to remain on the the owner some land as care- »-taker for 


family’s land were their sisters, al- the land owned by outside companies 
though, according to the ideal pattern, each trolled several Beech Creek farms. These two an 
-child—regardless of sex—was "supposed families had therefore settled on these places" 
- receive asl share e of the parental family’s land. and had become closely identified with the — 74 
Since the parental families of spouses seldom family group of 1 the wives parents and 
Jived side by side, ‘it was inevitable if the siblings, 
=. - new family - settled on the land of one e family — a Class status, too, was a significant deter 
q or the other that it would be geographically _ minant. The fact, for example, that a woman L 
closer to one parental family than the other. whose "parental “family was intermediate- 
Another factor, important both in n deter- class married a member ofa low-class family, 

“mining the sons’ greater likelihood of remain ended 

- ing on the family’s land and in making fo for from ‘that of her. father and her brother q 
loser” association with the husband’ s (both intermediate class), neither of whom 
"rental famliy, may be found in the structure approved of her marriage. 

“of the itself. The husband was ‘There we! were many other individual reasons 4 
dof his: family, to be ‘3 why a family became socially bound to ome 
| family group rather than another to v which — 
(a home, he was still in many it ‘equally strong | blood ties. For in- 
1a subordinate to his parents. But this was stance, family was in a family group 
subordination to which he had become ac- primarily because the husband not de- 
and which he bared for pendable and the wife had been. forced to 


es home ‘to live was inevitsbiy, | to some another case, an abnormally strong relation- Ey, 
“extent , subordinated to his wife’s ‘parents. between mother and daughters, as as 
; This. was a new subordination, an and further- aS the land resources of the wives’ parental 
~ more one which, because of the solidarity of family, helped to bind the families es of | these = 
his wife and her parents, might well threaten daughters the ‘group 
his status as head of the new family. Such their parents. 
a situation was likely to result in disagree- ey 
ment, or at least in a warped relationship of “GROUP AND ‘cuass 
new husband an and his: family. was found that Beech Creek 
7 a Some families were attached to family ranked themselves into “classes” or “prestige 
a ‘groups consisting of the kin of one spouse OF groups. » For many purposes a gi grouping of &. 
the other because’ only one Spouse had kin- people» into high-, intermediate-, and low- 
folk in the neighborhood. In 27 families the class groups conformed to the evaluation of — 
husband was’ a native of the neighborhood. the people themselves and was also” 
in which the family w was living, the wife was venient for the purposes of the study. ‘a 
‘not; in 14 families the wife was a native, the Obviously the inter-relationship 
husband w was not; in 1 13 families both were kinship ‘structure and the class 
4 native; and finally in 9 families neither was — one of the most important aspects of the = 
native. Since geographical closeness to kin social structure to consider in a familistic 
made for more. intimate association, it is society such as Beech ‘Creek. individual 
i obvious that on this basis alone a greater in the Beech Creek society, as in the Ameri- 
= ~ proportion of th the e families i in the three neigh- can society z at large, received his initial class 
j borhoods were likely status from his. family ‘of orientation. How- 
stronger ties with the husband’s than with ever, there was a a tendency for a person’s — 
wife’s ‘kin. And such w the case. class status to be ‘more largely an ascribed 
The ‘relative land resources s of the s spouse’s ‘status than in the gr “greater society, so that 
parental families were also important in Beech Creek’s class structure was closer to a oP eae 
determining the location and relationships caste system than that of the United States po 


ofa a family. Thus, the parental families of as a whole. 
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was different; Beech Creek society w was _ tended therefore to preserve the solidarity of 
characterized by stability of culture and wider group. T hus, was much 
fixity of residence to a much greater extent: criticism: of a low-class person who began 


than American society as a whole; much to establish contacts with people of the” 


with his o own kin. “The pa patterns 
loyalty and friendship expected amonga 
Still another, and winks per- group of kin were in themselves brakes on 
 tinent, re reason is that the class structure of the: mobility of people “on the rise,” for, in 
Beech Creek had its setting in a -familistic addition to the control by criticism if ping 
oe society in which the family group performed | - failed to meet such expectations, the mobile | 
vitally’ important functions for the soc society people themselves had internalized feelings 
_ and for the individual. The class system of of loyalty and affection which were d ifficult 
society | had, therefore, developed i in such give up. dice. a 
way as to protect the stability and solidar- was much jealousy of people win 
ity of this’ wider kinship group. Great class" 
mobility among ‘members of a family group e exceeding their kin; this 1 was especially. 
tended to be disruptive; consequently the noticeable, perhaps because it was most 
_ prevention of too great mobility tended to patently observable, | in the economic sphere. 
‘Preserve the ‘solidarity of t the group. instance, in discussing why one of the 
- Beech Creek pe people v were inclined to lump local ministers was not paid, the n minister’s ’ 
- the members of a wider kinship group into brother commented that the people he q 
¥, one class and to rank equally the members 4 preached to were mainly his own kin, » that :| 


of such a ‘group even though some conjugal — he had a good farm and made as much from 
families within that group might, on it as any of the others, and that his brothers = 
basis of their achievements alone, seem to and sisters didn’t see why they should put — |2 
‘have deserved higher lower ‘status. his children through school by draining their 
tributing to this tendency was the fact that own resources to pay hima salary, 
history and background of all the fami- Several | other points should be made ex- 

was well- ‘known in the community. Some plicit. Family groups are continually chang- 
Creek people: inherited the stigma of ing. This means that while families with an 
their parents’ ‘sexual and other deviations original family group tend to have the same 

from the mores. Thus one man was hampered — status, the individual conjugal families may 
in his. attempt to rise in the class ‘structure — develop quite differently, so far | as class — 7 
es the fact that his father was an illegitimate — status is concerned, a: as they 1 move along the | 
child. Some of the low- class families, for ex- cycle become parts of different family 
ample, had made considerable achievements groups. q 
were still considered low-class people, noted earlier, a conjugal family might 
although they did occupy somewhat become part of a family group centering 8 
cial position in the lower class in that they around either the husband’s or the wife's” 
more highly esteemed by the upper family. Consequently siblings were, in a | 
classes than some of the other low-class number of cases, in different family ‘groups. 
families. Upper-class people strongly dis- And, a again, , these ‘different. family groups 
approved of intermarriage with these fami-— sometimes developed in ways such that the 
simply because they belonged to a certain families of siblings were in different classes | 


reaffirr 
what r 


family. “On the other hand some high- -class or, as” was more common, were ‘differently 
members seriously deviated from ap- a evaluated within the same class. 
patterns, but family ties had been Often, the development of status differ 
strong: that the class status of the deviant “ences was so gradual that it produced | 


ss apparently had not been tively little strain among the siblings’ fami- 


though their prest tige had decreased. lies. In other instances siblings’ families | 
_ Th here v were a number of patterns atten belonged to different class groups because one ; 
to restrict the rise of oné member of a kin- sibling had married into a 
ship group above the others and low his brothers a 
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sisters more or him thiss: “the need fo repressing 
family group. In cases of this sort the ex- hostile” desires toward members. of one’s 
3 cluded sibling’s family probably became part ae family and family group, the most important 
of the family group of his his spouse’s siblings. groups in the society, may a , 
a ; Even in such cases as these > the development foo and a t: transfer of aggression to people oa 
was usually not rapid. outside of these groups, 
differences | “definitely to Tf we examine the basic orientations or 


of different class statuses married, the Creek society, that democracy, 
family tended to develop closer relation-_ puritanism, traditionalism, and familism 
ships with the kin of one spouse to among the most important. These basic ori- 
weaken relationships with» the kin of the _entations are not, of course, , mutually exclu- 
4 other, and thus to assume the class status sive; puritanism and democracy obviously 
of one spouse or the other “(many | 
q entered into the determination of whether it orientations support ‘other. ‘Tradition 

would be with the side which b had the higher for instance, > reinforces” the familism 

the lower class status). the society, and familism, in turn, tends 

«Bei Being in- different family groups often _ to preserve Beech Creek’s traditionalism. 

‘meant that "people > lived considerable | dis- But it must also be said that at Prints 
of. ‘the 4 tances apart so that it was “natural” not to "these principles conflict, for, as Myrdal has — 
a have everyday contacts them. m. There said, “ ‘valuations simply. cannot be treated as 

was little doubt that territorial separateness if they existed on the same ne plane. . . . Some eta. 
_ and the resultant lessening of daily contacts valuations have general and eternal validity; _ 
q helped to prevent ‘difficulties which might others have validity only for certain situa- 
easily have arisen because of the ‘different tions. The emphasis on familism, for ex- 
class positions of two families, ample, causes the class system of the Beech 
The very vagueness of class lines Creek society to veer in the direction of 
served a useful function in preserving the caste : system, as far as an individual’s class . 
positive relationships formed among siblings | _ Status is concerned. It is therefore difficult — 
(and indeed among other kinsfolk) who for an individual to rise during his lifetime 
eventually occupied different class statuses. the lowest to the highest class. Yet the 
j Kin with different class positions might not _puritanic and democratic emphases in - 
have intimate social occa- culture demand that an individual be > judged 
on his own achievement, that his. class status 
ia reaffirmed the presence and —— of be an achieved rather than an ascribed 
what might be called “latent” kinship rela- status. There is here, then, a definite strain | 


tionships. Crises such as sickness or death in the cultural structure. 


brought forth affirmations solidarity _ What seems likely to happen in the Beech 


among kin ae: occupied different levels in Creek society is that the more general valua- — 


class structure. tions, , those of puritanism and ‘democracy, 


KINSHIP STRUCTURE AND kinship structure will develop i in such a 


7 


ENERAL SOCIAL STRUCTURE as to conform to the broader needs of 


the society. If the Beech Creek society de- 
=> = ar an occupational and economic sy stem 
ma like that of the greater society its kinship 

the rest of the social and cultural structure zs may also become a system nines = 

‘One big Creek that of the greater society, a system 
od rela | neighborhood, and in the Kentucky Moun- of the occupation be all 
families amount of hostility as evidenced i in in quarrels, | at ts re atively li le siete —_— 

bicker asin. ‘ne _ascription | of an individual’s social 
yuseone ickering, and malicious gos: gossip, as well as che 


r Myrdal, An American Dilemma, New — 
“Which useful in understanding this York: ‘Harper and Brothers, 1944, pp. 1027- 1028. 
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status he virtue of his kinship status. a greatly increased importance tor the con. 
me or the Beech Creek | society this } would 1 mean — q jugal family and much less” importance for 


the extended kinship ties. T ‘here was some 


sdence that | uch a chan: e in the 
ibs 10 Talcott Parsons, “The Kinship System of the = kinship 


Contemporary United States,” American /Anthro- structure already beginning take 
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t has been traditionally assumed ‘Mowe: observed | that in discordant mar. 
4 children and marital happiness go to- such as those dealt with by ‘Marital 
4 B gether, and are causally related. Popular adjustment agencies, the chance for success. ae 
i, "support for this belief has been claimed in ful marriage decreases as number of children _ 
_ the fact that approximately three-fifths of increases.” By way of contrast, Davis found 
4 all divorces are > between childless couples, greater happiness for "wives with several 
which seems to suggest that children hold | children. -Popenoe also reported a positive. 
marriage together. What this line of reason-— relationship | between number of children and | 
4 ing fails to acknowledge i is that: (1) divorce — happiness in marriage, with the happy cou- 
_ is concentrated in 1 the early years of mar- ples of his educated sample averaging 2.04 
: mi: riage, prior to the start of childbearing for children as against 1.67 for the unhappy. i 
A ‘many couples; (2) divorce alone i ° a rather No significant relationships in either direc 
poor criterion of maladjustment tion found by either” Hamilton® a 
riage, it being well known that many un- Bernard. 
happy couples remain together because of Several studies have suggested, either was init 
the expense, stigma, or inconveniences of ‘plicitly or implicitly, that the ‘problem "this pre 
formal separation; and (3) though statisti- cannot be solved without first into 
cally associated, divorce and childlessness account the attitudes of couples _toward 
not necessarily be causally related. children. Burgess and Cottrell found happi- 
CA __ Reported research on the relationship of _ ness in marriage to be associated with de- | feaatled 
size to marital adjustment is sire for children , whether couples had any 
dictory. In the late twenties, Mowrer a the time of the study or not. These 
authors also found that poorest adjustment Predictin 


___1For an enlightening elaboration, with statistical was with couples who had ‘children which P 


supports, see Paul H. Jacobson, “Differentials in Lew 
Divorce By Duration of Marriage and Size Marital . 


Family”, American Sociological og 15 (April | be. E. R. Mowrer and H. R. Mowrer, pedi pp. 171- 
1950), pp. 235-44. Among other things, Mr. Jacob- Discord, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
son shows that divorce rate differentials between as cited Lewis Terman, et. ing @ Suc 


1948, p.. 
Ha 
for these differences to diminish with duration of — 4 | Marriag 
marriage, the two rates being practically identical — om Twenty- two anes Women, New York: pate x 
after the thirtieth wedding anniversary. Though and Brothers, 1929, p. 
j chances for divorce are somewhat greater for mar- 


i Paul Popenoe, . Modern Marriage, New York: 
riages without children, ‘it has not been substan- _ The Macmillan Co., 1940, p. 268. li” 
tiated that the | presence of children acts as a _ 5G. V. Hamilton, A Research in Marriage, New 4 

deterrent to divorce; rather, (p. 244) “divorce and York: Lear, 1948, p. 511. 


childlessness are ‘concomitant results of Jessie Bernard, “Factors in the Distribution of 
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‘significantly higher | on desire for children, — justment Form; and (3) a group of ques- 
- but there were no substantial differences re- tions designed to test the attitudes of couples _ eh 
garding either childlessness or size of in the 


MARITAL ADJU: ADJUSTMENT T ‘S OF COLLEGE COUPLES 
“they did not desire. 7 Terman found no cor- % ing area at the university. At least one mem- Wes 


‘elations between presence of children and ber of each married pair was a veteran and 


happiness in marriage, but ‘suggested that a student. The mean length of marriage was 
this may be because opposing ‘influences end years and 2 months; ages, 
to balance each other | out in a large | ‘sample years for husbands and 25. 6 for wives; mean © 
and that the presence | of children may actu- cumulative education, 15.5 years for bus 


iy cally affect any given marriage either. way. F bands and 13.3 for wives; mean number of 
Landis and Landis reported that the happy , children, 1.2 per family. group was 


and ‘unhappy groups of their predominantly urban and Protestant. Only 
tended to get larger as size of family marriages were considered. 
schedule w as built in three 


found ‘the married to me the Cottrell. Walia Mariage 


ily.2° ‘Hill, in his” study of the crises of college setting. 


a 
i "separation and reunion incident to war, cr Interviews were carefully conducted by 


is ; found 


several 


positive 


ther ex- 
problem 


bution of 


of Sociol 


| 
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ported negative relationships between _ ad- field workers during July and August, 1950. 

justment to crisis on the one hand and = ° : Generally, two contacts were > made with each 

actual and desired family size on the other. a family. During the first, the purpose of the _ 
Reed, in a careful study of 1444 “relatively "study was explained, ‘background informa-_ 


fecund” Indianapolis couples, found an in- _ tion collected, , and an appointment made for 
verse ‘relationship between marital adjust- a ‘second call at a time when both spouses 


‘ment and family size. He further discovered - _ would be present. At this second interview, 


| Zz increase in marital adjustment with parts two and three of the schedule were 
i 


increasing success controlling fertility administered to separately Log 
to the desires of the couple.”!2 


Finally, data from ‘the were 
“hh 

punched on IBM ca cards and analyzed statisti- 

SAMPLE, AND PROCED URE = for significant relationships. 


completed sample consisted of 346 


Ernest W. Burgess pao Leonard S. Cottrell, We were concerned first of all to know 7 
Predicting Success or Failure New family size is in any way related to marital 
“York: Prentice- “Hall, 1939, p. 260. adjustment in this college sample. To test 


 SLewis M. Terman, in 
‘Marital Happiness, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938, this, adjustment scores were calculated for 


eo living v within a a student hous- ‘TESTING THE CENTRAL PROBLEM 


171-73. — “each § spouse and r related to number of aie 


send udson T. Landis and Mary G. Landis, Build- dren within the family. Results are mene in a 


tage a Successful Marriage, New York: Hall, Table 1 
It will be noted that: ‘the average 


10 Harve Locke, Predicting Adjustment 
- Marriage: yp foe an od of a Divorced and a Hop- score of husbands was 23.0 and of wives, 
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‘Tasty 1. ‘Mean Marita ADJUSTMENT Scones 0 OF between 
Huspanps AND Wives, By NuMBER OF 


— CHILDREN IN Present Famity* 
| 


~ face 0 


Number Nomber Marriage adjustment : scores ‘TAKING VALUES INTO ACCOUNT 
¥ 


Husbands $$ Wives Perhaps number of te is not so im. 

portant to marital adjustment as the way 
"couples value the children they have, or do 


not have, i in light of their circumstances, To 
wi 35.0 this possibility several questions were 
2. «8B. asked, each of which will be discussed in 
* Since there were only three families with four turn. 


or more children, the analysis has been limited to 
cases having three or fewer, How ‘many do you desire during 


wives ater adjustment than do hus- Table 2 present: 


bands." ‘This: is particularly true with the adjustment score: 

childless group. 3) In general, the observed 
relationship between family size the 2. MEAN Marita ApyustMENT Scores 
marital adjustments of b both husbands _ Huspanps anp Wives, By NuMBER OF CHILDREN 
= is a negative one. This is especially -Desmep Durinc ENTIRE MARRIAGE 

yident in the comparisons of childless mates 

with those having one or two children. — “4 

‘Iti is this last generalization that interests — 

{ ‘us most at this time. For wives, score differ- — 

‘ences between the childless and the one- — z 

child families were found to be statistically 4 
at the five per cent level of 27.9 85 2 j 


Number of Husbands Wives yal 
Children 
Desired Number Score Number Score q a 


— 


2429.9 
child families, significant a at the one e per (Total* 318 23.4 316 27.9 


| ia cent level. Other differences were not found * Twenty-eight husbands and 30 wives did 
to be significant. For | husbands, none of the _Tespond t toquery, 


comets 


tern to that wives. In ‘this ildren than any No. 
sample, therefore, marriage adjustment of cant relationship was found between actual 


Wives is found t to vary inversely with family and desired ‘number of children. 
(up to two children) and the In general, marital adjustment w was found 


As wil be noted also, aaeibienk scores _ cant differences, at the five per cent level of 
go up again with three children, suggesting» confidence, were found between those 


a curvilinear r elationship. We view t this with | siring four children and those desiring only 
caution, however, since the number of cases one or two offspring. This was true for both 


in the three- child category is small and score. _ spouses. In addition, the difference i in| wives’ 


-14There were 199 wives with higher scores those desiring o only « one child also found 


their husbands and 137 husbands with higher scores to be statistically significant. 

than their wives, the average score differences being 
and 20.6 respectively. Coefficients of —.40+ 15 Mean number a ‘children desired by 
and were found when the discrepancies bands was 3.42, and by wives, 3.44 . Arranged by. 
between husband and wife scores were cnrvened oh size of present families, means were 3.23, 3. 17, 3. 50, a purpos 
- with the scores of husbands and wives respectively. 7 4 and 3.76; and 3.46, 3.10, 3.33, and 3.87, for hus _ the on 
_ This suggests that when one spouse is well adjusted | bands and wives and for the childless, one- child, _ were: r 
the mate will also tend to be well child, and | 
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ly signifi- 
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ring only 


and 


found 


17, 3.50, 
for hus- 


This p positive relation ship between « 


4 nevertheless, having them before they are 


desire one per cent level of ‘Similar 
comparisons between the husband groups 


for children and marital adjustment, in the 
face of our earlier reported negative relation- | _ showed non- -significant differences — in the a Lice 
ship ‘between actual number of children and same direction as with the wives. _ oe ae : 
“marital adjustment, suggests that s some cou- Ano Another observation is. that adjustment 
who want children eventually are, scores” tend to increase with size of family 
_ in the “planned” husband and wife groups, : 
ready. failure in timing may result in fail to do so in any uniform manner 
partial maladjustment because of the dis- the ‘ ‘unplanned” groups. . We have already 
a and hardships that “unplanned” families have the 
lower Scores, , and that the percentage 


family. It would seem, therefore, 
For, obvious reasons, this between family size and marital adjustment, 
only of the couples having children. _ observed earlier in the paper, is the increas- — 
Husband and wife ‘Tesponses agreed in are- ing presence of unplanned children as the 
‘markable ‘manner, with only 14.4 per cent family gets larger. If all children were 
showing contradictory answers. The percent- it may be that the relationship 
of all ‘saying that all of their 


now know, would you have fewer, same 
three children. hus, ‘nearly, thirds number, or more children than you 
these parents ha “unplanned” children, have? 


3 compares. adjustment scores ac- 


TABLE 3. Mean / ADJUSTMENT 
WIVES, By PLANNED 


By Swe or Famity xperience had 


e 
Approximately sixty per cent of those 
Adjustment Sco said they would have the 
—— _ number of children if doing it over again, 
compared with thirty per cent w who said more 
and ten per cent who s said fewer. Percentages — 
differed by size of present family, a as show 
7 (32. n Table 4. In general, percentages desirin; 


family, while those desiring the same number 


or more decreased. This supports our earlier 
_ finding concerning parallel increases between 
unplanned children and family size, and is 


for ‘of internal consistency within 


e higher 
' ‘in the “planned” group. . As a further test, the study. a Pode a 
family ‘size was disregarded, momentarily , Among the groups answering 
$0 obtain larger _ numbers” in the 


“planned” and ‘ ‘unplannec ” categories for 


same,” more,” mean marriage adjust-— 
ment scores were 10.0, (24.3, and 24. A for 
of ‘statistical manipulation. ‘When — husbands and 13. 5, 28. 2, and 29.8 for wives 

_ the wives’ scores of these cance 


combined ‘groups respectively. Statistical significance at the: 


“ Se , the group with unplanned — five ‘per ¢ cent level of confidence was found big 
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‘others combined, | for both husbands and nd For” the “would not wait “uncertain 


wives. This supports our earlier finding con- “would wait’ categories, adjustment 


cerning lower adjustment scores for parents 
with unplanned children. 


ABLE 4 PERCENTAGES OF SPOUSES Pewee, ‘SAME or More CHILDREN IF SrTarting 


yYumber 


3 69.0 7. 


aed 7 32.3 


differences between those who 


would and those who would not wait were 


— 


erence to the college s —— 

(4) If starting over agai what (6 


of confidence, for both = 


) Does your your 
college aid or your marriage 
About seventy-five pe per cent of all answer- 
ing seemed satisfied; that is, they said the three hundred couples. 


they would not wait if doing it over again. who answered, approximately twenty-eight 


_compares fifteen per cent who 
3 would wait and ten per cent who were 
“uncertain. Husbands and wives ¢ did not differ. 


now know, would you wait until after col 


their marital” adjustments, thirty-two per 
cent that it disturbs, and forty per cent that 


"significantly in this respect. has no effect. Husband and wife answers 


4 ‘- Marital adjustment scores were 29.3, 10s were not significantly different. Comparisons 
—* 2.6 for husbands and 33.4, 21.0, ond 3.4 by present family size revealed some signifi 
for “wives respectively, according to the cant differences for the husbands, with 4 
“would not wait,” “uncertain,” and “would childless feeling that college is an aid to 
marriage adjustment more often thar than thoe 


” categories. For both ‘spouses, scores h 
between those who were either uncertain or with either ‘one or two children. — ae | 
‘Husbands who felt that college attendance 


would wait and those who would not wait 
found to be significantly different at marital adjustment had a mean adjust: 


the one per cent level of confidence. ment ‘score of 34. 6, compared with 11.0 for 
“those who felt that it disturbs. Similar fig. 


If starting over ‘what you ures for the wives were 28.7 and 15.8 respec: 


now know, would you wait until after a 4 tively. For both s spouses, differences were 


to children? significant at the one cent: level ¢ | 


4 in answering this, with about fifty eight per 


(7) Does” presence ssence of ¢ children in yout 
cent ing that they would not wait, twenty family aid or disturb your marriage adj just 


ae seven per cent saying that they would wait, ‘ment while in in college ie 
and fifteen per cent remaining uncertain. 


Thus more spouses would wait to have chil- forty p per cent 

er dren than to get married, if doing it over parents indicated that children are an aid to 
again, though in both cases the majority marital adjustment, twenty” per cent that 
_ tended to endorse their past behavior. they disturb, , and forty per cent that they 


found to be significant at the one per cent — | 


per cent said that college attendance e aids 14 
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an aid to } 

“metropolitan center; and our own either marital adjustment or college per- 

q ely involved a relatively young group er 
— 


cent that 
that they 


i the children in your 


. . Because | of the extremely small number of 
wives attending college, only husband re- to marry if they could start over r again; 


16.9 for those who children 
disturb. The difference was significant at the 
“one per cont level of 


Gg 


TAL ADJUSTMEN TS OF COLLEGE COUPLES 


no effect. Husband and wife answers gaged in ‘the pursuit 
were: similar. Wives with one child tended Could it be that such things as family fric- 


4 


= to regard the situation as aiding mar-— tion, war tension, urban living, and college 
plage adjustment, while those with two create situations that make chil- 


‘This difference was significant at the two per otherwise welcome them? 


‘cent level of confidence. Our data give strong support to Reed 


For the “aids” and ‘ “disturbs” categories, ‘claim; namely, that marital adjustment in- 


8.2 for husbands, | and 26.2 and 10.3 for control ee in line with their desires 


' =. on marital adjustment were 27. 2 and fo according to the ability of couples a 


wives In both instances, 


lower scores; those only one or 


children; (2) those with unplanned 


family aid or disturb the successful accom- 
plishment ‘of your college work? 
cin than now if they could start over again; 


those who would wait until after college io = 
have children if they. could start over again; ‘= 


sponses were for question. 


cess, thirty-eight per cent that they ‘disturb, — attendance or the presence of children dis- _ 
and thirty-seven per cent that they have no turbs either their marital adjustment or 
effect. ‘Thus n more fathers thought that | chil- school perf ormance. All of these evi- 
It would seem ‘that college at 
ortion of one-child fathers thought that the when combined with marriage and parent- a 
child’s presence contributed to school success hood, creates family tensions for some of the 


than did fathers with two or more offspring, = persons involved. We found the following 
but the difference was, not significant. 


7 
‘elt that children are an aid to ‘college su suc- mand (0) those who felt that either college 


- again; (3) the proportion of husbands feel- 
ing that college attendance is a 
factor in marriage; and (4) the proportion 
wives feeling that children disturb 
riage adjustment while husband is still in 
school. Explanations given by ‘respondents 


for their answers are revealing. Those _ “re 


= SUMMARY 


THEORY vs 


In this; sample of Purdue we have 
- found the relationship between family size 


and marital adjustment to be a negative one. 4 _ sons who felt that t college attendance isa 


This ; agrees with several other researchers; disturbing: factor in ‘marital adjustment x 
"notably, the Mowrers, Hill, and Reed, cited plained as follows: there are financial sacri- 


a. children; (3) those desiring fewer children 


(4) those who would wait until after calege iv 


earlier j in the the paper. Each of these studies, fices and worries living 


including our our own, | n, has been of a “highly _ are often unsatisfactory; school and _— 
Selected segment of the population -char- take too much time from home life; there 
acterized by one or more > specialized ‘ ‘prob- is too little _ time for recreation; tensions 
lems”—the Mowrers were concerned with from school ar are ‘often transferred into the 
_ couples who appealed to social agencies for home; and the realization that the situation - 
help; Hill limited his investigation to war- is temporary keeps one unsettled. Parents es 
torn families; - Reed’ s sample was from a who felt that children are a a disturbance to 
en- formance listed the reasons the 
en ng they 
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j the economic demands; they com-— - affect the marriage re tionship. It seems 
* plicate- the housing situation; "the added likely that that other groups, in this highly com. 


noise and distraction make » studying difficult; petitive e and insecure society of rS, al 


and the added responsibility requires | extra under similar pressure and in those groups . 


time, s such as for night duty in case of we would also expect to find family size 


marital adjustment applying equally to all _ tive one. And in addition to group variables 
a =a and all families. More important in the values surrounding children there are 


_ than sheer number is the value parents place the m many personal differences which people qj 


to the personalities of the spouses and the © presence and 1d number of children ‘may a? 


circumstances that surround them. Insofar any given marriage e either w way. 
: 4 family size is related to marital adjust- Students of measurement in marriage prev 
it is ‘the discrepancy between | expecta- diction and adjustment a are coming to realize 


* and realization that is important, and that their “must be built from 
to determine this ‘it is necessary first of all iy : 


th ] ] 
to take the values of people into account. =f © culture and class to which the tests 7. 


our own study, it has been evident that, for find ap plication. An additional | ‘suggestion, 
many students, the pressure of School “work. based upon our research expel erience with this 
one factor of family size is is that the individ 
is sufficient to give children a negative > values ys 
“nancies come anyway, unplanned, the at the norms, "insofar as is 
“likely” be f rustration and competing possible, will reflect the degree to which cach 


a 
interests, which, in turn, , may adversely ‘Person 1 realizes his own goals. 


INGTON: 


ves study is a summary analysis of 


‘infancy or illness, and for play “when | daddy negatively related to marriage adjustment, 


comes home.” Where pressure is less, or the desires 
there is no simple rela- spouses regarding children are met, it seems 
= tionship between number of children and likely that the relationship would be a posi- , 


on children, and this varies widely according hold. Therefore, as earlier suggested, 4 


(b) 
mainis 
divide 


population migration within the State ) present “only the “more significant inter- 


of Washington between and pretations, ‘conclusions, and generalizations, 


1940, The | data have been ‘derived with no formalized listing of hypotheses and 


with only a minimum 1 of supporting statistics. 
Most conclusions and generalizations have 1 
been incorporated into the main body of the 


Beare je nee is made to ‘Vv incent paper. Also, in order to conserve space and 


‘Miller for his outstanding assistance in the 
preparation of this paper. In addition, valuable aid at the s same time make the data and interpre-— 


was rendered by Warren Kalbach, Don Gibbons, - tations clear and comprehensible, extensive 


Marie Jackson, Elaine Corke, Mildred Giblin, and use has been made of graphic techniques. ae a as 


Comparatively systematic state-wide stud- elicited the financial assistance and cooperation — 
ies of population migration have been made in this of the Rockefeller Foundation, the ‘Bureau of the 
country. The most comprehensive one to date is Census, Scripps Foundation, and other agencies and 
Thompson’s ‘Migration Within Ohio, individuals to have special tabulations of within- 
— Scripps Foundation for Research in in Popu- State migration statistics made for the entire coun- — 


 Tation Problems, Oxford, Ohio, 1951. _ try. The present study is one of several studies of its 


tinct 


-ecolog 


tion. 
_Tepres 


before the punched cards for the 1940 now being carried on in various parts | the 


were sche be destroyed, Dr. — United States. 
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"MIGRATION WITHIN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 7 1935-4 


The on the 1940 c cnsus rainfall, manifest greater fluctuations the 


‘paul relating to migration was phrased | eastern than in the western segment of the 
asf follows: “In place did this person state. Figure. 1 portrays certain demographic 


ily size April 1, 19352” The definition of and ecological differences among the various 


ustment, “migrant according to the 1940 census in- Subregions, In terms of population numbers. 
(a) living i in different the area west of the Cascades ranks higher 
ties in 1940 and 1935 ; (b) those living in a “asi ranks bigs 


“city of 100,000 or more i in 1940, but living than the area east ¢ of the Cascades. les the 
variables. ‘elsewhere in the same c county in 1935: ; -politan Subregion which includes’ the 
of Seattle and Tacoma (King and 


are 4 those living in a city of 100,000 or Pierce ‘Counties)_ 


and density and : in economic ¢ productivity, 


people a 5, but livin elsewhere in the same 
in 193 over not only the area west of the Cascades 
tabulated _Sub- the focal point of the Inland Empire, which 


age pre- regions consist of one “or more ‘contiguous _ 
q includes most of eastern Washington, north- 


O realize counties grouped together largely in terms of 
ilt from their relative economic an and demographic ‘ite, of ‘western’ Montana 
ests will homogeneity measured ‘terms of “value 
gestion, ‘There are two of subregions:? P ym in 
by various major economic activities 


with thls (a) Metropolitan subregions —Composed gives Subregion A the highest rank with 
dividual aR of a large city, chiefly those having 100, ah $1,439. The per capita | productivity for the 
cen en into | or more > inhabitants, and the counties con- — City of Seattle is $2,063, for the City of 


ir as taining or ‘surrounding such cities (in some Tacoma, $1,330, and for the ring $393. 
i highly metropolitanized— areas. two counties Subregion B is second highest with $1,091. 
or more). Each metropolitan subregion con- The City of Spokane is only slightly higher 
sists, therefore, of a central city and than Tacoma with $1,332. The ring for 
| ~ surrounding suburban “ring. a es Subregion B showed a per capita rate of 
a re (b) Nonmetropolitan subregions—The re- $402. For the three non-metropolitan sub- 
maining counties in 1 the state which are regions, Subregion 3 is first with $973, Sub-— 
divided into several groups, their agricultural _ region 2 is second with $843, and Subregion | 
homogeneity the chief of 1 is lowest with $737. 
classification. Since it was assumed that economic factors 
a “ae various s subregions and “central cities, are of primary importance in the migration — 
for the State are indicated p process, a detailed study wi was made between 
on Figures 1,2,and 3.00 differences in economic conditions among 
Demographic and ecological _character- the several subregions i in 1935 and 1940 and 
istics of subregions. The differentiation changes” that: occurred during this pe period. 
the State of two large areas Variables selected for included: 
west and the ascade (1) total ‘income reported by individuals, 
_ Mountain Range—is perhaps the most dis- 1934; (2) bank deposits, 1934 and 1939; _ 
tinctive as well as ‘most significant (3) public welfare obligations incurred by 
ae | fact affecting intra-state migra- counties, 1934 and 1939; (4) business and ie 
tion 1. T he Western part -characteristically occupation taxes "accrued , 1935- ~36 and 
“Tepresents~ a relatively mountainous ever- 1939-40; and (5) retail sales taxes accrued, 
_ green belt with dense forests, heavy precipi- 1935-36 ‘and 1939-40. Separate correlations 
tation, and moderate climate. The dominant were made between per capita differences of 
landscape features i in the eastern section n are pairs o of subregions” for each economic char- 


a emi-arid Columbia River Plateau and — rar in 
‘thine as. For more extensive treatment of 
wie differences between metropolitan and nonmetropoli- 
of its tan areas, see Donald J. Bogue, The Structure of the 


-2Warren S. and Donald J. Bogue, Metropolitan Community: A Study of Dominance 
ubregional Migration as an Area of Research,” ” and Subdominance, Ann Arbor: University of Mich- 
Social Forces, 27 190), PP. 392-400. 
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acteristic and net ealagaliad between the sub- merge of inmigrants from Subregion 1 to Subregion 
 gegions. Because of limitation of space only a — A was 19 427; the contrary movement was — _s 
few summary ‘statements can be included: : 20, 280. The number of inmigrants to 
3 (1) In ‘support of the hypothesis ‘that mi- region A from the remaining subregions is — 
grants tend to move from | economically — as follows: Subregion 2, 7 ,516; Subregion B, oe 
lower to economically higher ‘subregions, net 582; and Subregion 3, 2 275. Of the total 
‘migration lay in the expected direction in of 32, 800 inmigrants to Subregion A, 17,000 
most, but not all, instances. (2) In | support went to Seattle, 4,217 to Tacoma, and 11,583 
the hypothesis that migrants tend to move to the r ring. 
from subregions having a lower rate of in- The total amount of outmigration from SB | 
crease in economic activity to subregions Subregion A was 28,184 which indicates | a 
“having a higher rate of increase. , net ‘migra- net gain of 4,616. With respect to net migra- 
tion lay in the expected direction i in most, tion between Subregion A and the other sub- id 
but not all, instances. _(3) All correlations — _ regions, Subregion 1 was the only one that 5 
_— Were positive, ranging from low to ‘moderate — showed a gain. In general, it can be said ra 
jn size but not statistically significant. Ex. that the western part of the state gained at ie 
amination 0 of the scattergrams indicates that the expense of the eastern part. 
deviations of the: observed values" from mai In comparison to Subregion A, , Subregion 
dine of regression of Y Y x be rela- 1 B Teflects a considerably smaller volume of 
tively large.* - and outmigration (Figure 3). Moreover, 
4 7 , Subregion B recorded a net migrant loss of 
Although: the actual numbers of migrants 
ington of 1,736,191, there were 177, and from particular areas are significant, 


within- state migrants, In addition, 200 also i is to derive some measure 
moved to Washington from other states 
106,800 left Washington since April 1, 1935. 
Our interest is in the 177, 840 ‘within-state of the in- and ‘outmigrant a areas. For exam-— 
a migrants who moved from (a) one siden Oe the number of outmigrants from Sub 
ore , (b) to and from “the: ‘central Tesion A between and 1940 comprised 
cities within the metropolitan subregions, 184 people and the estimated total Pop- 
and (c) between the central cities and non- 
metropolitan ‘subregions, 
Migration between non-— 000 of ‘population was 45.7. The 
suiverions. Figures” 2 and responding figures for Subregion B are as 
graphically portray the volume and direction follows: outmigrants, 11 450; estimated 
of migration between the two metropolitan 1935 population years of over 
subregions and the three nonmetropolitan 147,480, rate 77.6 | per 100." 
_ Subregions. It will be observed that the inmigration rates for Subregions A 
heaviest streams ‘of migration occurred and B 50.7 and 71. 8, respectively. 


¥ 


— 


tween “Subregion and Migration within metropolitan subregions 
metropolitan Subregion A The total number One of the most significant characteristics 
| wae the internal migration pattern for the 
a This of the state of Washington is the relatively large 
tion in Washington will be covered in more detail hy population increments added to the ring areas. ee 


a doctoral dissertation ertation now being w written of the metropolitan subregions both from the 
outmigration rates are computed according to the following formulas: 


_ Number of inmigrants toa given area 


enumerated 1940 resident population 5 years and 


_Number_ of outmigrants from a given area narea_\ 
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central cities the nonmetropolitan of migration the non- 
sbregons. It will be noticed from Figures metropolitan subregions" 
2 and 3, , for example, that 5, 764 people _ summary tabular form as follows: | 


away from and 11,583 moved to the 


of Subregion A; the corresponding fig- _Outmigration 
ures for Subregion B are 2, 096 and 3,507. | 


Subregi 
oe For the cities of Seattle and Tacoma, respec- ig 


tively, outmigrants comprised 18,222 and 
4, 198 and inmigrants, 17,000 and 4 217. The ‘a 
number of outmigrants for the city of 
_ Spokane was 9,354, as as compared to 7, 575. 

@ 
inmigrants. corresponding in- and out- 

‘migration rates for these areas show a much 

‘The following is a sum- At least two. signi 

mary” of in- and for the three can i be derived 

First , the ‘outmigration rates by subregion 


consistent westward trend. Sec- 


“tendency o obtains | except - in the case » of me move- ve 
A. "ments between Subregions 2 and 3, where 
66. relatively slight balance occurs in favor of 


The outmigration rate” for the ring Migration streams and distance.® In 


4 Subregion A was 34.1 and the ‘inmigration tion to the two metropolitan Subregions AD | 

rate, 59. 6. Out- and immigration rates for and B, Subregion 1 is nearest A and farthest 
from B. Subregion 2 may be considered in 


Seattle or ‘Spokane. inf concerning inmigration to 

more favorable position of the e ring tan Subregion A: (1) There is an inverse 

areas in comparison to the central cities sg Ee between the volume of migrants — 


further emphasized when an analysis is made and distance as measured by (a) total num- . 
ber of migrants, (b) inmigration rates, and 


(c) outmigration rates. On the basis 


males. This confiems the findings: of se 
_ Two additional conclusions concerning the 


iW 
Seattle to 57. 1 from Subregion A can be stated as as follows: 
to Seattle. . 26.1 There is an inverse correlation between 


ttle to T «1,793 5. distan h igrants, 
Seattle to o Tacoma istar ice e number of outmig 


Tacoma to. Ring 5,300 : the factor of distance in relation 


movements in the State of Washing- 
ton, it is essential to keep in mind the factors of — =| 2 
and “travel time” as they relate to 
topography, arteries of travel, and location of 
towns and cities. For example, Subregions 1 and2 
aes are actually contiguous, but in many respects rela- 
tively imaccessible since they are separated by the | 
Cascade Mountain Range, which is crossed by only 

Summary of migration trends between three highways. addition, course, there 


| | 
— | 
7 e 
i 
if 
| 
«Seattle ...... @.0 
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is apparent ‘that the migration pattern 3 _is farthest from A nearest to B. 
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n of mal and subregions an 


from Sabeegion A to Subregions 1 between central cities and their "rings. 


and 2 is nearly identical, but the proportion I summarizes basic data. a_relating to 
of males to Subregion 3 is very much higher. these patterns. 
: Inmigrants to Subregion B manifest pat- differentials. ‘Age differentials ef in- 
similar to those A — and outmigrants, for the three cities 


AND 
NONMETROPOLITAN SUBREGIONS CLASSIFIED ‘SEX “AND 


‘cry on | Nearest | INTER FARTHEST 


TO 
CENTRAL CITIES 


RATE. 


INMIGRATION 


RATE .... 


: 

it 
4 


‘OUTMIGRANTS FROM 
CENTRAL CITIES 


OUTMIGRATION RATE ... | 
RATE. 


TACOMA 


OUTMIGRATION RATE 
RATE 


SPOKANE 


1,863 


to numbers and sex ratios. For out- subregions reveal ‘th 


“migrants, the relationship between distance f following significant facts: The age 


volume is very consistent, but in the group (20-24 is the only one that indicates 
case” of the ratio net -inmigration for all three cities, < 
nae though the figure for Tacoma is pede) 
small. This group is predominantly female. 


OF MIGRANTS 2) Except for Tacoma male -outmigrants, 
ready have been made concerning the rela- than those for outmigrants, but the median — 
tionship between distance and sex differen- a ages ges of both i in- and outmigrants | were lower 
tials both in- and outmigrants for than the median ages of the city residents.” 


“Sex differentials. Certain observations al- the median ages for inmigrants were lower 


820 
| | 
for 
= | age i 
(1968) 1402) 1, 34] 4 22 Tosse 
| | 3 273] 108 ate 
— 
oS under: 
reside’ 
ulatio: 
4), 
 catege 
Migra 
|i = 


> 
(36. 35. 4 
g this index, the over- 
‘ = the largest Proportions 0 of net outmigrants "selectivity. the age group 20-24 is fur- 
NCE from the central cities to the ‘nonmetropoli-- ther emphasized, especially ‘Seattle. 
tan ‘subregions. The group 35-44 was high- Moreover, the index clearly demonstrates 
est for both Seattle and ‘Spokane. (4) T he the uniformly low selectivity of inmigrants 
o§ highest inmigrant rate for all three cities is 45 years of age and over for all three cities. 


the age group 20-24. For Seattle Children 5-9 years of age “comprise a rela- 


Tate is 85.4 4 per 1,000, for Tacoma, ‘58. 9, and tively larger proportion of inmigrants for 
| Spokane, 83. 6.8 It will be observed from i * acoma and Spokane than for Seattle. ; nd 
Figure 5 that the inmigrant rate for With» _Tespect to age selectivity in- 
group is higher for Seattle and ‘Spokane “migrants ai and “distance, following con- 
~ than for Tacoma. (5) Inmigrant rates a are Bp nse. can be drawn : (1) For Seattle and 
s relatively | low for the age poe 45 years of | Tacoma the age group 20-24 manifested a 
age and over, ‘tendency, to increase with distance but the 
4: Another measure of in- and outmigration ie sage was true for Spokane. (2) For all 
= ‘which seems to be more reliable and dis- three cities the age group 45 years and over 
-criminating g than either numerical gains and tended to decline with distance. (3) The 
or ‘specific | rates is an index developed selection children a3. decreased “with 
_— Elmer H. Johnson.® distance for Spokane . The deviant tendencies 7. 
_ indicated by Spokane for the age — 
*Inmigrant rates are based on the 1940 enumer- 24 and 5-13 suggest that the explanation 
population and the outmigrant rates, on the possibly lies in the subdominant ‘character 


1935 estimated population, 5 years old or more. ' 
Educational Attainment and Internal Migro- of the Spokane metropolitan ‘subregion. 


‘tion: United States, 1935-1940, Doctoral Disserta- age differentials. from the 
tion, unpublished, University of Wisconsin, 19: 1950, to nonmetropolitan. 
a Methodological Note A. al 
‘(Figure 6). (2) For all three 
cities there is a consistent decline in out- 
t rates for each successive age group — 
30 years and over. (3) For all three cities, 
j=total ‘population in a given demo- the proportion of outmigrants among 


category living younger children (5-9) is than f for 
n.j—total migrants in a given demographic older children (10-19). 


moving into (or out of) j 


Nij=population in j subregion in i subcate- definite tendency for ‘a high selection of 

of . category outmigrants 20-24 years of age to increase 
‘nij=number of migrants in i subcategory — with distance for Seattle and Tacoma; ae 


f . category moving into out 
selection of older outmigrants (45, years s and 


An index with a positive sign for ; a given sub- 4 over). declines with ‘Gatemce from 
in "category (i) represents overselection of migrants, qT ‘bu ith dist 
__ whereas an index with a negative sign indicates 40 acca, u increases wi is ence or 


underselection. If the proportion of migrants to Spokane. “For children 5- 19, selection | de- 
; a residents in a given subcategory is more than the creased wi th distance for Seattle and Ta- We 


_ Proportion of total migrants to total resident pop- — coma, _ but tended to increase with distance 
ulation, then the algebraic sign will be positive eae 1S 
he ie., there is an “overselection” for this sub. a tog 
category. By the same token, if the proportion of A 
migrants to residents in a given subcategory is less — _ dents the algebraic sign will be negative [= 
the proportion of total migrants to to total resi- + there is an “underselection.” a 
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‘the resident populations of ‘these re- For all three cities the selection are 
spective cities. The following is a ‘summary more > consistently related to than 
‘median grade completed for the popula- outmigration. 
tion (25 years | of age and over for tl the in- Employment status.° The “employment 
“migrant and “resident populations of status data on inmigrants 14 years of age and 
three cities ‘to the central cities indicate a progres- 


ae ‘The highest inmigrant rates are to be found — sive decrease with distance in both ong 
| the categories, “ ‘1 to 3 years of college” ; in n_ specific rates with respect — to 
“4 or more years of college.” ’ The lowest total migrants, (b) employed migrants, ao 
} migrant rates for all three cities are found unemployed migrants, and (d) those not in 
the category “ “less than 5 years of school- the e labor force. Inmigrant specific rates 
(Figure 7). the employment ‘status categories for the 


| s selection index shows for all three three central cities" are indicated in the 
cities a femarkably consistent progression figures 


from the lowest categories (“less than 


jean” “of schooling) to the college levels. ics 
below the high school level. The selection and over ployed Force 
migrated t there is a definite increase Tacoma (36. 6 40.0 35. 33. 
In terms of selection index, 
> ranked highest for the “employed” and 
for ‘Subregion Conversely, there’ Seattle highest for ‘the “unemployed.” ” For 
i selection with distance all three cities, there was an “underselection 
ucational levels below high» school those “not labor force.” In t this 


ay 
a Seattle and Tacoma. The pattern for Spo- stance, Seattle ranked lowest. Both Seattle 
_ kane is less consistent in this respect. ae _ and Tacoma show an increased overselec- _ 
‘outmigrants from Seattle, Tacoma, tivity of employed ‘and unemployed with 
and Spokane show ‘higher median grade com- distance, whereas the opposite tendency ob- 

_ pleted than their ‘respective resident popu- tains for those ‘not in labor force. It should 3 
lations. Furthermore, the median grade com- be be ‘pointed out, , however, that the over-_ 


4 pleted is generally higher for female selectivity for ‘the: employed ‘in relation to 
Telationship obtains ns for males. The highest Rates for employment ail occupational status 
outmigrant rates occur in the categories “1 gre based on the 1940 enumerated population 


to 3” and “4 or years” of college years of age and over. Only inmigrant rates were 


computed since it was not possible to estimate 
- completed. The lowest rates of outmigration — with any reasonable degree of reliability the 1935 


generally” are in the categories below populations for the various categories relating to 
Seventh grade of school. employment and occupation. Employment and oc- 
_ cupational status tends to shift with migration. 


q a further discussion, as well as empirical data 
os grants does not show the regularity res revealed — on this point, see John N. Webb and Albert Weste- 


by the selection index feld, “Industrial Aspects of “Labor Mobility,” 


= 1 
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Educational differentials of in- and out- below the college level for Seattle and Spe = 
oa | a ig . Inmigrants to the cities of Seattle, kane outmigrants, and below the fourth year § 
me migrants. Inmig 4 
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MIGRATION WITHIN ‘THE STATE OF WASHINGTON: 1: 
distance w was higher for Tacoma than Seattle, groups. On the basis of the 
but for the ‘unemployed the reverse was true. selection index, (a) professional and semi- 
does not conform to any clear- (0), domestic service 
pattern with “respect to employment status workers, and (c) farm” laborers 
and distance, although there is a tendency ‘overselection for all ‘three cities, 

for the overselectivity of both employed < and proprietors, managers, and officials, and 

unemployed to decrease with distance. (e) craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers 
cording to the selection index, there is a show an underselection. The remaining oc- 

4 definite tendency f for those not in in the labor cupational categories vary from one city to 
force | to increase with distance. another with respect to selectivity. 
to the nonmetropolitan sub-— The distance factor and occupational 

regions from th the central cities: indicate the “lection do not show any uniform pattern for for 
{4 following: characteristics and p ‘patterns: (1) three ¢ cities. There are, however, three 

measured by both actual numbers and ‘categories—(a) craftsmen, foremen, and 
rates, those classified as “employed” kindred workers, (b) domestic service 

crease with distance from the central cities. and | (c) laborers (except farm laborers) ve 

(2) The numbers rates for ‘the unem- —which are inversely correlated with dis- 
ployed and for those not in labor force do tance from each c city. 

not exemplify as. consistent pattern, al- The following observations are a summary 

- though the general tendency for the numbers | of inmigration to the nonmetropolitan sub- ae 

and rates for these two categories is to ‘Tegions: from the “central Cities. 
decrease with distance. (3) The s election highest rates > recorded for (a) profes- 
index indicates (a) an overselection of em- sional and semi-professional workers (92. 1), 

ployed inmigrants, an underselection of (b) clerica Sales, kindred workers 
unemployed except in the case of Spokane, — (56.2),  (c) proprietors, managers, , and offi- 


and (c) an underselection of those not in cials (50. 4). (2) The lowest rates were Te 


4 


FicureE 


that there is an inverse e relationship between (8.8) (b) farm laborers (17.4), and (c) (c) : 
the employed and unemployed and distance laborers (except farm m laborers) (27.9 9). 
and a positive relationship between — The selection index exemplifies a remark- 
"4 not in the labor force . and distance. ene, | - ably consistent pattern for each of the three 
Occupational status. Figure 8 portrays cities. All the following categories ‘show 
inmigrants ‘occupation- -specific rates to the coverselection of migrants from Seattle, 
central cities. It will be « observed that kane, and Tacoma to the nonmetropolitan 
the highest inmigrant rate is for domestic oe (a) professional and | semi- pro- 


labor force. (4) The selection index reveals for (a) farmers and farm | managers: 


_ service workers (98. 5), and is followed in fessional workers, (b) proprietors, ‘managers, 
‘ike order by farm laborers (86.4), and (2) | and officials, (c) clerical, sales, and kindred 
‘the lowest and second lowest rates, respec- ‘and (d) craftsmen , foremen, ‘and 
tively, are are proprietors, managers, and officials kindred workers. Those which are consist- 
(34, 0) and craftsmen, foremen, and kindred : ently underselected are (a) farmers and farm _ ig 
workers —(35.9).12 In most instances, , the ‘managers, (b) operatives and kindred “= ‘a 


rates for individual cities conform to the pat “ers, ‘farm laborers, and laborers 4 
tern indicated on Figure 8. In comparison to (except farm laborers). 
Tacoma and Spokane, Seattle ranks much The pattern of distance and occupational 
lower for professional and semi-professional selectivity. shows little consistency for the 
Bs workers, farmers” and farm managers, and _ three cities. Selection of domestic service 


laborers. Tacoma ranks relatively low is inversely correlated with 


JRE 7. 


GU 


Fr 


for domestic workers. There are, of course, and selection of service workers (other. than» 


sex differences among many y of the positively correlated with 
The major occupation groups are to (a) farmers. and farm managers, 
“employed workers” 14 years old and over, that is, proprietors, managers, and officials, and (c) z 


who were actually at work or who had a 
ae St in the week of March 24 to 30, 1940. The _ farm laborers is negatively related to co 


‘criterion for the various: occupational tance for Seattle and Tacoma, but 


‘elated: to distance for 
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ADDITIONAL GENERALIZATIONS AND _ occupation, relative to Seattle and Tacor 3 ie 


In considering the problem of ‘within- 

‘state migration in Washington State the 

demographic ecological setting» is of 

The flow of migration was largely from cities an 

he characteristically agricultural -Inmigrants to central cities showed the 


differences between inmigrants to. central 


correlated with in | 
levels of economic activity among the various 
The correlations between 
~ migration | among the subregions and differ- 
ences in 1935 per capita values of total i in- 


. ers, service workers, other than in domestic, 


which also show an overselection. Outmi- 


7 Bey occupation taxes, and retail sales taxes grants from the central cities to the non- 


were positive, ranging low wt? metropolitan subregions showed the follow- 


be 
‘moderately high i in size. ~ i ing characteristics: (a) an excess of males, 


ae he pattern of intra- -state migration is . (b) higher ‘median age than for -inmigrants 
with maximal selection for the g group 25-29, 


‘positively correlated with changes in 

nomic activity among the various subregions. (c) higher educational status for female out- 

The rings for both metropolitan sub- | ‘migrants than and 
by show a considerable migration pull lower educational status for male -outmi- 
only from their respective central aad ‘grants: than male inmigrants, v with a net 
but also from the state as a whole. ‘pleas ae outmigration of migrants» with four years A 
a 6. Distance is an important factor in ‘he of high school and one or more years of 


‘The volume of migration is generally i in- migrants and an underselection of unem- 


actual numbers of in- and outmigrants, labor force, and an overselection of pro- 


pattern obtains for in- and outmigration | proprietors, managers, officials; 
between central cities and nonmetropolitan sales , and k kindred workers (other than do- 
subregions. The irregularities i in the patterns ‘mestic) ; craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
- for Spokane in- and outmigrants for _ workers; and service workers, and an under- 3 


age , education, labor force status, major selection for all the 


migrant ‘selection m may be related to 
ences in ecological | dominance. 
There were significant demographic q 


d outmigrants from central cities, 


young adults with 


| 
farm laborers) except p professional workers 


volume as well as in the selection of migrants. college, ar an overselection of employed 
versely correlated with distance in terms of ie ployed migrants. and of migrants not. in the 


(b) and ‘outmigrant rates. ‘This fessional and _semi- professional workers; | 


net ©) eater overce of lower 
. status occupations (domestic service work- 
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Chicago. ‘The relationships of the southern based on “a common observation,” that the = 


Prior to the concentration of large t num- 


migrations of the old stock do not 


‘therefore, their behavior has been determined 


a Michigan,” American Sociological Review, 3, No. 3 


THE EFFECTS OF SOUTHERN WHITE _WORKERS ON 
RELATIONS 


white workers on race relations in 
northern industrial plants i is part of 


to northern, urban ways, as found ‘Gunnar Myrdal made the assumption, 


whites to Negroes in the plants, and their - transplanted southern white finds little neces- ae 


effects on the policies of management, must | _ sity for accommodation to northern patterns bir 


be viewed in the context of the position of but is more likely to change ‘the situation 


so- -called “hillbillies” themselves in conform to his ‘ “southern prejudice.”* 
community | and i in n industry. Fee Sted 7 _ The Detroit race riot of 1943, occurring ae 


ina a city y with a large “hillbilly” element it in its 


bers of migrants, both white and» Negro, in population, served to focus attention on the 


3 defense centers during World War II, stu: ic - possible effect of southern white migrantson 


dents of race relations evinced only a casual race relations in the North. While no ‘Sys- 


interest in 1 the effects of southern white mi- ot tematic, intensive analysis of the role of the 


country. For example, Donald Young, in his ported, even by Humphrey and Lee the = 
American Minority Peoples, dismissed the recent migration of large numbers. of this 
- movement of native white migrants as rela- _ group has been singled out repeatedly as one 


gration on race relations in other parts of the ‘“hillbillies” in the Detroit Tot | has been 


unimportant, saying: of the most. important causes. Witness the 


dramatic statement of Thomas Sancton, 


made e shortly after the riot: 


seriously concern us, except as their movement | 
from the “country the city has brought in- During the thirties especially after pres- 


tolerant provincials into contact with minorities ent armament expansion began, white 
_ Whom they cannot Se ia ne erners and other outlanders by the hundreds of _ 
_ thousands came to work in the plants. The old, 


Erdmann D. Beynon, on ‘hill- subdued, muted southern race war 
reference to the attitudes and behavior of the background. 
southern whites towards Negroes? His brief 


a new situation in ‘the, same manner that ! North to accept a “non-southern” definition 
he did in the South: of interracial situations, he i is both an insti- 
a gator of racial conflict . and a an agent for the 
Migration to northern cities diffusion of “southern” "patterns “of Negro 


white relations. In the present study, the — 


‘for which they have no ‘cultural definition; 


contact with Negroes in a ‘specific situation — 


a lar el by life. in Tural southern re ions. For 
~ a —work—and their ‘influence on the policies 


to work i in the same gangs with Negroes.® 
1New York: Harper Brothers, 1932, p. 41. ‘York: Harper and Brothers, 1944,p. 79. 

2“The Southern White Laborer Migrates Alfred M. Lee and Norman D. 

“ Race Riot, New York: Dryden Press, 1943. Ee 

(June 1938), pp. 333-343. “The Race aed crix (1943), 


reactions of southern whites 


‘ 


“exemplifies that Thus it has been suggeste that, because 


— 
differ. | 
cities, flict could be expected 
e fol. | HIS analysis of the effects of so eek white migrants ‘defined 
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THE “HILLBILLIES” ‘AS A GROUP sult, “laissez. 


The southern whites studied were “interpreted by the ‘hillbillies” 


of many small “clusters” of. migrants con- nce of hostility. The term “hillbilly, 


re 


_centrated in an ethnically heterogeneous por- even when used in jest, was often p erceived A 
asa derogatory group: label. To the feeling 


of the Near West Side of | Chicago. The 


towns in the South Central States, especially what disadvantaged group was thus added 
we western ‘Tennessee. Although these people the belief that they were a disliked group. © 
e known a as “hillbillies” in Chicago, few Their defensive group 
them came from mountainous areas and result in the development | of in- group. | 
a, they regarded the name as a misnomer. — _ organization of a formal type. But the “hill. — 


this research, 150 s southern white mi- _ Dillies,” preoccupied with “making a living,” 


grants 9 were e interviewed , and the actual be- regarding the South as “home, and, 


havior of these and “many other southern 

whites was observed. Non- southerners and 

Negroes ; who were part of the social world of 5 
the migrants, including plant managers, 
-foremen, policemen, , teachers, bartenders, 

other workers, were also interviewed. re 


is the status of the “hillbillies” int the Near to ive for a year or two. iS ins my ee 


vague, and mobility, more than anything else, caused _ been a 


recognizable, stereotype of the southern © the “hillbillies” to be regarded by employers of the 
= migrant. _was held d by ‘many as a margina! group of laborers, conveniently _stated: 


southerners, and that they were regarde ed as available when there was a shortage of other ‘Havi 
a distinct, cohesive ethnic group. While little | 


labor, but undesirable as members of a a cadre fected 
hostility toward them was discovered, they of Job 
y rs with th 
as a culturally inferior group. This: few de 
a especially true int the case of some em- - ‘The: eyo position in n industry 0 of the | ma 
> who con: consciously avoided hiring so explains to a 
In turn, the southern whites la ings concerning their 
“themselves exhibited definite con- effect 0 on race relations. The range of policies 
In Chicago, they found themselves only groes in fourteen plants which employed 
group in mosaic of ‘diverse’ ethnic ‘southern white workers shows that the pe 
groups. The fact ‘that “they were white, ence or absence of ‘ ‘hillbilly” workers had 
native-born, and Protestant lost some of its only an indirect ‘minor effect on ‘the 
prestige value in an area such as the Near "policy of ‘management. a 
est Side, with its large population of In four of these | plants, Negroes were 4 
‘Italian-Americans. Negroes, while subject on jobs with white workers, and 


ginal and ele ment. in n the institutions. 
associations of the area in “which they 
lived. It may be said that they felt | a 
<a to be in, but not of, Chicago. ‘Visits = 
to the South | were frequent, and many fami- 


EFFECT ON (MANAGEMENT POLICIES 


once it 


‘many forms of discrimination in Chicago, sometimes worked side by: side with ; southern 
still possessed far more freedom and power — _ whites on machines or assembly lines. Three 
than they could enjoy in the rural South. of these factories were small plants, employ- _ =. 
g 
their position with those of “ for-— ‘55, ‘110, and 225, workers respectively 
me Ok eigners” and Negroes in 1 Chicago and in the a the very type of plant in n which some man- — 
South, the southern whites felt = had said, “You can’t have Negroes 
Toss: of status which contributed to the work with whites in close quarters 
development of a defensive group conscious- without trouble!” Not only did the southern 
| The impersonality and anonymity y of f many _ but they s shared the > same rest est rooms an and 
types of social relationships in the northern dressing rooms. It is true that the propor- =| 


city stood in sharp contrast to of in — 


he! 
4 
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i 
il 
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as a gi 
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per ce 
= 
ge? : 
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ies” as 
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th proportion ¥ was at gation which | no one ‘the person 


between 10 and 15 but had been who imposes it upon himself. 


higher during the War. The third plant, wi cs The policies of the ten plants which em- 
ployed ‘ “hillbillies’ had few 


because of a definite 


agers” had employed both Ne Negroes and a | gation could do so without having to spread 
number of southern whites. “southern racist ideas.” In all ten plants the 
The fourth plant, which employed not "policy of excluding Negroes existed — 
nly Negroes—about 15 per cent of the management became aware of the presence 
working force—but also” southern whites, of the “hillbillies,” and in only one plant 
_ Mexicans, and a variety of workers of foreign was it even suggested that the presence of | 
extraction, was a larger establishment. Al- Southern v whites was a deterrent to 
a though the personnel manager regarded “hill- changes i in the policy. Seven of these plants 
-billies”” as undesirable workers because of were small, with no more than 200 workers, 
their mobility, the plant was still regarded and with no higher proportion ‘of southern 
asa . good place to work | by the southerners. whites than were in some of the plants v which | 
It had 1,100 workers, slightly less than 10 _ did not exclude Negroes. . The personnel man- -— -~_ 
~iper ¢ cent of them ‘southern white. The per- agers 0 of these plants ‘did not give the fear a 
sonnel manager of this plant felt that the of “trouble” from the southern whites as : 
integration of Negroes" into the plant had reason | for - not hiring Negroes; instead, they 
been accomplished without difficulty because gave very y much the same _Teasons which 
of the firm stand taken by management. ‘He ‘Haas and Fleming reported to be ‘ ‘most 


Having southern white workers hasn’t af- ‘ment. t. These authors said: ved 


fected our policy at all. When they apply fora National Urban League in 1941-42 
job we tell them, “We have Negro workers and _ found the reasons given for nonemployment = F 


they’re good workers. If you don’t want to work | _ Negroes t to be of “infinite variety.” } ' Most com- 
) with them, you’d better not take the job.” Very mon were the following: Negroes never applied; 


—' few decide that they won't take it. Occasionally whites and blacks can’t mix on the same job; 


once it has decided to adopt the new policy.’ 
In these plants, regardless of the presence of This is is small” and you couldn’ t 
southern whites a nd other white workers Negroes with any whites, northern ot or southern. 


jmportant st steps to “fair employment” is “the 
taking of a firm position by management _ -ployers were very ‘similar, as the following 


“instead, it isa form of voluntary self-segre- 


we may have complaints: about friction with —haven’t time or money to build separate toilets; 


a the Negroes, but they may come e from northern no trained Negroes are available; they are Ba oy 


as well as from southern. racially unequipped for skilled work; the union 


Francis ey Haas and G. James Fleming, in | won't have them; don’t like Negroes and _— 


want them around; this is a rush job ai and w we 


i an article on n “Personnel Practices and War- = 


time Changes,” have said that one of the 


The reasons given byt these Chicago 


who might be equally prejudiced, -manage- For one thing, we just don’ t have room for 


had taken such a stand and found that pes washroom facilities. 


adopted without difficulty. It may be that , independent 0 of what the southern whites might 
te relatively small proportion of ‘southern think or do. We only hire them for a few 


‘Wiss employed in these plants was the re- = an 


“wo! 


Constitute discrimination in ‘the form of seg- 

Tegation imposed o on the Negro minority; and they’r re ‘mostly we don't 
have too ‘many jobs Negri es could do. eas 


™The Annals of the Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, CCXLIV (1946), p ». 53. 


ment policy, but during the war the man- grants who wished to enjoy such self-segre- _ - | 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
We've never given what the southern whites incite other white onto to nei a 
‘might do any thought. against the policy, but at least some “hill- 
billies” accepted the policy themselves by 


rat 
Regardless of the number of “hillbi employmen “In oth other plants, already = 


workers, rather than the diffusion of fluenc so thern whites, ma de t 
prejudices, seem to have caused these it possi 


y 
On the other hand, it may be concluded as ‘they might have in the South. The m4 


lativel 
that in the three larger plants with relative mary the oe 


— x 


Targe | blocs of “hillbilly” workers—from 


to 30° per cent of the working force—the “hillbillies” was that made 


"presence of the southern whites, but not 


a their actions, had an important indirect effect. 


on the employment policies of the. companies. shortage of of local w white labor. 


on 
These three plants had opened their doors 


THE REACTIONS OF THE MIGRANTS a 
labor” during a period when the 


supply” local white labor was curtailed. iews with 140 “hillbillies” who had 
2 The pool of southern white migrant laborers worked in Chicago plants” corroborated this i . 
in the West Side constituted for them Dan conclusion that the southern whites were 
“alternative to Negro- ‘workers as replace- able to make a peaceful accommodation to | 
o, and additions to the working force. the norms of the new situation. Of these 140, ay 
Had this alternative not been available, the were or had worked, plants 
pressure to hire Negroes would undoubtedly — that employed Negroes on the same jobs as 
have been much greater. It is highly signifi- . whites. Of the 81 who had never worked | 
that one of these Plants, although en- ith, Negroes under such conditions, only 
vered by | twelve ‘stated that they had deliberately. 


avoided working in plants with a policy of 
= Negro workers during the nondiscrimination. The existence of a an 
entire period of the War. It was during this even pattern of race relations in employment a 

game period that the ‘ ‘ “hillbilly” workers, _in Chicago made it comparatively | easy for am | 

Beet into the plant as s replacements for the southern whites to retain ‘this part - 1a 

Bi sd and Italian workers called into the their racial ideology without ‘making any q q 
service or attracted by more lucrative jobs, accommodation in their 


& 
attracted 
aa increased to 0 to over. one quarter of the worker remarked: 


a 


; cae management of this plant, as of t the never worked in a place where they hired nig- tures 
other two with large “hillbilly” blocs, had gers. I would if the job was a good one, but 7 

never hired Negro workers on an equal ‘basis never 


With whites. The standard explanations were On and, of the 59 persons 


- given, such as, “We don’t have the type of had ‘worked with Negroes without protest, q ¥ 
can these three all but four were “hillbillies” who 0 expressed 


Sociolog 
discrimination in hiring t to avoided working with 


they made possible the continua continuation tion of showed 1 remarkable inconsistency their Peter Hi 
‘an already existing policy. = actions. One man, who declared that he V 
On the basis of the policies and ‘ageper eg mess y up the machine” ” of any } Negro | Complete 

who w. was put to work in his plant, lived 7 


management in these fourteen plants it is 
L evident that the presence of southern white i 
evident that the presence of southern whi the same block with Negroes; he also 
‘ workers did not cause an increase in dis- mitted that the first job he had in Chicago A 
plants was as a waiter in a restaurant where he | 
had to serve Negroes. T he impression of 


those employers who believed, the > basis 
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billies” would work with Negroes if con- 


fronted a firm 


to his “southern” "prejudice. ‘the soubor 
had worked with Negroes, ‘such as a whites studied here, a 1 marginal group in 
. man who later returned to Tennessee be- dustry themselves, were found to have ‘little 
cause couldn’t stand to send his children effect ine employ ers” from 
tos school with Negroes, and a former mem- — 


most of the “ “cpillbillies,” Chicago was 
a place to live but “merely a place to |= existing of When con 


fronted with a of non- -discrimina- 


make a living. ‘The South continued to > be 
al reference group and they fol- 


exclusion when it was nveniently possible. attitudes of the southern ten: 


confronted with situations in rather an accommodation t¢ to the exigencies 
a specific situation. At the s same time, 


commodation 1 unnecessary for many of = 


=. 


Negroes in Chicago plants made such ac- 


re some of the featans a a offer an opportunity 1 for a some- 
the survival of ethnic minorities 
in America? The question is usually group cohesion and | cultural. | are 


posed indirectly because it is studied in cul- preserved i in this American minority toa 
q tures ‘ir in the process of disorganization. The high degree. _ When > Hutterites were 


studied some twenty years ago by Lee Emer-_ 


__ * Paper read at the annual meeting of the con Deets, he was not unmindful of areas of 


_ American Sociological Society in Chicago, Septem- 
ter 5, 1951. This paper is a report of one phase conflict and change.! But study differed 
a 3 the study, “Cultural and Psychiatric Factors in the from similar ones of other ethnic minorities = 


Mental Health of the Hutterites,” financed by the in its finding of a high degree of cohesion 
_ National Institute of Mental Health of the United social organization. By contrast In- 
States Public Health Service, at the Department Italian, or Polish immigrants, “who in 


j 
Sociology and Anthropology, Wayne University, 
‘ 4 Detroit, Michigan. The writer is indebted to Rev. the 1930’s were engaged in ay seemingly 


Peter re Elder Preacher of the Schmiedenleut at — hopeless: struggle for ethnic survival, Deets 
tne 


exhibit of ulness, social 


‘the Hutterische Communities,” in Publications 
the American Sociological Societ a 
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our ‘society is very y striking. Within their order ‘the Hutterite folk culture. For 
they have collective security. . - Crime, either a4 _ seventy- six years, covering the lives of four 


or five successive generations in 
Divorce is unknown. ‘Almost all: Hutterites have been subject to only mod. effecti 


Hutterite society have extraordinary _mental 
at erate population selectivit r 
health and freedom from mental conflicts’ and a popula selec y thr ough desertion 4 


tensions. Family quarreling does not exist. They members into the society or ‘through 
eel _ assert that quarreling of any kind is extremely — _ the conversion of outsiders. The about 8700 _ 


rare. Suicide has never occurred. “Insanity is =— living i in the summer of 1951 in a 


93 communal hamlets in the western United — 
‘are practically unknown. Even, States and Canada, largely natural de- 
death is quite universally viewed with an equa- scendents from shout fifty —Hutterite fami- 
nimity born of assurance that it is but a transi- lies who settled in three villages between ' 
tion into an eternal future life. Few Hutterites and 1877, with the 108° 
_ have intellectual problems which are a source of - 
mental conflict. ‘Truths are held as absolutes and 4 
a sufficient number have been established as gee 


living” 15 and over and ¢ about .04 per cent 
such to provide satisfying answers to individual | 
P a m cz the females are known to have left their 


-Tlages. About five per « pa of the males now 


problems. As compared with our society, the 7 
Hutterite community is an island of communities permanently. — cross- 


security in a riv of change. 


The variations in practice be- patter 
For years, this repu- tween individuals, families, and colonies are are somew 
- tation for social cohesion and peace of mind 


not great. This low degree of ‘the s sti 


nurtured by a common historical rocessof « 
“4 has been the object of an investigation of a y P of “primi 
cee “more than four centuries, , which began in 


Ruulti-professional research team under the 
direction of the writer. Unlike Deets in the No 
1930’s, we find that the Hutterites in 1950 _ emporary Hutterite society in North Amer- i and tr 


‘1 


ues. "eral times ay come close to becoming 


exterminated. In 1770, remnant the 


Overt family conflicts are rare. We know be 
Ys one divorce and two separations. , found refuge in southern | Russia and a 
promise of religious toleration. The ‘Hut- 
The aged, the ill, and the infirm are generally 
terites left Russia a little more than a 4 


well ‘protected and cared for. We did no 
century later to escape Russifica- 
find any case of major crime, psy 
severe physical assault, or other forms of tion and military service.* i | 
Religion is a major cohesive force in this. 


severel anti- -social behavior, but the group 
folk culture. Hutterites consider them rural r 


‘picture of the Hutterite community a: as 
4 unspoiled rural Utopia, which led us to study , ' 


them, is impaired. Our study shows othe 
to be unusual at least with respect to” their ich have similarities wi 


‘They aa 
effectiveness in maintaining a social system believe in adult baptism. They ate 


relatively. free of individuals who are neg- - vigilant pacifists and emphasize simplicity i wa 
ed or engage in severely, anti- social every aspect of living. Had Thorstein Veblen 
studied them, he would not have found, then 


acts, against their own group or the larger h id f 
or now, much evidence of cons icuous con- 
American society. ‘The question arises: How | 


x 
‘Before pri proceeding to the body of our data hi h en which h 
2Lee Deets, The Hutterites: Study 4 F. ‘Ziegleschmnid, Die Alteste Chronik der 
in Social Cohesion, Gettysburg, Pa.: Times and ma ‘Hutterischen Bruder, 1943; Das Klein Geschichts- 
mie. For a brief description of the research project, Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation. Also see an 
see Joseph W. Eaton and Robert J. Weil, “The English condensation by John Horsch, The Het 
Hutterite Mental Health all Mennonite Quar-  talan Brethren, 1528-1931, Goshen, Indiana: Men- — 
Historical Society, 15 (1931. 


Publishing Company, 1939. der Hutterischen Bruder. 1947, Philadelphia: 4 
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“SURV IVAL TECHNIQUE | OF OF THE HUTTERITES 


“at these people for ‘over a of social relationships. Colonies 


eentury. Their voluntary isolation from out- stay about 100 in size. 
side social influences has been all the more » (3) Fertility is high. It comes closer to » the 
effective because their way of life is well of om 
- 
integrated” around a strong value system. a er observed society. The median com 


leted famil in 1951 had ten children. 
= 5 Hutterites indoctrinate their children in a P y dren. + 


: (6) There is a narrow r. range e of prestige vari 
a generally well planned educational process. tions, leaving virtually a “classless society 
is We do not wish to run the risk of over-_ (7) Integration around an absolute value sys- 
stating the degree of homogeneity. Hutterites tem. The culture is ‘totalitarian,” if this 
are » not made out of one mold—the degree of term is used without its contemporary 


1 variation is. is - currently increasing. But by “political and anti-humanistic connotations. q 
‘comparison ¥ with American or western Eu- — Hutterites abhor all use of physical force 


= ropean cultures, be ‘characterized 


istic ‘principles of an 1 Anabaptist type of 
Christianity. ‘They are totalitarian in 
these respects: no major deviations from 
central | beliefs and socially approved prac- 
tices are tolerated; each generation is in- 
doctrinated ‘systematically to grow up to 
ice be and act close to what their tradi- 
ies are somewhat m than are tions believe; considerable subordination of 
the studies of ‘American Indians, « or African the individual of the “group 


“primitives.” Hutterite. children attend sep- 


teachers. They. employ up-to- date machinery The Hutterites have ‘such 
‘ and trucks in their farm work. Their welders, : 


social system for many generations in Europe 

tractor engineers, carpenters, livestock | ex- for over three- “quarters of a century in 

in perts, and the department heads of diversi- the United States. At present, however, the 

farms, have established many business pressure for change ‘and is” 
in in the nearby villages and ‘lary? sarong, and all | the time. commen 

In their social life and value system they 


First, there i is pressure from the outside. © 
_ are much more resistant to change. In these ‘The colonies : are visited almost daily by such © 


respects they are, ina limited ‘Sense, misror persons as salesmen, government oficial 
of the America of a few generations ag0. teachers, and doctors. The women, who used 
They are trying to preserve many of ‘its to get ‘out of the colonies only when they b 
a ‘tural reformation- ‘period \ values, and yet be- had to go to a doctor, now often accompany = i 
come part of the 20th century. The Hutter- the men. Although most of the colonies. en- 
_ ites also show us telescopically how much we joy a degree of geographical ‘isolation, the 7 a 
| changed, and reveal some of the pos- « outside,” > as Hutterites call it, has 
consequences of these” changes for broken down the barriers of isolation which 
_Hutterites hav unusual features, left Russia. Few colonies are now more a. 
a ; = of which are of considerable current than an hour or two from a good size city 
if 


7 


“ tific and political interest: 


A. family with little more than procreative — 


_affectional functions. Economic sup- ‘Falls, Sou Dakota. 

x port, preparation of food, and much of the |. Secon there also is P 3 

education after the age of about three are ‘inside.” Hutterites, particularly those in the 
community responsibilities. younger age groups, are internalizing some 


(2) A communal system of sharing property Of the Values expectations of 


and products American neighbors. ‘They v want more in- 
A high degree of security, both economic dividual initiative and choice and they 


(4) predominance of the primary- group type 
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J living it in in which concepts of right and wrong violation of f the —— 
are not being influenced by the experiences practice must be more than an isolated 
life in America. of the sort which is controlled ef. 
What i is somewhat distinctive about social fectively through the 
yal change in ‘this culture is its gradual nature community discipline—punishment of the | - 
and the institutionalized techniques that offender by admonition, standing up 
ave been n developed to deal with pressure church, and temporary ritual excommunica- 
change i in an organized fashion. Hutter- tion. Only when a deviation becomes wide- 
ites tend to accept cultural innovations be- spread in one or more colonies are the leaders _ 
the pressure for them becomes so great likely to appeal for a formal Statement of 
to threaten the basic cohesiveness of the unwritten community code. 
ial system. We shall illustrate this process i If such a formal rule is adopted by ri a 
| change, (which will be defined later 2 it is read to the governing assem- 
tc acculturation) primarily by refer- bly of male n members in every colony. ‘Adop. 
e to the written rules of the Schmieden- : tion or rejection is by majority vote of all 
leut st Hutterites, one of three cliques of -colo- "baptized males. | Hutterite leaders have their 
nies which “const “ears to the ground. Their g grass- -root con- 


— social sub-units of the larger “ethnic group. ; sciousness is indicated by the fact that in 
_ These written ‘constitute no system- the entire of the ‘Schmiedenleut col- 4 


Aruch of Orthodox ews.” Most problems ever - been voted 
behavior among the Hutterites are dealt with The Schmiedenleut do not 
on the basis ‘of ancient traditions, which are a rule. When the "pressure: for change be- 


transmitted to succeeding generations s comes strong enough among the members to ‘43 
si through example and oral communications. threaten harmony and unity, the rule ceases 
When people are sure of one another, no to be enforced. In time a_ ‘a new rule ¥ will be 
written laws are needed. Families, friend- passed to give formal recognition that a new 
_ ‘cliques, and other primary groups 0 or- practice is now authorized. What started as 
their affairs on yn the basis of mores, at violation becomes the law. The Hutterites 
; supported by common consensus. Rules tend are not fanatic. In this they differ from most _ 
to be written n down only when this common groups which he have established colonies im 


consensus s starts to break down. volving communal ownership of property y or 
study unusual religious principles. They do not ex- 
examination of such written rules has several pel a a member for deviating a little from the 
— 
os advantages. ‘They are what Durkheim calls, narrow w path of custom. Disagreements, 1 new : 


the “ “visible ‘symbols of social solidarity.”® 6 ideas, and personal idiosyncracies are not 


>, 


. T he 1 written rules are objective evidence e that t completely repressed, although | they a are not 
change has occurred. They do not vary encouraged. Taking their cue from the 
a Te the biases of the researcher, but ex press dogma that man is born to sin, they do not — 
perfection from anyone. = 
rules, a among the Schmiedenleut Hut- THE PRINCIPLE OF COMMUNAL PROPERTY 
7 terites, are usually proposed at an inter- “The Hutterites have had difficulty in ivi ing 
: colony meeting of elected lay preachers, and . to this part of their religious doctrine even 
4 are intended to combat a specific ‘innovation _ before their migration tc to habe. Around a 
in personal | behavior some members, most Hutterite communities, which 
of the preachers regard a were then established i in Hungary and T Tran- 
sylvania, , abandoned the community of goods 


Salmon Ganzfried, Code of Jewish Law | (Kit- 
- gur Schulchan- Aruch), translated from Hebrew by __ because of what Horsch believes to have been a5 


E. Goldin, New York: The Star Hebrew a widespread decline in ) their spiritual value = 

Company, 54-58 Canal Street, 1928. cohesion. 7 All but those most attached | 

See Georges Gurvitch, Sociology of Law, New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1942, pp. 106-122, for : John Horsch, The Hutterian Bre 
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the Hutterite religion a permanent bidding their: private 
break with the sect during that period of 1941. 

crisis and the many decades of persecution * American business 1 men en at times give pres- 


4 - by Jesuit priests which were to follow. In ents in cash or kind to individual Hutterites 
a 1770, when the remnants of the sect found who have done favors for them or whose 


refuge in south Russia, they were so so few bie - goodwill they are anxious to secure. Such 7 
“number that all could “live under one rooi gifts create a problem i ina community where | -_ 
t at one table.’® In 1819, the principle . is supposed to be an equitable sharing i 
communal “ownership “was” completely of all material goods. There is a 1926 regula- 


ag 3 q abandoned by — even this small colony of tion | which provides that presents of clothing 
| faithful. Not until 1859-60, less than two received by members be subtracted at the 


; decades before the migration c of Hutterites | _ time of distribution of clothing by the e col 
to the United States, did a remnant ofa few ony. “Other presents must be looked over ver by ie, 


disposition i is to be made of them.” Money 


dozen families “reestablish an. preacher an and manager, who decide what 


families with 1 joint ownership of property 
Evasion of principle of communal 


a colony. There are few young men of this although twenty-five cents of it could be — 


bers to 
ceases 


lies in 
erty or 
not ex- 
om 
ts, new 
ire not 


given to the elected manager. Efforts 


i 


most adult Hutterites, 


received as a present was to be enue over — 
; ‘property can be observed today in every to the manager according to a 1891 decree, E>. 


generation not “earned a little retained for spending money. 


In recent years, colonies are trying to 


mals for bounty or fur, “by working for © combat private earning through distributing 
“neighbors, and, in rarer cases, by selling for _ monthly cash allowances to each member, 
their private gain produce which belongs with which they can purchase food, candy, 
‘the community. Leaders tend to tolerate other articles not considered taboo. In 


q ‘these practices if they | are ‘not carried on too 1941 the Schmiedenleut colonies adopted a - 
openly end to excess. They believe uniform standard for this practice; “All peo- 


these violations are ‘a temporary phase of Ple over 15 years of age shall receive two. 
adolescent protest. By the time the boys be- _ dollars and forty cents spending money a 


come baptized, marry, and assume some ed year. It shall be distributed in monthly por- 


ministrative responsibility in the community, © tions to the father in each family. It shall 


_ they “usually grow out of this foolishness. Pe be spent only for edibles. Children under 
Most c of them actually do, but some ambiva- ‘fifteen years and ov eee months shall get 
lence towards the principle of communal — five cents per month. For unbaptized chil- 


ownership of everything is present even in dren, » the allowance shall be given to the | 
<= oe parents. ” In some colonies the allowance 


been recently raised. The leaders also 
purchase for general distribution, 
of fresh fruit, candy, t toys, and canr canned fruit. 
Formerly these items had to be p purchased Co 
by each person with his allowance. 


1 more vigilance i is. shown in combat- 
‘ing the earning of private income by adults. 
‘There i is a rule requiring that money receiv ed ° 


for work done outside the colony has to be 


- selling colony articles ti obtain money were _ Adjustments to the impact of individual- ano 
sh istic values are being made, but these con- a = 


trolled concessions to the demand for change 


widespread enough to r require blocking by — 


rules, such as the one in 1933 which de- 


clared that: “Taking wool to make socks or also serve to underline that there is still con- 


_ blankets then selling these for profit siderable strength in of 
does | not belong to our life and shall not be in the | 


permitted. ” Five years later a more detailed goods 


f goods regulation also” prohibited | the selling of 

ve been | nak THE OF AUSTERE SIMPLICITY 

Down n feathers were appar- pressure for assimilation i 

@ ently th the most to sel Regulations strong 0 on the Hutterite principle of a austerity 
listorical 8 Ibid., p. 107. 


Zieglschmid, o 
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billion- advertising industry. As to bear against this form of symbolic segre- 


vy as 1883 it was necessary to combat — 
fashion i in the form of a rule to forbid ‘ | “ivory 
rings | ‘red ribbons on ‘the harnesses of 
horses.” An 1886 rule stated that “four- 
by Ine. baby carriages are not permitted.” 
In 1926 another rule reaffirmed that “baby 
cribs shall remain as always, namely ‘simple 
wagons with a pole, ensure that 
Hutterites “keep to the old way.” 
_ The Schmiedenleut Hutterites have sev- 
eral regulations designed to keep personal 
~ consumption on the basis of need and equal- 


gation. It is external to the | person, and its . 


change seems to | be just: a trivial matter, 
‘Changes in dress often s sy mbolize the begin- 


One Hutterite regulation exhorts mem- 


bers that they should “. start n no new 


styles... .” ” But the style urge is strong 


one can expect many rules on this ‘subject 


_ be issued to keep up with the ; genius of 


younger -Hutterites for expressing them- 
selves. Hutterites needed to be reminded in 
1909 that they mt must not make “rolled caps” : 


ity within each level « of need. For instance, for children, nor or add colored - Strings or 
family o of six or more may have seven bands. Black hats" were | the only kind -per- 
one with four or five may have four: mitted by a 1936 which added | 


one with three or less members may have 
The zeal for au: austerity in consumption has 
~ limits. It appears that the Hutterites are 
careful not to be excessively severe in re- 
straining strong ‘drives. They reduce the 
_ temptation to violate rules by not t forbidding © 


all peng ment of f food, « drink, sex, and adorn- 


to get married. “Simple” decora- 
tions and colors in clothing are authorized. 
Wine, beer, and occasional hard liquor are 
in moderate quantities. The rules 

are only directed at what t the culture con- 


“recently purchased white or Brey 


_ should be worn out this year,” ’ indicating — 


s that they were contrary to. the unwritten 


tradition. T Two years later, another regula- 
was ne necessary to include pith helmets 


ning of a major break with the past. 


in this prohibition, since some -Hutterite 


youngsters ha had begun to purchase them be- 
cause “there regulations 


‘of hooks and eyes to fasten clothes until 


1926, when it was decided that buttons on 


winter clothes ‘ “could be retained .” The ex 
post facto” ‘tegulation acknowledging this 


- siders excesses. This principle of moder. ation | change i in fashion 


is well illustrated by a 1925 rule to put an 
end t to what are considered excesses : at wed- 


dings, when the community pr prov ides s quanti- 


ties of alcoholic beverages the 


ja ev ery: one shall drink only s so much that his 
conscience remains clear, because all excess and 


—_ _ his need to work, cannot be present when drinks 
are poured, can he come later to the person 


‘misuse are sinful. Only if somebody, because co ban Los Angeles, where the pressures for assimila 
a 


‘a with pouring and ask for his share. But © 


= must not take it home. If somebody is sick 


however, and cannot attend the wedding, the 


_ manager shall give him his share in all — 


largest number of austerity 1 are 


concerned with clothing. Hutterite clothing 
is the visible symbol of their autonomy. T he  Frutterites exp 


orces s of assimilation are easily brou brought 


= es author found this to be the tendency among — 


“Only black buttons could be. used, an . 


on white garments, where — there should be 
white buttons. -” But th the tendency "to use but- — 
‘tons in colors contrasting to the cloth per- 
sisted, a 
. Em- 


Town, of Chicago Press, 1932. 


the Molokans, a Russian religious sect with “strong | 


community ties, which disintegrated rapidly in ur- — 
a 


tion proved to be too strong for the internal forces — k 


of cohesion. _ Her account of the significance of a 
Molokan girl’s struggle with fashion would not have © . 


to be changed to apply in full to the Hutterites. = 


“Once I mustered up courage to buy a hat for 
one dollar and ninety-eight cents. my 
mother heard about the hat, she cried and car- 

ried on something terrible. ‘A hat, what next!’ 
To avoid trouble, I left my hat at a girl friend’s — 
house and called for it morning, ditching 
-my shawl” 
erience ‘but very | few 
girls have “ditched their shawls.” 


and twelve years later the 1926 regu- 
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that should be of the same contacts members of the colony. and 
color: as the garment, the “preachers added: outsiders. It also reflects the ‘Teligious em- 


matter, veryone be warned of the dangers ‘of phasis « on austere simplicity. 


begin; misfortune eternal damnation.” The effective system of communication 
strict rule— in America , with its modern Toads, 
4 % Meets. . (be) summarily gotten rid of, its radio, and its p press, as well as the eco- 
10 new since they do. not belong to our world and nomic pressure for the use of technological 
ng and only lead to improper. dealings. . . . I He who improvements, r made it impossible for the 
_ does not ny shall have his taken a away and | Hutterites to maintain the degree of isola- 
nius of that had been when lived 


ided in 
cape” al social 
ngs or form raithfully "Other people, “Hutterites have 
quire that dresses be kept within five or six no religious taboos. against new inventions as" 
inches, and trousers within three or four such. Their basic attitude is to be tolerant 
inches of the ground. This vehemence of of the use of technology in production, but 
opposition is is not applied to all efforts to sub-— + to be more insistent it upon: home- e-made prod- 
stitute factory for home- made products. As ucts in consumer goods. 
early as 191l,a regulation authorized that, For a long time, Hutterites resisted the 
q “A suit (tailored in colony style) shall be use of “motor vehicles, which could take 
| bought for all brothers . worth about five members to the “temptations” of towns “too 
to six dollars.’ ” And in 1917, fur linings for easily.” The first formal decision concerning | ba a 


winter clothes were authorized for purchase. ,! trucks | was made in 1928. It called for their 
_ After 1921, some “high shoes” (for Sunday) com complete disposal “.., in view of | the misuse 


q be purchased in place of home-made and annoyance associated with them.” But 


ones. In 1938, mattresses “costing no more the pressures for their use proved to be ‘too 


fifteen dollars” could | be distributed t to great, and two years later, permission 
a families which would then have to forego 


given for each colony to rent up to 25 times _ 
their of feathers, which traditionally a a year. The following year | the rental limit 


By 1944, , the purchase of all "preachers and males ander 25 


types of shoes was authorized , but only years of age were prohibited from driving. 


styles approved by the preacher, the man- . In 1933, the rule was changed to permit the Ht 


— 


and the shoemaker. of trucks without any numerical limit, = 


Concessions being made. . When tl the but “they could not be owned, nor rent d for 
pressure for change becomes: too great, v more than half a year and they were not to 

find here ; as prev iously willingness (to be kept on colony property ” In 1940 came 

a little. In the long view of istory, most significant concession: _ “Preachers 

these chan es ma 4 "accumulate into a lot. 

Passenger cars” are still forbidden. T 


PRINCIPLES OF ‘SELY- are defined a: as luxuries. In 1941, two Schmied-— 


Farmers’ generally y ten tend toward greater 


self- sufficiency than In frontier tea wagons, were ordered to dispose of 
not have they had no choice to be “self- too “up- to-date” vehicles, importance 
erites. _ Sufficient. Specialized services were not avail- attached to this decision is underlined by 
a hat for able to them. ‘Their cash income also” was the fact that for the first time the preachers 
‘usually too low to for haircuts in a decided to accompany this regulation 
bes seed | barbershop, meals in in a restaurant, or canned > a definition of what is a _station- wagon, Bs 


1 friend’s goods from a store. For Hutterites, the pref- copied from the American College Diction-— 


al forces 
nce of a 


3 


_ More than an economic motivation. It func- _ The gradual acceptance of 


4 SURVIVAL TECHNIQUE OF THE HUTTERITES _ 
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bly to many Hutterites, their concept ‘the things which come to the -dinner- table 
constitutes Juxury changing. Both are home products. Most clothes, furniture 
barn and kitchen are now equipped with and bedding are still home- -made. 
modern refrigeration systems. There is even 
talk of a dishwashing machine to lighten the 
hee burden of the women- -folk, to whom a hair we bi: = 
silk ‘stockings still are _tabooed ‘The 
is a list of “Juxury” =s the persistent efforts of the People 


painted ‘photograph sen fe in army When the pressure becomes too 


strong and the r ules a are violated y widely 
fee A set of aientiied's grocery cannisters, all enough to threaten Tespect for law and order, 


Bis) ligt since no cooking i is i at home. . the Hutterite leaders push for formal change 


small night ap the written law before it makes too many 


AN venetian blind in. one of the two living- lawbreakers. By bending with the wind, © 
room windows. Hutterites have kept themselves from break. | 
ing. This policy was explained by 
A rayon souvenir ‘policy p y one of tory le 
cigarette stub in an ashtray. their outstanding lea leaders as follows: | South 
ites consider smoking to be sinful.) belong to the faction that be 
Remington shaving machine. lieves in making changes as slowly as possible. 
_A silk handkerchief from the New York | We Hutterites certainly have changed radically, 
World Fair. during the last decade. Sometimes I 
Artificial flowers in a decorative flower the an = ty 
pot. too much with the world. But my ather used 
tion over the bed of the e colony’s most We are still going strong. We must progress 
e: “T 


1 


slowly. We should be conservative, although 
the Paul said, , ‘Make of the things 


her Hutterite and one that is ooh. We the 


traveller who visits the This change might be desig- ‘ 


ssa notice little of this. The uniformity of polka “nated 2 as controlled acculturation. t is the 
dotted black and white kerchiefs ‘worn by process by which one culture accepts a prac- 
| all women, the majestic | beards of the mar- tice from another culture, but integrates the — 
‘ried n men, and pastoral scene of ducks new practice into its. own existing value sys  accultura 
and geese in the clear 
hide ‘the fact that behind this apparently ‘identity, the change may In 


facade, old and new values: are involve a modification ‘of the degree of gf as 


waging a silent struggle within the heart of autonomy, = 


every I Hutterite. Controlled a acculturation can only be prac- system 


all this, we must not overlook that by a well organized ‘social structure. disappear 


self- Ml remains There must be recognized sources of author- 


‘can be it 
society, 


most are dairying, beef cattle, sheep, and continuity, despite the 
Pat _ Swine, poultry, ducks, and occasionally tur- sures for change to which it is making an a” 
‘i keys for the “outside” Thanksgiving ¢ market. adjustment. In the controlled acculturation 


all colonies their feed, except is -funda- 


for 
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they do. not become personally T is taking place. Hutter- 
with the mainstream of the American cul- 

remain to their formal church structure including all of their 


colonies which make it more’ > diffi- a 


be continued y without ul- 
-timately resulting in more assimilation. The see in this lew act 
concessions made | by the 1 Hutterites to God to “His People.” It has 
American environment are not only affecting strengthened the resolve of many younger ¢ 
iy practices, but their value system as — ee to be wary of ‘ “outsiders who hate 
In time, the ‘changes ony accumulate It functions to > increase t their in- group 


separate et ethnic entity. CONTROLLED ‘ACCULTURATION AND PERSONAL 


has been criticized by some of t their neigh- 


ee The sti strong ng communal organization which _ 
bors. There have been unsuccessful efforts enables” the Hutterites to make a planned 
penalize them for their slow rate” of retreat in the direction of assimilation in the 
Americanization through special -discrimina- form of controlled acculturation , probably 
le islation in Manitoba, Montana, and pt 
leg contributes to the good adjustment of in- 
South Dakota. In Alberta, pressure tye dividuals. Unlike the natives in the Pacific - 
of self-styled patriots were successful in “Islands or the Poles of America’s ghettos, 


possible, 4 pushing the Social Credit ‘Party leadership Hutterite individuals are not being forced, 
dically, to enact a land law which is ‘Offensive to almost t overnight, to make a transition from 

many Canadians who treasure their coun- the security support of their by 
strong traditions of civil and religious primitive peasant values, to an 
me liberty. The law” singles out Hutterites to miliar Gesellschaft society with 20th century 
their lease or purchase of land American values. They make the cha change 
although within forty | miles of existing: It slowly enough to enjoy community supp support 


You can ay Many n members of American ‘minority 


sacrifice groups have become marginal disor 


This concept of acculturation is similar to ganized” when caught in a culture conflict. 


that defined by the Social Science Research Council _ Immigrants lose confidence i in their ancestral - 
Sub-Committee on Acculturation. See: Melville culture. Their children tend to ‘reject ‘the 


Herskovitz, Acculturation, New York: J. J. Au- old-fashioned ed practices | in which hon ol : 


gustin, 1938. pp. 10-15; Ralph Linton, editor, Ac- ents no long er believe, but. ich | 
 culturation in Seven Indian Tribes, New York: D. 8 to whic they 


_ Appleton-Century Company, 1940, pp. 463-464. 2 adhere for | lack of alternative. They — 
4 The Subcommittee also makes a distinction between what Stonequist calls marginal men—people 
acculturation and assimilation. They point out that without secure roots or values. The high 
Ro clear line can be drawn between the two rates of f crime, “delinquency, prostitution, 
ewes. In this discussion, we reserve the concept of venereal disease, and other indices of social 
assimilation to denote the end-product of a process 
_ of acculturation, in which an individual has changed disorganization commonly found i in this 1 mar-— 
so much as to become dissociated from the value _ ginal second generation of immigrant groups, =: 


system of his group, or in which the entire can as a social price of their 
tructure. disappears as an autonomously functioning social 


¢ system. Acculturation, on the other hand, is re- 
f author-. served for those changes in practice or beliefs which | ar 13 Bill ip Senate of Canada, An Act to In- 
evidence can be incorporated in the value structure of ll _ corporate the Hutterian Church, passed by the 
vitality society, without destruction” of s functional Senate, 14th February 1951, Fourth Session, Twenty- 


the pres- autonomy. First Parliament, 15 George VI, 1951, 5 pp. Also: 
aking me _ 12“An Act Respecting Lands in the Province Constitution of Hutterian Brethren Church and 
Held as Communal Property,” Revised in 1947, ¥ Rules as to Community Property, published by. 
turation Chapter 16, Assented to March 31, 1947, Govern- ; _E. A. Fletcher, Barrister-Solicitor, 412 Paris Build- ; 
 funda- Ment of Alberta. See also, Joseph W. Eaton, “Can- ing, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 14 pp. 
wn value ada’s Scapegoats,” The Nation, 169, No. 11 (1949), 44 E. V. Stonequist, The Marginal Man, New “<s 
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rapid assimilation, much in- group factors for this | 
non are no doubt numerous and are beyond 
No pronounced tendency of in- the scope of this Paper, but controlled 
dividual demoralization was observed among culturation is one of ‘them. . This controlled 
Hutterites. Hutterites ar are generally self- process of adjustment to social change 
confident about their “group membership. gives group: support to the Hutterite indi- 
There are few signs of self- hatred and the vidual who must adjust hi his of life 
~ sense of deep personal inferiority commonly _ within the conflict of his own 16th we 
found among assimilationist Jews, who feel Anabaptist peasant traditions and the twen- 
ambivalent about their relationship t to tieth century American values of his environ- 
group. a ment. Hutterites are making t the adjustment, 
both” as as a total culture as individuals, 
wespect. 
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| SUICIDE AND CRIME IN THE SOCIA the lower status. These facts, in in the light of 
‘STRUCTURE OF AN URBAN SETTING: the ‘Cavan-Schmid-Queen findings, are contrary 


| contrast of these facts with earlier find- 
Austin L. PORTERFIELD ings suggested that differences in social ‘struc- 
Texas Christian University ture and specific patterns of culture from North 
to South might affect results. . Therefore, 
Earlier r studies of the ecology o of and 
be ban settings have been next to uments. since the outstanding studies of the ‘ecology of 
in urban in urban areas have been made out- 
mous in the conclusion that the rates of the South, the decision emerged to under- 
these sociopathic conditions vary together in the e study. of the incidence tnd 
hi 
intracity Rath Cavan crime occurring by census tracts. during twenty 
Calvin F. Schmid in Seattle and Minneapolis, ‘years (1930-1949) in Fort Worth, 
h t. Louis have 
found suicide and crime rates high or low to- have at all times been uppermost: (1) — - 


h esence or the absence of 
the the relations of the rates of these conditions 
other sociopathic conditions from one census 


to one another and to. the 1 variations in the 
~ tract or natural area to another i in these cities.) 
city’s social structure? (2) Do these variations 
= The -writer’s intercity studies, however, con- 
which in -Tates coincide or agree variations that 
4 “have been reported for non-Southern cities? 


2 
these results.* In Southern cities (3) What conditions influence nce these 


“exce ptions, crime rates are higher and suicide 


rates lower than in non-Southern cities paired» 
3 - with the former. ‘Since the "latter tend to be The first obligation these questions incur is 


“relatively high in socio-economic status and the to find a way of ‘measuring” variations in the 


_ context of the city’s social structure. Immedi- 
former relatively low, it turns out that higher ately, then, arises the problem ‘of procedure. — 
suicide rates | appear in cities with higher, not 


riduals, 
sure of 


> 
- * This anuny was made possible by a grant made 


5 Committee on Research operating with funds pro- _ 


4 
vided jointly by ‘the Carnegie Foundation and the the of ved status, which has 
‘University. Neither the former nor the latter is in received great emphasis in urban studies. qt 


‘amy way responsible for the interpretations which also includes th the institutions, ‘occupational { func- 
appear in this study. It was presented as a paper at _ tions, secular and “folk elements, patterns | of ee, 
the meetings of the American Sociological Society Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft, as well as 
Chicago, Sept. 5, 6, 7, 1951. personal and impersonal, and the primary and 
+ Ruth Shonle Cavan, Suicide (Chicago: Univer- - secondary relationships which organize people’s 


sity of Chicago Press, 1928); Calvin F. Schmid, es and activities. 3 The description of a social 
_ Suicides in Seattle, 1914-1925 (Seattle: University — 


of Washington Press, 1928) ; Schmid, Social Saga of 


_ Two Cities contains a map which is included in 
Noel Gist and L. A. Halbert, Urban Society (New = or worlds may be detected ina mensu r- 


rowell, 1941, p. 218), showing the distribu. 30h manner, and the behavior of their co 

tion of suicides in Minneapolis: 1928-1932; Stuart 

A. Queen and Lewis F. Thomas, The City (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1939), p. See Ferdinand Tonnies, Gemeinschaft 
2 Austin L. Porterfield and Robert H. Talbert, Gesellschaft, the translation by Charles P. Loomis Fay, 
Crime, Suicide, and Social Well-Being in Your State entitled Fundamental Concepts of Sociology (New 
4 and City (Fort Worth: Leo Potishman Foundation, York: American Book Company, 1940). The funda- _ 

1948); and Porterfield, “Indices of Suicide and mental relationships of the concepts of Tonnies to — 

Homicide by States and Selected Cities: Some > those of E. Durkheim in his De la Division du 

Southern—Non-Southern Contrasts with Implica- Travail Social (see George Simpson’s 
for Research, American to those of Charles Horton Cooley should be 
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a Recent ‘methods of measuring the dine con- and ‘folk. groups. ‘These “constitute 
ps stituency of cities have been most interesting. continua along w which it is hoped that 
work of Warner and Lunt, Hollingshead, suicide and and crime may be 
occupational scale devised by Cecil Claire THE INDEX A BASIC ‘TECHNIQUE a 


Space limitations pre preclude a a ‘detailed analysis | 


techniques. However, measures of socio- 
een status (as given) were established on 
four sets of characteristics i in each census tract: e 
relief, health, housing, residential desira- 


is best adapted to present purposes. If suicide 
and crime rates are on a continuum, they can 
ss best be compared with other phenomena which © 
7 are likewise measured. Hence the w writer has 


dev eloped | a technique for comparing the socio- 


bility.7 These measures were in the of a 
index scores for each of forty census tracts | 
ased on the means of the four sub-scores (re 


along” the lines laid down in “Porterfield and lief, health, etc.). The degree of deviation of * 
_Talbert’s Crime, Suicide, and Social Well-Being 


Ez for the comparison of the status 1s of states and 


individual census tracts from the rate” of all 
forty areas combined is expressed as an index 
ber ranging above or below 100 in the 
‘addition to. this familiar manner. This index may ‘stand either 
‘Status other continua have been provided for as @ measure socioeconomic status of 
‘comparison. Among these are indices of con- classes. 
gregations, native whites, 
Lloyd Warner and Paul S. The So- 
cial Life of a Modern Community (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1941) cf. their related studies 
“Selected Characteristics of Classes in a Middle The first category is relief —rates of relief 
Western Community,” American Sociological Re- based on the number of cases cleared through the 
view, 12 (1947), 385-395 ; cf. his Elmtown’s Youth Social Service Exchange from 1936 through 1946; 
(New York: Wiley and Sons, 1949). the second is indices of health ‘based on deaths 
5 See their article on “Jobs and Occupations: A pneumonia, tuberculosis, and prematurity 
: Popular Evaluation,” in Opinion News for Septem-_ (1945-1947) ; ; the third is indices of housing based _ 
— 1947, as contained in Logan Wilson and «e rents, overcrowding, and houses in need of i 
Ww. L. Kolb, Sociological Analysis (New York: repair (1940); the fourth is indices 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, » 1949), pp. residential desirability based on the heterogeneity 


or transition in land use as indicated by the 
zoning map (1947). 


6 More especially, pp pp. 34 and 66 ane 
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gq estimates estimates index index index index residences 
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NOTES ON” RESEARCH AND TEACHING 


TABLE 1. OF or Census Tracts in Fort WortH Hicu anp Low INDICES | oF SUICIDE 


Suicide Crime Social Congre- Native Depressed ‘Index of 


Census rE — T: 3 index t:4 status gations white folk executives’ 
= estimates index index index index residences 


bs 
6 


~. Tracts with low indices for suicide, low for ‘me 
u 


— 
The 40 tacts: listed in this ‘table exclude tracts. 11, 13, 7, 21, 23, 24, and 36 which are 
on the map because the estimates for these tracts are limited only to the last five years of the twenty — 
year period. Tract 11 is the top tract in the central area of Figure 1, Group II. Tracts 7, 13, 21, 3, 
q and 36 are all in Figure 1, Group IV. - Though all suicide estimates are for the years | 1930-1949, the y 
‘ +The indices for suicide are based on three estimates: 
for 
$The indices of crime are based on four (1) rates of adult male arrests’ 
1937), (2) rates of homicide (1946-1950), (3) rates of juvenile ~ 3890, and (4). 
‘commitments to the city jail (1945). 


Tract 18 contains the retail district the city. merc 


(fF, 
: litniee it not only y indicates the presence ce of | 


depressed classes a asa constituent element with- 


the concept, but also” ‘provides s some indica- more ‘secular” than thers Some are 


tion of the extent to which 
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belong ‘to various social earlier findings o "Porterfield and Talbert. for 


“ statuses, but seem to be more numerous on states and cities.1! In many respects, house 
depressed levels. they do not c conform to the familiar ecologic 


The index of depressed and somewhat dis- theories. 


organized folk groups then, rests on three The 40 census tracts are divided into five 
(1) the presence (or of "groups, s, as in Table 1 and Figure 1.12 Thirteen 

depressed classes" (the socio- economic score re- - census tracts: have high suicide and low crime 
versed), (2) the number of churches "scores. have low and crime 


be indicated the to which 
belong; but this has not ‘yet been done.2° of these areas 1 shows that areas” 
_ These data are given in Table 1 with indices = with high suicide and low crime rates are high 
of ‘suicide and crime by census tracts for the © in social status and high in n the residence of 
in the table. ‘The basis for ob- native: whites executives, but low in the 


map “discloses | 
into the 4 or status pattern 
in the the distribution of of suicides. pod —— 
: 11 More specifically, see Porterfield, ‘ ‘Suicide. and 4 
Crime in Folk and in The 


(Chicago: of Chicago 1929); and on the ‘map in 1, ‘ame not included i in 
Harlan W. Gilmore, “The Old New Orleans and the the series compared in Table 1. On these tracts only 
New: A Case for Ecology,” American Sociological data for the last five years were available. — a 
Review, 9 (1944), 385-394. 13 The index for native whites is based on 
Lawrence Guy Brown's discussion of of native whites in each census tract; 
factors in social ‘disorganization i Social the index for congregations on the number pe | 
s 1,000 population in each census tract; and the in- Br 


Adolph Tomars, “Rural Survivals in “Urban for executives’ residences on the number of 
Life,” included in Wilson and Kolb, op. cit., pp. executives of a, b, c, d, and e¢ classifications (depend- 4 


371-378, makes it very clear that the city is ing on the number of 


a Ficure 1. _ Graphic Summary of Characteristics of — Tracts in Fort ‘Worth with High wa Low 
“Areas in suicide, low in crime. II. Areas low i in suicide, high 
Native whites 


Depressed folk folk 


congrega 
Share the 


‘ative wi 


4 Areas me 
‘medium 


im 
4 
| 
| 
> | social divisions within it? and have low scores for both. In five 
| 
in keeping with th 
tracts in Fort Worth are in 
— = 
a 
— 
“ and exe 
Depressed tole churches 


I. A reas high in suicide, high in crime. — Areas low in suicide, low in crime. — 


— 104 in the indies native white 
Crime index The depressed folk index is high in the areas 
status - of low suicide and high crime, low in ‘the areas 
of high suicide and low crime, high when both 

are high, low when both are low, and medium 


when both are tedium. But over the whole 
series, as shown in Table 4, coefficient of 


correlation of depressed folk and suicide 


= 14; of depressed folk and crime, +.72. 


THESE RESULTS? 


to be” the last twenty years: 1930-1949.1 - 
14The crude rate for suicides among Negroes 
of high crime rates Fort Worth is less than one-half that of the 
¥ Rang Negro in the nation as a whole. That Negroes as 


low n w 
ow but such do not commit suicide is idle chatter. The 
scores non-white suicide rate in 1945 in New York per. 


churches. Four of the five areas high in both 100,000 non-whites over 15 years old (in 1940) 
suicide and crime rates more nearly conform to — - was 9.3. This rate was greater than that for the 
the expected ecological pattern—they are near entire population in the same age ‘group for the 
the heart of the city. They are low in social : same year in more than one- third of the states. 
status and in executive residence, but high in a mean annual suicide rates for male non-whites | 
indices of native white and church over 15 year of age (in 1940) wae fer 1935, 
1940, and 1945 as follows: 14.4, 14.1, and 13.6 
New York, Ohio, and Illinois, respectively, 
compared with 6.7, 6.3, and 3.7 in Texas, Georgia, 
- and Alabama. Most cities in our studies for the a a 
- same period (Crime, Suicide, , Social Well-Being, 
i | church een anil p. 99) had rates in the total population lower than _ 
3 Areas r Sodio in suicide and crime are low to a in this specific age-sex group (non- white ‘males in Be 
medium in social status, low to high in con-— New York, 
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To show, _ however, that Negroes com- males is significantly higher 


‘mitted suicide, or that two-thirds of the 198 centage in the male population. Single 
victims of homicide in the city during the years - seem to be safer than the married from ave oi S 
1946- -1950 were Negroes, explains nothing. In of death—here the age fi factor may count, 

some areas Negroes. are more suicidal than white Other comparisons are “needed. ‘When 
a populations elsewhere—than total agucaredl 2 are made, however, it may still be difficult to 


in many states.’* Moreover er, ‘the ‘popula- ‘identify the: factors that enter Posi- 
Taste 2. Mean ANNUAL Rowe AND OF Vacrmes OF Surcme (1930-1949) AND (1946. 
IN Fort Upper, Mippte, AND Lower Crass Workers (AFTER A Mopiriep Form 


—— OF THE NortH-Hatr OccupPaTIONAL ar... 


a Number_ cases Mean Annual Rates Indices 4 
nicide ‘Suicide Homicide le Suicide Homicide a 
=a 


Middle 66.0 18,811 0. 30, 33 


nt. 
| 
"professional 
lass workers 
are people, proprietors, and managers; 
farm owners, and protective _ service “lower” operatives, service and 


laborers. The | scores 77.0, 66.0, and 50.0 given here to the upper, “middle, ; and lower “categories a are the 


“average scores” for the combined groups in the respective categories based on - number of workers — a q 


ae Fifteen of our newspaper cases show the occupation not listed i in the ‘news account, but these : 
ure probably distributed along the scale fairly evenly. 
of the series that 


and upper classes. Perhaps Durkheim and Menninger have made 

are the age and sex data self-explanatory 
B). They show at what a the most Provocative e contributions to theories 
4 of suicide.!¢ Menninger, more the particularist 


people are the victims of suicide or homicide, 
and indicate that men are the suicides in three than Durkheim, has stressed q 


out of four cases; the victims of homicide in _ Tesentments thrust back upon a 
- nearly four out of five. ‘Yet they do ial give _heim’s three types of suicides, the altruistic, 


to 
=a us the reasons for this ‘distribution or are too well 
on family structure (in Table 3) explain Miers 
of these variations. They indicate no — MS, Durkheim, Le S Suicide (Paris: Felix. Alem, Married 
1930, 1899) ; Karl Menninger, Man Against Himself Single 


= 


Grou 
| 
il 
— fier. 
— 
: a sugges 
Cultur 
— quency 
— | 
— Suicide 
already 
a hap. 
— 
| 
. iq compared with the victim in homicide. Our studies Louis Dublin and Bessie Bunzel, To Be or Notto = *§ 
of the offenders, which we are trying to match Be (New York: Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, were fo 


NOTES ON RESEARCH AND TEACHING 
IGURE 2. ‘Percentage age of All Victims of Suicide (1930-1949) and Homicide (1946-1950) in Specific oo 


G 
as with Percentage of the Total in Each Group by Sex in Fort Worth 


3 


AY 
— Suicides [ 
— 


2 


- sources, 18 which are related to (1) im- 


ideas from pacts ‘influencing types of behavior and (2) 4 


reasons ecological patterns in Fort Worth differ q 


= Porterfield, “Personality, Crime, ar and the 


Cultural Pattern,” in Current Approaches to Delin- 18 Beginning with Morselli and Ferri, cited by 


theories 
icularist 
ology of J 
Durk- 


t H imself 
enninger, 
f, 1937). 
achs, 


ix 


930) and 


7 
¥ 


quency (New York: National Probation and Parole  Halbwachs and Durkheim, extending through 
- Association, 1949), pp. 214-230; also his “Indices of writings of Dollard, Doob, Miller, Mowrer, and Ta 

Suicide and Homicide by States and Selected ‘Sears, including Ellsworth Faris’s psychology as 
Cities: Some Southern—Non- Southern Contrasts,” in his article, “Some Results | of Frustra-_ 
already cited; and and Talbert, tion,” Sociology Social Research, 31 (1946), 


Taste 3. Marrrat Status oF 410 Victims or SUICIDE (1930-1949) 198 oF Homtcme 
1950) in Fort WortH COMPARED WITH THE MARITAL STATUS OF THE TOTAL POPULATION FIFTEEN 128 


Suicides i in Class aw Homicides in Class 


aaa ty Suicides are only the newspaper cases, which do not contain 23 cases for which no news s wae 


ir per- q 

count, 1 

n they — 
| 

100 
— 
| 4 =. 

‘ies that are 
NSCHAFT 
ve made 
| 
Itruistic, 
q 


ss To be emphasized here, however, is the hy- failure), “and don’t ‘notify no one [a rift os 
that crimes against persons belong to Gemeinschaft].” physician’s wife dies and 
contacts which involve interpersonal relations leaves h his daughter, who is contemplating mar- 
a more intimate > sort, v while ‘ “white collar riage, as the only remaining relative (a rift in 
ee ” may belong to an impersonal world of Gemeinschaft). Because of failing health, he j 
secondary groups.2° Murder, like sex, is rather relieved of his job by the County Commission 
personal, except as both become a business. But which he has held for many years as Director of | 
suicide may be Telated to- factors “emerging of Health (loss of prestige and a decline _ 
either from the personal or impersonal world. i Gesellschaft). Two . days later he breaks the ice 
?—, aus, any city wi with a greater Proportion of f its on the the lake and drowns” himself, = 
4 CORRELATION OF INDICES OF SUICIDE, E, CRIME, DEPRESSED Fork, SocraL 
GATIONS BY | TRACTS IN Fort ‘Worth FOR SELECTED Pertops* 


The hegative correlation omits Census Tract which ‘inch the retail : 


of fa primary character, everything else “being with | a satisfactory family life (no a ' 
“equal, might have a larger homicide rate than — rift in Gemeinschaft) | is unhappy because his — —— 
_ if its people were controlled to a greater degree progress upward in the corporation is not more> ae a a bank 
. by relations” of impersonality. In the a mee, in spite of the fact that he has been of poy 

“ | 

situation, it might have more suicide. Perhaps — frequently promoted. “We had big plans for upper 
= Worth belongs more to the former cate- that boy,” said his superior after the young _interpe 
gory, while the other cities. named belong m more man snuffed himself out with a gun. . In the q Mos 
— to tthe latter; and perhaps the contrast holds 4 realm of Gesellschaft, what is it that “makes —_—_sihaveo 


for certain of their ecological zones which are_ Sammy run?” An attorney whose professional _ bank a 
expected to be pathological. Perhaps the life is satisfactory (no decline in Gesellschaft) “nomic 
portions of the population in in Gemeinschaft and explains his suicide in a note which “reads, i i 
 Gesselschaft situations, to use Tonnies’ terms, “Many perplexing. problems have confronted 


more important than their distributions in ‘since the death of f my wife last [a 


Considering primary group pioneer woman with a possessive attitude 


= 


cases of suicide and homicide as belonging the in Gemein- 
to one, the other, or both types of situation . schaft). Then this: woman, described by her her 
is also possible to indicate a rift in the one son-in-law as “very religious,” turns the gun 
or a conscious failure or decline in herself. A business 

19 Refer to reference | 17. 2 


2°The late Edwin H. ‘Sutherland has m = He writes a sabe saying, “And 
‘Seleetienlite contribution to the theory of crime now you are gone with all the beauty of the 


\f 
white collar criminality. No Tose.’ ” Then he shoots himself in the 
one knows how much crime never gets into 
presence of an empty ring box, an empty 
whole volume of crime. corsage box, and a night gown that had never 


_ Statistics, pies about the class distribution of the 
- 21 See Charles P. Loomis, op. ¢ . tit, especially pp. been worn. All this seems to have something to 
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Fort ‘Worth have had in their backgrounds per capita” ‘wealth of 


combination of unsatisfactory Gemeinschaft and located in the areas. Two tentative 


Gesellschaft relationships in at least 68 cases ; were | drawn from this relationship: (1) that _ 
Vs rifts in Gemeinschaft as outstanding factors in Douglass’ statement, “The clew of local environ- 
least 138 ca: cases; and Gesellschaft failures or “Ment is... not generally valid as 


a declines as prominent elements in at least 84 for church -classification,”? might bear revision; 
cases. health was blamed by family and = @) that might inter 


Fs Care Such a positive relationship does st, fests itself ecologically in American Protestant- 
however, between health and crime scores. _ism. It was discovered further that the dis- 
-ttabating his suicide to ill-health, an official tribution of Los Angeles Protestant churches — 

= a bank in depression distress wrote, “I am did not correspond to the distribution of popu- 


postive I have committed ‘no wrong. My lation, contrary to Douglass’ discoveries in St. 


of my This is my | only way now Angeles, | the lower the economic status of 
of providing for my family by making my woe Be area, in general, the more churches there 
were per capita. It was ‘suggested that this dis- 


tribution, if not atypical, might be yet another 


ver, _ manifestation of the operation of economic class 

persons ‘who have been used to failure or whose considerations in American Protestantism 
‘a value systems have been less competitive. Of the In the above- described study one important x 
4 ten Negroes who “took their lives, most of question remained unanswered: To what extent 
whom were treated in newspaper accounts as were the data in Los Angeles unique and there- ic. 4 
great curiosities nothing else, one upper "fore unreliable for generalization? This ques- 


4 class 1 man (in his world), “whose wife was a_ tion is answered in part by the present paper, } 
leader among Negroes in welfare work, “had a . is report of a 


quarrel with his wife over another woman and churches. 
wu a bank account.” Here was no inebriated killer Se make the two studies as comparable as 
a of popular fancy wielding a , razor. Here was possible, the Indianapolis churches were studied 
per lass dignity v with contacts in both the in precisely the same way as those na > 
interpersonal and ‘contractual using the same types of data for the 
a Most Negroes, however, in the me. studied same years. Readers are referred to the ioe 
have other values more important to them than ‘paper for details on procedure and limitations _ 
sional accounts, , and are less dominated by eco- of both studies. There were the following neces- 
schaft) | nomic motivations. Hence their r troubles are sa sary differences in 1 procedure in the two cities: 
reads, in the: ‘realm of interpersonal relations in (a) In Angeles, the economic ‘status of 


of Southern cities includes more of pr indianapolis rental levels 
_ these primary elements than the Non-Southern, alone were used.® 


fact could account for the differences source in Los 


Fox 1 Hovtt a Sociological Review, 15 (February, 1950), pp. 
Pres 2H. Paul Douglass, 1000 City ‘Churches, New 
_ Ina previous issue of the Review,’ the writer York: ria H. Doran Company, 1926, p. 268. 
j tad vey, New Yor eorge oran Company, 1 
The writer wishes to express his gratitude to 
_ Rollin Tindall, Indiana Central College, and to — _ #H. Paul Douglass, The Springfield Church Sur- hz 
Howard Baumgartel, the Church Federation of In- vey, New York: George H. ‘Doran Company, 1926, 5 
dianapolis, for their help in gathering the data for p. 279. “9 
this study. The writer alone is responsible for the a 5 Data on rental levels in the various areas of © 
Protestantism in Indiana polis, Indianapolis: The 
Hout, “Boom: Clas Con- Church Federation of Indi 1946. 


| 


:\3 treatment of the data and the conclusions — the city were obtained from Frederick A. Shippey, : >. 
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was the 1940 list of churches published by the contrary data art are Semmens it Probably can be 
Church Federation of Indianapolis. 1a. 
(c) The population of each type: of Ih 
dianapolis area was obtained from the various areas such cities 
a. .- 4 graphed publication of the Indianapolis Cham- contain churches whose average relative denomi- 
ber of Commerce, dated February 14, 1951, national wealth matches the relative economic 
a _ whereas the population of the various Los standing of ‘their area. In turn, this means 7 
Angeles areas was estimated indirectly.® that to the extent that people attend churches 


_ FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS IN 3 IN INDIANAPOLIS — do8), they will tend to be exposed only to 


doctrines which will not challenge their social 
pation and 1 shoud obvi 

fa Lac Angeles the this "generalization has important implications - 

tive economic status of various areas and the for the sociology of none song i a 

Ith of Contrary to the situation in Los Angeles, it = 
average denominational per capita was found that the distribution of Indianapolis 


4 " Taste 1. Protestant CHURCHES AND POPULATIONS — tribution of population (see Columns 2 2 and 3, 


able 1 nce thi r n 
1940 ‘Table 1). Since this distribution is the same 


as that in Springfield and St. Louis, as noted 4 


the concentration of churches i in the lower 


— ‘nomic areas of Los Angeles is atypical. 


y 
Rental Population Churches Churches in SYSTEMATIC ANALYSIS OF CURRENT 
Level*  ofArea in Area Each Area §=RESEARCHES IN THE SOCIOLOGY 
EDUCATION 
OM ‘87 Tn the. 


In the present paper ¢ the assessment of the | 
current level of research i n the sociology 


— Each area, considered as a unit because of its od 
relative economic status, is made up of many widely e education is undertaken through a systematic ; 


Separated blocks and tracts having the same rental analysis _of sample of published research q 
levels. Because only one church was located in the _ papers. ‘Three journals were judged to repre 

1. 4g 75 plus” area, it was not included in oe tabula- sent the largest number and the most rigorously 

tion. -Teported of researches i in the sociology of 

located areas, prevailed in In- field of sociology of education itself has ‘only 
 dianapolis. The difference in the per capita” “one journal, the Journal of Educational Sociol- 
wealth of the churches in each ai area in Los” ogy (JES). ). To represent sociology, the official — 
Angeles was was measurable in dollars, whereas in publication of the American Sociological So 4 
fe Indianapolis the difference was measurable only _ ciety, the American Sociological Review (ASR), — 
i in cents. But what is probably most important — was selected. Finally, to represent | education, a 
is that the relationship is consistent and in 
reasons given for the quoted statement is as follows: 
the same direction in both cases. As Lundberg: 

a . social phenomena are complex and not likely 

states, quoting another writer, “Our opinion 


to show large differences because of the configura- 
unequivocally | that small differences i in the saM€ tional character of the social situation.” | 
direction may be as” important as one large 8 See Hoult, of. cit. , in. 8, p99. 
Ce that is statistically significant.” "7 Until 
gious doctrines of a church are correlated with its 
See Hoult, op. cit., note u nder r Table 1, for relative economic standing. This would be expected — i 
- description of method of making estimate. It should in a pecuniary culture; further, a previous unpub- — 
be noted parenthetically that the Los Angeles study _ lished study by the writer established the fact that 
= excluded “a few” churches (see Hoult, of. cit., fn. — there is some relationship between the conservatism 
- p. 98), whereas in Indianapolis, out of a total of of articles published in official church journals and = 
180 white, Protestant churches, reliable data were relative economic "standing of the various de- 
obtainable for all but eleven. ite “nominations controlling the journals, with | the 
ae 7 George Lundberg, Social Research (New wom: — denominations publishing, in general, as 
| and Co, 1948 71. Gus most conservative materials. 
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Journal of Educational (JER) 1940-50 in the JES, ASR JER. 
which is devoted exclusively to research, was = combined frequencies of published re- % 
chosen. searches totaled 118 or 5.3 per cent of 
order to systematize the analysis four in- articles. a annual percentage ‘reached 


dices were formulated: maximum of 8 per cent in 1944. The following 


means 1) Number of researches in the sociology of edu- «year there was a return toa previous percentage 


wurches cation and their proportion to the total num- (3 per er cent). Succeeding percentages, a 

Affiliation of researchers with either the socio- increases to the 1950 percentage of 7.3. 


well frequencies, have shown gradual: 


people 

T or RESEARCHES IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF Tota, NuMBER OF 


a _ Total No. of Education Total No. a Education | Total No. of Education 
ar Articles No. Per cent Articles No. Percent Articles No. ‘Per cent 


85 


~ 


12 6.6 6 


only logical or psychological professional organiza- ‘The number of articles for journal dur- 


» official j 3) Distribution of researches among four subject +. JER published a similar percentage (JES 6.4 
cal So areas; per cent and JER 6.8 per cent) while the per- 
(ASR), Utilization of research methods, theories ies Or 


\) sie centage for the ASR was distinctly lo lower (2. 4). 
| 
jucation, and hy Ing absolute numbers the total was greatest for 


= | With t these | four indices as as guides, the eleven the JES. The general pattern is confirmed by ; 
volumes of each journal were scrutinized and the median percentages (JES 6 per cent; 
televant data were recorded and tabulated. ASR 14 cent; JER 6. 6 per cent) bat 


ticles i = the sociology of -educ ation published eral pattern of percentages of po 
—— found to for nine of the eleven years. In 
7 For summaries of researches covering the pe- the other two years, 1942 and 1943, the ASR 
tiod from 1940 to 1950 the following issues of the blished earn b 1 Be 
| Review of Educational Research: XIII (Feb. 1943), pub — in absolute numbers as wen as 


“The War, Education, and Society”; XVI (Feb. in percentages than did either of the other two i. pare 
M6), “Social Foundations of Eduration”’ and journals. It can be seen from the table that 

XIX (Feb. 1949), “The Social Framework of there was a greater consistency in the frequen- 
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in the JER than j in other in the field of research 
studied. not reflected in numbers of published articles 
In evaluating the results it must be borne in the JES, ASR, and JER during 1940-50, + F 
mind that the number of articles published However, the informed reader would recognize 
in any field i is a joint function of research pro- az outstanding — and eis 
duction and editorial policies of Scientific jour- the authors. 


es 


4 of the extent to which the two variables | vary | membership of authors i in the national ie 
concomitantly. Do the of published ‘a 


| num- 


= 


“Tame “Jounwars 1940-1950 


American Sociological Society ... 2 
37 


> 


Only those in the the $ 
cated to the scientific oi, Gesu — it offers an accessible basis for estimating | the 
= | ty OF books, can contribute to the body of knowl- probable extent of training of authors” in the 
a edge of a field of science. Whatever the variables two basic sciences and of identification with — 
a, 3 involved in the quantity of research | publica-  t the professional organizations of the sciences. 
tions, the quantity itself is a legitimate index The number of authors affiliated with either 
the level of in the sociology the sociological or psy chological organizations 
is relatively small. Table 2 shows that 22 per 
cent belong to the sociological and 16 
cent to the psychological groups. If the data 
‘Full evaluation of the production in any sci- for each journal are studied separately, a some- 
ence demands some sort of assessment of nage picture emerges. Of the = 
a people making the contributions. Is the field oe the ASR had the | largest ‘percentage 


= = 


of research in the sociology of caeiitien domi- (63 per cent) of affiliated authors. In the ase | = 
nated by a few or are the contributions widely of this journal affiliation was with the socio- 
_ dispersed? What are the professional qualifica- logical society. The JES had the next largest 

tions of the researchers? percentage (41 per cent) with 27 per cent |= 


Wide dispersion in authorship characterizes a longing” to the sociological and 14 per cent to 


shows, 138 authors: participated in tl of the authors of researches in the JER were 
articles, affiliated; all of these belonged to the psycho- 


excess of authors over articles reflects =" | 
the occasional occurrence of multiple author- organization. a 
Another datum concerning the whic 


S$ appearin 
ship, ‘with as available in the journals and i in the directories. 


138 ks the fact that some authors 
article published. From the professional ‘organizations is the e place 


‘ hors 
evidence it appears that the field of publication employment. ‘The vast 
is” dominated ay of found to be wi g 


‘the research articles examined. As Table psychological groups. Finally, (25 per 
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NOTES ON RESEARCH AND TEACHING 


‘universities. The rest were distributed among for. all journals ¢ are found in area one, with 
“public schools and state agencies, remaining small percentages ling 
the data are interpreted, it must again areas two and three. 
be borne in mind that the findings reflect both © While the largest proportion of researches 
of editorial policy and persons submitting mate- classified under area four, it must be Pointed — <a a 
- sials. The ratio of articles to authors submitting out that the main relation of these studies .- 
them suggests that this field of research offers “the impact of the school on the behavior and 
wide opportunity. The standards set by the re- = personality of its participants” lies in their a 
searches of some of the outstanding sociologists having students and teachers as subjects. ~~ 
ely re- or r psychologists who do publish in all three small proportion of researches cover : such 
cation. 4 journals can serve as incentive. sociologically significant topics, mentioned by 


organi- 


3. AREAS COVERED In RESEARCHES REPORTED IN THREE JOURNALS, 1940-1950 


No. 1 Educational system other 
of society ... 
‘s No. 2 Human relations within ‘school. 
No 3 Relations between school and 


No. 4 Impact of school on behavior and 


as social roles o of 


fe part of this evaluation of ‘cur- school on student growth, nature of behavior 


in the sociology of education resulting from various degrees of school situa- 
archers, classifies the 118 articles into four areas sug- tions, etc. 
ting the : gested by Brookover.2 An “area” is defined A similar statement in regard to the choice _ 
in the an empirical, perhaps even Of | research topics must be made for the other 


accidental, fraction of science. In the three areas. Such topics as race relations, juve- 


ences. q sociology of education a number of topics* make delinquency, and comics “outrank sig- 
h either the four areas: "nificantly research topics dealing with strati- 


| Relations of the school I stem to other MT effects of school on community, and effects of 


|S hit community group on the educational system. 
the data | 2. Human relations within the schoo ah Fhe present research situation in the sociology _ 7% 
Relations between s¢ school and nd society. 


a some of education is characterized by a scarcity of _ 

; 4. The impact of the school on the ee researches dealing with topics which appear in- ee 
 tegral to the field. Human relations within the a 
the case About half of all into a school and the reciprocal effects of the school 


number four. Table 3 shows that the three jour- system and the larger social system a a 5 


Tals published more researches dealing with the x the most neglected areas of research. Among 
aE impact of the school on behavior and per- the subjects studied there exists a conspicuous 
sonality. Thirty-two per cent of the researches absence of educational 
A Definition,” ” American Review, XIV 


8B. Brookover lists in his previously me a 


tioned article such topics as relation of educ 
tional system to cultural change, relation of edu- utilized is of crucial import in the evalua- 


ation to social class and status, function of 
_ educational system in the process of social control, of the evaluation the extent of use of various 


ete, under the first area. Corresponding topics are research methods and of theoretical concepts 
identified for the areas. hypotheses will be presented. 


knowledge of tee extent to which available 


tion of scientific products. In this final step 
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RICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent 


Interviews 


Table 4 shows that for all three journals the ees. It is of interest ‘the ( ASR) | 
opinion questionnaire was the most frequently — which uses concepts most employs hypotheses ; 
— used. As sources: of research data for the com- feat and that the journal (JER) which makes 
bined studies records ranked second and | stand- the fewest references to concepts ranks 7 
ard tests third. Studies in the JES, however, in its use of hypotheses. 
utilized records more than four times as" present situation of research in the s 
quently as standard tests. The other two journals _ciology of education must be gauged by many 
had studies using both methods with equal indices. A partial description of the researches 
frequency. other” methods taken ‘together and of the number and content of the re- 
accounted - for only 19 per cent of the total. searches has now been augmented by data 
studies employing standard experimental referring to methods and theories. 
procedures were reported in the journals The single most significant observation 
during the past decade. regard to methods is absence of a variety of 
References to any sociological or paycho- research methods. While the opinion question- 
logical | theoretical concepts is rare. The studies naire may be in some cases the only meaningful 
reported in the . ASR, as can be seen from or feasible method of investigation, it seems 
_ Table 5, refer more frequently to some theo-— that the variety of designs would have per- 
retical concepts. than do those i in either of mitted at least the simultaneous of addi-- 
_ the other two journals. Seventy-five per cent to the 
on of | all the researches in the ASR bear no ex- al 


Th dat d in T: ble 5 See Ser J. -Conant’s 
summarize m 280% man Common Sense, New Haven: Yale University Press, 
age clear that only a small percentage of the re 1951, for his emphasis on dependable concepts in all 


rted studies contain formally stated hypoth- types of research, g 


5. (OF THEORIES 4 AND IN AS Reroarsp IN THREE JOURNALS, 


€ No. No. No. % No. % No. % No. Wo. No. No. No. % 


73 4 5 96) 86 || (46 94 «83 100 88 
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Torat 55 100 16 100 47 100 118 100 |} 55 100 100 
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quate conceptual schemes for the formulation States ‘History.? These studies are the most 
meaningful recent and ‘most complete of many such analy- 
Science has been said by M. R. Cohen® to many which have been done in 
“be characterized by its subordination of all con- natural 
siderations to the “pursuit of the ideal of | 
exactness, universality, and system.” FORMS OF LITERATURE CITED 
F Very few concepts have found their way into A total of of 1, 016 references were found in ie 
research in sociology o of education and even ASR, omitting duplicate citations from the 
fewer hypotheses have been tested. As a con-— source article. Of these, 470 (46.3 per cent) 
a sequence, the distinction between common-sense were to serial | publications, including oi 
i 1 science becomes ‘monograph series and yearbooks; and 536 (53.7. q 
theses. This division of the literature may be 


AN ANALYSIS OF LITERATURE > CITED compared with approximately 46 per cent serials 


q ¥ _ found by McAnally to be true of a sample 
| about 1,, ,200 American History references” 


1938, However, Fussler, who, among 


-Rosert N. Broapus other studies, analyzed samples of the Journal — 

Ba of the American Chemical Society and the Phys- 

3 Librarian, Pepper ine College, ical Review for 1946, found over 92 per 

ngeles” of the citations in each journal to be for serial 


cited by writers in the field of ‘Sociology? How rs SUBJECT DISTRIBUTION AND ACE 
much sociology draw on other fields of Tables 1 and give a breakdown of 


_ knowledge? In what ways does the literature of references to serials and non-serials, respec- 


q Inan attempt to answer these questions, an 1 Fussler, Herman H., “Characteristics of the 
analysis w was made of all footnote references Research Literature Used by Chemists and 


in the American Sociological Review for 1950, cists in the United States,” Library Quarterly, 19 


and certain comparisons made with two recent (1949), pp. 19-35 and 119-143,” 
"studies at the University of Chicago; one in __ *McAnally, Arthur Monroe, “Characteristics = 
‘Materials ‘Used in Research in United States His-— 
n and Nature: An Essay by of Chicago), 1951. 185 pp. ee ee ae 


ific Method, New York: ® Because of the few references to non- serial 
‘Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1931, p. 83. literature found in Fussler’s study, further consid- 


TABLE 1. I Gre IN American | 1950, BY AGE AND SuBJ 
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tively, according to subject classifications made whole. For - chemistry, 68. 5 per cent of Sein seria 
e by the ‘Library of Congress. While many prob- literature for 1946 was classified in chemistry; : 
lems arise any attempt to categorize and for physics 69.9 per cent was drawn from 
a provides as good a as is Sociology would seem to concentrate slightly 
4 


| posible, more than bistery, therefore, but less than the 


“Age in Years” refers to the age of the physical sciences. 2 
reference when cited in the 1950 (eg. Sociologists tnd. to use very ‘recent. litera. 
= 1948, ture for research, compared with that for the <a 

ees — . other fields studied. Of the serials, 72.9 per cent, 


TABLE 2. Sunes. CITED IN Sociological R Review, 1950, By AGE AND 


Statistics, 
Soc. Hist. Reform., HN 
Classes, Races, HT. 10 


ences. "Nearly one-third citations few the references were older than 


are to “HM” (sociology) and over half are five 


classification “H” (social sciences). If other her By contrast, the used for research 
os - fields, ‘such as education, psychology, a anthro- - in American history is much older. Only 21. 6 


history, and usually per cent of the citations for 1938 were as 


= 


| 

but, here ‘eo, is a concentration of this respect, seems 

75 per cent in the broad of social like the natural sciences. 


cation rates among the various fields, in ‘Table 3 gives an analysis of the 1016 a 
ican history about (38 per cent of the references ences by languages. The preponderance of Eng- 
cited in 1938 were found to be in history, and : lish sources cited by writers in this journal is _ 


about ¢ 64 per cent in the social sciences as a @Pparent when this table is compared with the 
— ae references cited in chemistry and physics serials 
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NOTES RESEARCH AND TEACHING 


12. 7 in Great Britain; 24 per cent. in chology end ‘sociology. In 


Germany; 4.8 8 per cent in France, and 5.4 per nant, ‘equalitarian and submissive roles of hus- 


cent in other countries. For physics, 7 per. band and wife in ‘marriage, the influence ¢ of 
cent of the references were from the United 4 early affectional interaction to parents, a 


4. 7 cent from 12. fore, will be consideration. While 


: 06.4 per cent of the references were owl g it seems to be of interest to find out statisti- = 


| ag in either the United States or Great Britain. aes, cally such association in a group of 589 married 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS paper will report the results of an 
To the extent that references made by foot- investigation on the relation between young 2. 


notes in the official journal of the American couple’s conflict- attachment -Telationship with 


Sociological Society, 1950, represent a a true pic- their own before marriage on the one 


ay TABLE 3. LANGUAGE OF CITATIONS FROM American Sociolo ical po 1950, IN PERCENTAGES © 


_ Engish German French Russian Spanish = Others 


8. 


oa be said that researchers in this field tend — _ sive role in marriage on the other. ‘It is assumed © 
to use literature which is: (1) rather evenly positive associations exist between ‘ 


divided between serials and non-serials; (2) _ ence of conflict” with parents and the dominant hea 


focussed with fairly high concentration in ‘the role; and between “absence of conflict, but 
fas 


_ areas of sociology and social sciences; (3) com- presence of attachment” to parents and the 
paratively recent in date; (4) weighted role in ‘marriage. 
heavily in the English language. instrument to measure dominant, ‘equali- 
small proportion of references: to the 
humanities suggests the possibility of fruitful ing of person 
extended research on social implications in and relationship items.” phows, the items 
2 _ tremendous body of literature. Though such re- included were: tries to get own way even if has — . 
search may be ‘the burden principally of the to fight for it; tends to be dominant or sub- 
fields of art, literature, religion, and others, it missive in relations with the opposite sex; 


cannot be ov erlooked by a developing science stubborn or yielding; wishes to change spouse’s 
.. temperamental characteristics such as presence 
‘The recency of materials cited may mean that or absence of t tendency to take the lead, in- 
~ concepts in sociology are changing as rapidly — sistence on own way; and spouse or self giving 
as are those in physics, and more rapidly than in when em arise between them. tale 
historical approach to problems is not ‘being HUSBAND'S AFFECTIONAL RELATIONSHIP TO 


if The scarcity of French and German. refer- His ‘conflict- to father The 


ences indicates that either the usual 1 doctoral, "present study reveals significant differences 


special effort should be made to stimulate @ the couples i in this s study y were urban, 


French and German is more advantageous. _All of them were whites. For a detail account of the ae 


ai a search on _ problems which knowledge college-educated and from middle- -class families. 


social characteristics of this sample, see Ernest ae 


PARENT. CHILD RELATIONSHIP and Paul Wallin: A Study of Adjustment in 


iad Engagement and Marriage | (to be published by J. P.. 

of riage will be found in Yi-chuang Lu: “Marital 

Roles and Marriage Adjustment, ” Sociology 
The i importance of early parent- child ela- Social _Research—the May, 1952 or later issue, 

tional patterns | for subsequent | husband- wife BP a. The term “conflict” used in this study includes: _ 


has amount moderate, a deal and almost 
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in to the husband’s with his father, a percent- 


early affectional | relationship | to his father. pune “age o of husband-more-dominant cases is found _ 


shows that a significantly larger among. those husbands who had conflict, than 
se percentage of the husbands who reported con- _ those who reported little or no conflict relation- 
flict ‘relationship than those who Teported = oer their mothers. There is also a sig- 
sence of conflict with their fathers is in the nificantly larger percentage of the husbands who — 
_husband-more-dominant group. A significantly reported absence of conflict, but presence of 
larger percentage of those who reported absence e 
os of conflict than those who reported presence of — the marriage relationship is equalitarian. Again, © 


Taste 1. Conrtict WITH ATTACHMENT TO FarHer ap “Marirat Roxes 


Husband's ‘Number isbant a 


Per 


Absence of conflict 
and attachment 


pe 


(presence or 
absence 


: aa * The starred figures in this and the following tables are taken as the points of origin for determining ~ 
the critical ratio (CR) of the difference percentages. ACR of 2.0 will | be as ‘Statistically 


significant in this 


conflict relationship w “ith their is in his relationship with his father, 


the equalitarian role group. The data in Table 1 association exists “between the husband’s 


also indicate that no significant relation is affectional relationship with his mother and the 
found between the wife-more-dominant role wife-more. -dominant role in marriage. 


ship to his father. AFFECTIONAL RELATIONSHIP TO PARENTS 


ict of Her conflict-attachment to father. An 
presence or absence of conflict of the husban " spection of the data in Table 3 fails to show. any ; 
with his father is, as just indicated associated 


— significant association between the wife’s 
with his "respective dominant or equalitarian— flict- attachment relationship to her father and 


role in marriage. Is his early affectional relation- _dominant- equalitarian-submissive role in 
ship with his mother also associated with his, 


ole i in ot 7 Jets 


‘Relationship i in in marriage. 
ntinuous conflict; while absence of conflict means | 


r “very little” conflict. The term “attach- 
the amount of moderate, a good interesting to. note in Table 4 
end very close attachment; while absence of busband’s | conflict with his father mothe 
| meat means “very little” or “no ” attachment. — the wife’ s conflict — with her r her mother 


attachment to their mothers in the group where ee 


“marriage. finding indicates that the wife’s i 
early _affectional relationship with her father 
does not have significant b cite on her role oe 
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NOTES ON RESEARCH AND "TEACHING 


of Cases Dominant 


j 

Absence of conflict, — 


(presence or 
27.0 


7 absence of 


attachnent) 
589 


is also. significantly related to ‘er more dominant DISCUSSION OF THE HE FINDINGS 
2 tole in marriage. And the absence of conflict, in of 
but presence of attachment of the wife to her tables 


equalitarian role. On the other hand, a consider- tively associated with the following items: (a) 
ably higher percentage of husband-more- domi- the husband’s conflict relationship with his fa- 


- cases is found in those wives who reported ther; the husband’ s conflict relationship 
! absence of both conflict and attachment to —* his mother; (c) the wife’s absence of con- — ‘ 
mothers. but presence of attachment to her mother. 


TABLE: 3. Wire’s Conriict with AND ATTACHMENT TO FATHER AND MARITAL 


wil 


Wife's Conflict- = Number Husband More 


Attachment to Father Cases Bqualitarian Dominant 
of conflict Jp 
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oe, Equalitarian role is positively y associated y with hostile and insecure feelings and ‘reactions, 
with the following items: (a) the — s ab- A psychological need to release such hostility, 7 4 
sence of conflict with his father; (b) hus- safeguard against anxiety, and against the danger 
band’s absence of conflict, but presence of at-— of the feeling of unwantedness seems to be an Bok 
tachment to his mother; (c) the wife’s absence obvious. The striving for domination or power 
; of conflict, but presence of attachment to her ae one of the ways to serve such purpose. a |= 
| mother hed the marriage relationship it is but natural that pa den 
rs Aa (3) Wife-more- -dominant role is positively as- _ they hav e the needs to dominate their mates, : | 
sociated with her conflict relationship with her On the other hand, if a person had little or no 


4 Number : ‘Husband Wore 
of Dominant 


Marital 


Per 


and attachment 
of 


tional to his father or and 
submissive role in marriage (i.e. wife-more- And if a or a wife was 
dominant role). Also | the wife’s  affectional rela- sciously attached‘ to his or her mother, he 
Bie-say, At her father has nothing to do with | 
_ either dominant or equalitarian or submissive 
‘Tole in the marital relationship. 
In general, the present investigation tends to 
indicate that the conflict relationship with own — 
parent before marriage is associated with one’s ies ™ 
dominant role, and the absence of such conflict, — against feeling of rejection. a a 


presence of attachment to parents, par-— The relatively greater importance of the af. 
in n marriage, alt ough the wife’s affectiona 
relationship. to her father is not found be 
e attac 


hment in this study denotes the kind a 
rol 
cone correlated with her macital at of affectional relationship with parents which is of 


@ conscious nature. The data were from schedules 
i pe The association between parent- -child conflict ‘filled out by a nonnel, urban, middle class popula- 


also a better position to play -equalitarian 
in marriage, because the conscious attach- 
ment to mother indicates his probable secure >i 


childhood life, which means that he may not 


F 


and dominant role in marriage om be explained tion. Therefore, the attachment here in this study <4 
in terms ¢ of needs. a is from the kind of unconscious overattach- 
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NOTES ON RESEARCH AND TEACHING 

the wife’s, than. with one’s father in relationship with children plays a far greater r role 
relation to roles i in marriage, may be interpreted i in children’s lives than that of the father’s. ana", 
by the general matricentric nature of the — The parent- -child affectional relationship is 
class families from which the sample for this only one of the factors that i is related to marital le _ 
research was drawn. Because of the greater roles. Other influences such as is psychogenic ar and 
of time a mother spends with her chil- 


dren, she is much ‘more responsible for either of husband and wife in marriage have been 


a providing or frustrating their needs of te studied by the writer and will be > presented i in - 


security. Therefore her -attachment later J 


a 


social factors as related to the role relationship © = 


| 
ig 
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SOUR NOTE ON QUESTIONNAIRES 
of more ‘accurate data, even though this 


the Editor: should mean a sacrifice of quantity for quality, 


Robert F. Winch’ article, ‘ ‘Further. Data and _ One can understand the desire of an investi. 
Observations Oedipus Hypothesis, gator, limited in time, ‘Money and facilities, to 
- + : = December, 1951, while stimulating in obtain as many ¢ cases as possible with the great- 

- its hypotheses and interpretative theory, raises est economy of effort, but this zeal can be mis- | 
again a_ basic question in socio- -psychological directed. In spite of their good intentions, = 
research: Can the questionnaire be considered research workers are building on shaky founda. 
4 valid instrument in conducting research into tions. They have been led astray by a blind | 
human dynamics? worship of induction, believing that a thousand 
enormous number of studies have used cases than 


og obtained with relative ease. At the same time data are e worth nothing to science, no mater _ 

= the categories commonly employed | are over- great the quantity of these. 

simplified. Students of human dynamics know Financial grants for sociological ine 
full well the baffling complexities of the emo- creasing in an encouraging manner and we can 

tional life. Today, for example, it is generally now engage in research with fewer 

_ believed that ambivalence is a fundamental | to take short cuts. This should lead to signifi- — 
characteristic of psychodynamics. ‘Yet, in the cant improvements in methods of gathering 
: face of this knowledge, sociologists continue to : socio-psychological data. With such progress in 
ask naive questions of college students and other view, it now seems fitting to transport all old- 


Vs 


exploited classes. fashioned qu questionnaires, with ritualistic solem-. 
Moreover, taking it for granted that more “nity, to a social- -science museum where they 
adequate questionnaires are filled out in a spirit can be placed permanent display for the 
of sincerity, how much validity can be assigned — : amusement of a more sophisticated ‘generation 
to the respondent's self-insight? insight 
and can be developed through ‘education, 
comparatively few are able to ‘strip away the 
ment a set of mimeographe is place REASON ABLENESS 


The superficiality of unsophisticated se To the Editor: 


analysis increases when the concept of the “ — I understand his remarks, Professor Bow- 


& conscious” is considered. “Every psychoanalyst ‘man has stated or implied three. main points: 
knows that it commonly requires weeks and 


“ 
months before unconscious dynamics are” Despite “the balling comple 
é 
pe to light in conscious thought. This is naive: questions in questionnaires. a 
Be true of family relationships—and a 2. Since 1 respondents are not aware of their uncon- 
large proportion of the questionnaire e studies of _ scious dynamics, their responses are invalid. 
sociologists deal ‘within t ‘the 3. Twenty cases intensively studied are preferable 
research but it is bootless to refine the ave state on 
the original data. Neither elaborate statistical loyed),” 1 feel | 
‘matical equations) nor devices for mechanica 
a and computation can raise a scientific — «4. “Some Data Bearing on the Oedipus Hypoth 


is higher than its original sources. Therefore sis,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
woe be more profitable, ‘in the stage (1950), 481. 
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COMMUNICATIONS “AND OPINION 
4 ree to agree completely with the assertion that to the schedule. These histories were rated aie : = 
“emotional life” is “complex.” The adverb panel of six competent (i.e., psychodynamically 
“bafflingly” merely states that at present ‘ ‘emo- sophisticated) judges for the degree to which 
~ tional life” is incompletely understood, which is | each subject “loved” each parent. Using the ? 
of course the justification for studying it. possible responses to the question (“fa- 
The second part of Bowman’s first objection ther,” “mother,” and ‘ “undecided”) the tri- 
js a little less clear. I am not sure whether the © chotomy and the difference between the mean an 
“naive questions” means that I was judges’ ratings on father and on mother as the 
naive in asking the questions, or whether I was quantitative variable, I did a single classification ce 
asking naive questions: but not necessarily for analysis of variance which revealed .that t | 
_ reasons. In my own judgment the ques- _ means were in the proper rank order to indicate aes 
tions had to be naive in the sense that the — validity and that the variance ratio was signifi- 
respondents were not expected be sophisti- cant at the 5 per cent level and just .08 short 
cated about their own psychodynamics; hence of significance at the 1 per er cent level (F=5 5.58; cay ai r 
they could be expected to comprehend and to 2, 23), 
respond with minimum defensiveness only to This demonstration of significance in the i in- 
questions which would appear to the sophisticate | certainly does not indicate a 
be naive. degree of validity. But I have nowhere 
This leads iv.mediately to the second objec- claimed a high degree of ‘validity. For my pur- 
tion. Bowman concludes that the responses must poses it suffices that the questions discriminate 
_ therefore be invalid. Here I do not believe he isin the right direction. Here is where Professor _ 
a on substantial ground. The charge of invalidity Bowman and I have a definite parting of the fs ‘ 
anni a may mean (a) that the data are meaningless, or _ ways. He implies an Aristotelian “all-or-none” q 
we ual (b) that they mean something other than that concept of validity; either data are valid or they 
wean __-which they are represented as meaning. ‘But if are invalid. If any concept in social science is 
: _ the categories in my data were meaningless, we to be relegated to the museum (or better, the 
Should expect the data to behave like a set | of — boneyard), this is my first candidate. Since 
_" numbers. This ~~ clearly did not do. — perfect validity seems to exist only as a — 
but 


7 


ter how 


gress in 
all 


occurred by chance, I was somewhat sur- questions are: how “closely ‘associated are 
-_ prised to note that Bowman felt no constraint _ the measure and the criterion, is the correlation — 
to offer any counter-hypotheses. wns significant, and in the desired direction? = “gov 
We shall all agree that the presence of pat- Lt In taking up Bowman’s third supe I should 
_ terns in a set of data does not guarantee their — like to conclude with an o n the use — 
validity. Data may be measuring something of extensive procedures (few data on 
other than that which they were intended to a large number of cases) vs. intensive pro- i 
x measure. Indeed it might be argued from > the cedures (more detailed and intimate oa 
Freudian concept reaction- -formation that tion on a small number of cases). I should hold 
| the categories in my data represent the apap that there are some situations wherein the ex- 
_ of what they were supposed to represent. ae tensive procedure is preferable to the an “ 
what can be said about the validity. and some wherein the reverse preference would 
my d data? First it should be noted that for obtain, If we anticipate that relevant and suffi- | 
groups of questions (including those used i in the ciently valid information can be obtained by 
Bye coefficients of validity have been schedule methods, this is clearly more 2 economi- 


E ? In view of the fact that I was pressed al than the use of interview or “projective 


for space in the last article I did not reiterate - ~ methods. If we anticipate that differences be- 
the previously published material on validity. tween means Wi 


| | But to illustrate the nature of the validity : 


ill be > small, then we must either 
reduce our error term (if we know how) or 


uestions wsed, let me re ort on item: 
q pe else use a large sample. If we are interested ina 


be most to the kind of invalidity the or a in 
Bowman appears to have in mind.) I have long relevant dimensions have not 
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neration 
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points, 
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he emo ; 
lar) as 
r uncon of 
— 
nt upon 
—— hiled, intensive, and intimate data from a 
ll sample of subjects. And when I publish 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ‘REVIEW 
on I shall ‘stand by to await the and divide it into ‘stages. Ww hy cannot 
‘criticism for working with so few subjects. “sede - dating be employed in the same sense? The i 


Ropert F. stages into which it or courtship is divided have 
bearing on which word i is preferable. In 

a cally stated that one use of the word dating i; is 


THE RIGIDITY OF SOCIAL CLASSES | 7 to denote the initial phase of paired sex associa- ia 
tion. In n any case the is verbal and not 


Toi the Editor: of primary importance. 


», 
4 Thanks to Gideon Sjoberg’ “Are So Their second contention misses one of the 
cial Classes in America Becoming More Rigid?” main points of ‘the article; 4 namely, that 
note of restraint is introduced into the inter- students give do not support Waller’ 
pretation of this much discussed subject. Warner, _ interpretation of dating as a competitive, rating z 
Hollingshead, and others have created vivid © process. In truth student reasons are far from — 
pictures of a class system that is woven into — _ what his theory presupposes, though logically 
the fabric of life « of the American ‘community the sample is just the sort that fits his concep- 
and that in ways both open and sinister controls _ _ tion of those who date. In line with his theory — 


the destiny of the people. Their picture is un 4 ‘Professors Burgess: and Locke suggest “that = 


doubtedly true in some respects but on the couples who are going steady or who are engaged 
whole does not square with common experience. will give mate’ as 
In addition to the points which Sjoberg makes €#S0MS while those who are ‘playing the field’ 
emphasizing the fluid nature of the American answer ‘fun,’ social affairs, and 
social scene, one other point should be men- ‘prestige.’ 
7 i tioned. People may be ranked and classified by This exact distinction could not be applied to. : 
objective criteria, but these classes h have no sig- the data I have from high schools. However, he 
nificance unless there is a consensus which at- classification could be made of (1) those who 
taches meanings, privileges, rights, and prohibi- _ have gone and (2) those who have never 
tions to the objective characteristics. For social steady. this basis does 
class to be meaningful it must be recognizable — o 
by many individuals, not just by sociologists. If gone ‘steady ‘give larger “place to 
a review of a large number of individual cases romantic reasons than do those who lack such | 
indicated extensive lack of a consciousness of experience, 43. 9 vs. 37.0 per cent for boys. 
class, even the existence of outward differences, (Boys only are mentioned for brevity; girls 
_ such as, income, dress, housing, etc., would be show similar relationships.) On the other hand = 
stripped of much of their significance. In : short, — the difference between the two is explained — 
social class is not just a matter of demography; almost completely by the greater interest — 
it is also and “primarily a matter of ‘social - educational reasons of those who have not gone 
psychology. On the basis of ‘case studies of steady, the figures ‘beng, to use the same 
college students I propose the following thesis: ; 26.1 1 vs. 32.8 per cent. The two. groups give — 
that social class is so vague in the minds of most practically the same emphasis to miscellaneous 
Americans that the significance of the objective _ reasons, 30.0 vs. 30.2 per cent. Such evidence _ 
4 a aa interpretation of dating instead of a competitive, 
Pomone College ge > 


ne explain the r ‘Tesults without rejecting Waller’s 
_—s TO) BU RGESS “AND ‘LOCKE ideas. First, classification on the basis of present 


status as to going steady might give different 
In in the December issue on my classification would reverse the findings seems 


‘Dating ‘Theories Student Re- ‘remote. Second, the sample may be exceptional. 
sponses,” Professors Burgess and “Locke take While Fepresentativeness of the American popu- 
with my presentation in that (1) use lation is not claimed, the fact that representa — 
= term dating in place of courtship precludes — tive returns from four groups in distinct com- 
munities are quite similar, gives assurance at 


sex association and (2), the data used are reel a sample is at t least not extreme. How much 


first objection seems neither logical nor dating is not known; research on subject 
consistent. They and others use courtship to would be of distinct value. Third, it is possible 
comprehend the process of premarital asso- that Waller’s theory applies to college students, 
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larly to t a sophisticated It tion a term, such as courtship, in La 
is noteworthy, “however, that so far as 1 am a usage and in scientific writings. In the latter ihe 
aware neither Waller nor any of his supporters he specifically divides the larger process 
have gathered evidence from representative into stages for investigation and analysis. 
_ sample of any group. Their evidence is largely —_Lowrie probably feels that it is unfortunate 
Set interpretation from observation and that he was unable to make a more definite 
the study of individual cases. _ The chance ‘of division of the courtship process than ‘ “those © 
q error: and di distorted perspective i in such methods — _who have gone steady” ‘and “those who have © 
obvious. he ail, not gone steady.” * In future. studies he 
— SAMUEL Harman Lownie like any competent scientist, 
Green State (University take advantage of “ what I wish I had done in 
3 Ps, present study.” ” It is hoped that he 
i - others will continue the study of the behavior of 
_ those who are at various stages of the gown n 
note “emphasizes. the values 
emerge out of discussion ai among social scientists. 4 University of ‘Chicago me 
has clarified the difference between a defini- University of Southern California 
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REPORT FROM EXECUTIVE Table 2 shows the budget under which the So- | 
OFFICE ciety is at present operating. This budget is 
4 Table 1 ‘suminaizes ; the expenditures for the designed to take care of the staggering increases 
past year, comparing them with the authorized in printing costs which are some 20 per cent. 
ia budget for that year, and indicating the extent higher than they were a year ago. It assumes a 
to which the various activities of the Society — continued expansion in membership and in the 
were self- supporting (through subscriptions, ad- circulation of the Review; includes publication 
iz vertising, etc.) or were supported from the of the Employment Bulletin, and 
Carnegie from reserve, or from dues. Bulletin on professional matters. It defers until 
This statement, which adjusts the cash figures 1953 the publication | of a revised Directory 
as shown by the audit’ in order to fit the ‘Members. The plan involves use of an addi- 4 
current year more exactly, indicates a total tional $1,000. from the Carnegie grant. This 
income of $47, 779 (including $3,000 allocated | budget will be reviewed in the middle of the © 
from the grant and $1,250 allocated the year by the Council. 
nd a net of $2,254. 


vel ‘TABLE 1. ‘FOR ‘THE Fiscat Year 1951 


Review $24, 459 560 700 $1, 250 786 
Emp. Bulletin 000 4 


ANNUAL MEETING 1,780 
OFFICE (exc. 


amt. included under I) 10878 10, ASS 
COMMITTEES» 


= $44,204 $45,5 231) $23, $23,575 § $3,000 $1,250 


17, 79 $3,000. 250 
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FFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 
YEAR 
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EWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


el rscl Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., ‘Loyola 
‘reopened at the ‘University of Frankfurt versity, , Chicago, executive 
November 14, 1951, after an absence of nearly 
nineteen years enforced by the Nazi regime. Its of St The 
“| director is Max Horkheimer, Professor of Philosophy — search Staff of the Department of State presently. 
and Sociology (and currently Rector) at the Uni- js developing consolidated _ catalog of non- 
a versity, who has held the post of director of the government research-in-progress in the social 
‘Institut continuously since 1999, ! from (1934 to 1949 sciences on foreign areas and international problems 
the United States; U. S. foreign policy and relations with 
__ Reestablishment of the Institut in Frankfurt, as other countries). For consultation on matters per- _ 
a autonomous body affiliated with the Univ ersity, ~ taining to research on U. S. foreign policy a 
made possible through the international co- internatiénal relations, please refer to the Division 
operation of many scholars and public figures. The _ of Historical Policy Research, Office of Public Af- 
_ international aspect was stressed at the dedication fairs, Department of State. ‘The catalog is designed 
ceremony; participants included representatives of to §11 a vacuum among research tools that presently — i j 
the Institut, the University, the American High qo not include broad coverage research-in- 
Commission, and the German government. progress. 
René Konig of the University of Zurich spoke This catalog 
_ for the International Sociological Association, and — hensive guide to research that is not systematically 
__ Professors Leopold von Wiese and Milton Mayer 


for German and American scholarship, respectively. 


= 


a 


catalogued anywhere else in the includes 


85 per cent of the formally 
the Institut’s program, Professor Horkheimer " research-in-progress in U. S. universities is not re- 

_ reported, will continue to be built on the integra- ~ flected in any published lists. it ee ns 4 
ton of philosophy with sociology, economics, and The catalog has been developed from lists pub- a — necticut 


psychology, and on combining the emphasis on aed in the various professional journals, by con- _ Family 
theory that characterizes the German tradition with 


tributions from individuals and groups who recog- _ Dr. 
the rigorous empirical methods that have been the nize the value of having their research reflected in 


- specific American contribution to sociology. Major | the: catalog, and from the hundreds of personal ‘ 
research projects at present center on the intel- contacts annually between members of the External © 


_lectual and emotional effects of the Nazi period on Rocearch Staff and scholars who seek the Staffs 
Germany, German attitudes toward America, and — services in the planning, development and produc- ql 


a comparative analysis of the impact of foreign tion of research projects in the social sciences on 
_ propaganda on post-war - Germany. In these projects foreign areas. The catalog is, primarily, a catalog 


a a newly developed method of recorded panel dis- of research of university faculties and graduate 
cussions with selected samples of the 8 


lation is being: _ Arrangement provides that ac item is cata- 


in four different files: (a) by institution, i 
‘The American Catholic Sociological Society — (b) by author, (c) by geographic area, and (d) by 
its thirteenth annual convention at The Catho- subject matter. Thus, identification of an individual 
lic University of © America, Washington, D. C. = project may be made from a variety of approaches. _ : Compan 
presented in — Information in the catalog is available to any | also bee 
the sociology of the family, industry, intergroup scholar who can benefit from it. Information may summer 
_ relations, the parish, and the world community, and _ be obtained by direct personal reference to the ! 
aa sessions were devoted to the teaching of catalog maintained in the offices of the Staff, or » ee a 
sociology in colleges, high schools, and seminaries. asking the Staff to prepare a list of projects related : 
The presidential address of the Reverend Thomas to a given subject. 
hes a Harte, C Ss. R. reported a survey of the research All scholars, including graduate students, are 
and ‘teaching roles of members of the society. invited by the Staff to contribute to o the catalog, 
Officers “elected for 1952 were John J. Kane, Uni- — 
ae versity of Notre Dame, president; the Reverend - in it. You « can receive a list on any given subject by 
Joseph P. - Fitzpatrick, S.J., Fordham University, writing to the Chief, External Research Staff, Room 
first vice-president ; Sister Mary Gabriel, G.N.S.H., 602, State Annex No. 1 » Department of Sut a 
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if it is in the social sciences or returned to regular and research 
Ke humanities (both interpreted in the broadest sense) >| 1951-52. Ralph H. Turner, Assistant Professor, was _ 
dealing with foreign area problems, jit is suggested director of the interdepartmental Youth and Mar- 
that the ‘Staff, riage Institute, offered by the University in the fall, 

a the s summer of 1951 at Terre Haute Federal prison ~ 


Nature of project (book, article, Sentt Geese, whe. is comeleting bis 


ete., and a comment on any for 
assumed teaching duties at Santa Barbara College 
publication). bee (University of California) during the fall 


fellowships. Wendell Bell received a S.S.R.C. Re- 


 §.Brief general of the project and 
Search| Training Fellowship, and is engaged in a 


Comment on grant or source of support 


Kitsuse received a John Hay Whitney Opportunity 


for the research, 


University of Bridgeport. Dr. 

- Roucek served as Visiting Professor at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia during the summer of 1951, 
and will serve in a similar capacity at the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico during the summer of 1952. =a 

Dr. Abraham E. Knepler, Assistant Professor of | 
Sociology, was director of the University of Bridge-— 
_ port’s Summer Workshop in Intergroup Relation 


Research Center is sponsoring a Field Methods 
Training Program under a Ford Foundation grant 
intended to increase research © capacity in the be- - 
havioral sciences. This progam, which began in 
Fi September 1951, is set up on a two year basis. Its 


> ; . goal is the establishment of a new type of training 

atic 
and will again direct the workshop in course in interviewing and observation for graduate 
includes The workshop jointly the students | in social science disciplines. Dr. U. Bron- 
(b) re- fenbrenner, Department of Child Development and 


Family Relationships; Dr. J. Dean, Department of 
‘Sociology and Anthropology; and Dr. W. F. Whyte, 
_ New York State School of Industrial and =... 
Relations form the advisory committee and S. AL 
Richardson is the project director. The training 


in 1952 from June 30 to July 26. Dr. Knepler has 
been serving also since 1951 as consultant in com- 
for the Bridgeport Jewish Com- 
~ munity Council. He was recently named 1952 Con- 
Chairman of the Tri- State Council 


for the academic year 1952-53. Persons who may 
‘Dr. Stanley H. Chapman has been se serving as- 7 interested in participating in the course should 
g in sociology during the 1951-52 scademic with S. A. Richardson. 


$2,500, given by the Grant Foundation of New 
Th fering a 

4 Sociology department ofeting specie! City, are available at Cornell University. The 


training course in applied Sociology, 
fellowships also include free tuition te toward the 
t P li t- 
and Criminal Law for the Bridgeport Police Depar 


Ment in which all of the faculty of the ‘Applicants ‘be men, 
> ’ 


de artment t 
pee articipating, a master’s degree in psychology, sociology, or 


1 i" University’ s College of Education, and will run 


pele related field, who show promise in family life 


| University of Buffalo. Professor Alvin W. — education. Those who wish to apply should — 
titution,  Gouldner, of the Department of Sociology and to the Department of Child Development and Fam- __ 
(d) by Anthropology, is on a one year leave of absence ily Cornell University, ‘hem, 
dividual while acting as a consultant to The Standard 
: Company of New Jersey. Professor Gouldner has 
a been granted an S.S.R.C. fellowship for eee 


_ summer months, which will be spent at Dartmouth — 
College. The fellowship is for participation in joined the staff as Associate Professor of Soci- 


= discussion with other specialists dealing ology, effective September 1, 1952. 7 Killian, 
with “Leadership and Group ] Behavior.” _ihaeide formerly at the University of Oklahoma, has been | 

a ‘University California, Los Angeles. of ‘Community ‘Development. 

log, and Leonard Broom , Associate Professor, taught in the 
yntained Summer Session, 1951, at the University of British Howard University. Professor E. Franklin 
Columbia. Edwin Mz Lemert, Associate ‘Professor, Head of the Department of Sociology, 

_ Spent the fall semester on sabbatical leave studying © deen granted a leave of absence for a period of =“ LY 

~ alcoholism among the Indians of British Columbia. years to serve as Chief of the Division of Applied — 


Philip Selznick, Assistant Professor, who was on Social Sciences of the United Nations Educational, — 


—" oem study of urban typologies. John Isuro er 
a 


_ course will be conducted on an experimental basis = 
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‘Twenty-five members of Alpha Kappa 


‘Walker is serving as acting head of the Depart-_ and their guests attended the dinner, 


ment during the absence of Professor Frazier. be 


Wallace W. Culver, who received the doctoral de- “University of Mississippi. Dr. ‘William 


gree from Pennsylvania State Coliege during the Haag, rs a 
g; Associate Professor of Anthropology, 
Summer Session, 1951, joined the staff of the De- leave during the second semester visting 
partment with the rank of Assistant ‘Professor in State Universit rig n . 
y. 
ate is doctoral work at Columbia University, is Act. 
: Marshall College. Dr. Reuben Hill, Professor ing Assistant Professor of Anthropology. He and 
of Sociology and Research in Social Science in the Mrs. Rands are continuing work on the archaeo- 
‘University of North Carolina, will conduct a two- __ logical materials from | their ae at the Maya 
day workshop at Marshall College on June 23-24. site at Palenque. 
Th ksh ill h for its subject th .- 
economic, physical and moral problems o Ohio State University. Dr. C. ‘T. Jonnsem has 


modern family. been appointed director and chief investigator a 


program is being sponsored by the Depart-- 


a research project concerned with urban-decentrali- 
_ zation, sponsored by the National Research Council, _ 
Dr. Merton D. Oyler has been appointed book 
wae editor of Marriage and Family Living, the 
quarterly ‘publication of the Na National Council 
Dr. John W. Bennett is the director of a ik 
supported by the Office of Naval Research, which — 
will analyze the materials collected during his stay 
in Japan with the Public Opinion and Sociological 


project is being the request ‘Research Division of ~SCAP. These materials are 


= Okey L. Patteson and will include such derived from research on social relationships a 7 


cultural patterns in various segments of Japanese 
_ problems as unemployment, adequacy of present — 
a retirement plans, “health, financial, social, and economic and social institutions. Mr. Iwao Ishino, 


recreational aspects of the state’s older citizens. the Social 
After the survey has been completed, a final report owes ssociate - ichio Nagai of be 


University is assisting in 
will be prepared for Governor Patterson and this re, 
will be sent to the West Virginia Legislature, with 


= 
Chief Executive ’s recommendations. Pennsylvania College for Women. Dr. 
Alpha Kappa Delta gave an December 6, 1981. ‘oe Graham, who recently received his doctor's 


ment of Sociology at Marshall College, and will be 

_ under the immediate direction of Dr. Harold M. 
: 4 ‘Hyena The type of material to be covered in the 

two-day session will be of interest teachers, 

ministers, social workers, public 
P.T.A. officials and similar groups. 


Sociology, has been chairman of a sur- ems | 


dinner at the Frederick Hotel on December 6, 1951. degree from Yale University, joined the Department 
At that time the Department of Sociology had as its of Sociology at Pennsylvania | College for W omen in 
- guests the Chairmen of the Departments of Eco- —— 1951. Dr. Graham teaches courses in 
nomics, Political Science, History, _ Psychology, Anthropology and Industrial Society as well as 
Philosophy and Geography. The program was de- sections in Modern Society and Elementary | 
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he of Sociology: A Critique of Text- ing 4000 ‘ “excerpts” ‘from 83 texts? So we ve have 
books: A Critique, also, of Teaching and the spurious impressiveness of large numbers of 
‘Teaching M ethods. By A. H. Hosss, with | a % dubious data reduced to exact percentages. We 
"preface by James H. S. Bossarp. Harrisburg, also have trends, and interpretations, contol 
The Stackpole Company, 1951. iv, 185 this and highly subjective mass" 
‘ator for _ This book ‘reminds one of the 1933 attack on dence which conflicts with the impressions they 
centrali- . criminology by Michael and Adler. It is not as attempt to foster, but accept almost any evi- 
Council, but it is just as sophistical. While dence which supports the “view they favor” 
oo , M&A proceeded largely by deductive, Aris- (p. 5). Since Hobbs is trying to prove that text- 
totelian logic and neo-Thomasic absolutes, book ‘authors are biased and unscientific (p. 
_ Hobbs uses what appears at first glace | to be in- and are endeavoring to propagandize the minds — 
_ ductive research. However, he seems to think _ of their students in the direction of the authors’ — 

“scientific” means completely, finally, predilections, he should applied “very 
his — and | universally ‘ “true. Pe). rigorous standards to his own research, both as _ 
iological nonsectarian 1926) to the collection and processing of the data and 
rials are were studied intensively: 33 introductory, _ 28 the cool, impersonal objectivity of the interpre- 
hips | and social problems, 22 family. “The analysis is : tations. Instead, we find that his studies “raise be 
Japanese limited to those topics + presented for the 
purpose of influencing the personal behavior to present an objective, and represen- 

the reader, the reader’s personal attitude toward tative description of civilized society or of the 

| his behavior or attitude in relation to actual ~ behavior of the majority of people in such so- 

| social conditions” (p. 4). Since all definitions : cieties” (p. 22). In short, the authors are both — oy 
and conceptualizations are excluded, the “claims incompetent and crooked. "Again, “The authors 
of sociology,” or ‘ “sociological emphasis,” or select an incidental item which fits their 


partment “sociological point of view” is, or are, ¢ distorted. | distort the cc context of ‘the ‘Source, 
Vomenin has thus ignored most of what most people 


Pa 


practical?” by intent. ily readings except in other elementary texts. Hobbs 
method was to excerpt 15 pages of also complains of much’ “back- scratching,” 
i single-spaced typing from each text. This made females citing females (no data), and authors 
* Over 1000 single-spaced pages and about 4000 a citing themselves. I examined two standard texts 
“Quotations. These are the “data.” ’ They were in and one in which cite the 


= Social Wer, ‘and Space prevents full use of my eight pages 
% “Social Change. The last chapter is “The Role of closely written Bainal shthnd) notes, 
in Education” “excerpts,” and comments, but I must 
He rightly condemns sociologists for accept- _ the intensive analysis of the treatment | ‘of per- 
ing as scientific fact the observations of a single _ sonality by Ogburn and Nimkoff. Hobbs makes 
visitor to a primitive tribe. However, I would it clear this book w was chosen for analysis not — 
rather have the report of such a well- trained because it is the worst but because it is typical 
observer than I would the results of the method and the most widely used. It is accused of em-— =e “- a 
used Hobbs. ‘How much agreement would ploying a pattern of selective distortion | (p. 
there be between Hobbs’ impressive percentages to prove Environment is more important 
those of another man selecting and classify- and of holding that psychoanalytic 


well as by including “family” and “problems” in the Citing other introductory texts is presented as 
= 
z= outline which makes up nine of the twelve authority in a field, it is perhaps permissible a a 
| 


_ terpretations of personality formation and func- thinks “good” and “bad” must absolutely so; 
4 tioning are sound. He says the logical outcome pele it is folly” to plan unless you have per- ike 
of their treatment | personality is a society fect scientific prevision ; no change should be | 
like Brave New World or Nineteen Eighty-four. attempted if people are better off than they used . 
texts present personality properly, to 
‘neni i so, but they are not named. We are © Of course, he does not “specifically advocate 
told only that O & N are terrible—and typical. teen things but he seems to support them by 2 
The last four sentences in Hobb’s book are rules ‘“Hobbsian emphasis,” ie., I deduce this. con: 
- for the guidance of textbook writers. They are clusion as he deduces the « ‘predilections of L 
sound principles but I think their spirit is better sociologists”—and doubtless I do him as great 
approximated by most textbook writers than as he does them. ‘These attitudes are 
Hobbs s himself. in the three pages of summary which 
¥ His, general technique is ‘to set 1 up straw-men. conclude. “These devious and subtle techniques a q 
the end of each chapter are questions and give the textbooks an appearance of objectivity, 
which imply that most “textbook | fairness, and scientific validity which they do 

sociologists’ answer them, directly or by not actually possess” (p. 171). “Severe criticism = cl 
“emphasis,” so that they are self-convicted fools, appears justified because textbook authors 
crooks, or both. | tinue to mock the fundamental rules’ of scie 

‘The treatment of the family is perhaps more tific | presentation and persist in flaunting their 

Mek - descriptive of his findings and less animadversive |‘ ‘objectivity’ as a protective banner under which 
a than is the case with the other chapters, but he they parade their prejudice” (p. 176). You see 
holds that “the sociological point of view mini- it is deliberate, studied, and vicious—a plot, 

mizes responsibilities to spouse, to children, 
parents, and to scciety, while expounding on This somewhat negative review should 
| privileges associated with marriage” lead the reader to believe the reviewer believ 

none of Hobbs’ negative criticisms have merit. 
On the contrary. I am for making sociology as in ps 
the popularity of courses in scientific as possible as quickly as possible but two 


marriage and the family appears to rest upon a I am sure the most needed criticisms of i intr cal & -ogniti 


“repre 


Par presentation which confers hypostatized | ‘rights’ ductory sociology do not require one to ques- — q Maly 
upon si students, provides them with vicarious tion the good faith, competence, and integrity of a 
sexual ‘titillation, and fosters a "pleasant ee the authors. I do not think there is any plot. a 


_ easily absorbed perspective in which they are Hobbs would have written a more useful, and 4 q 
given authoritarian justification . for escaping re- a much needed, book if he had attacked the text- yy 
‘sponsibilities” — (p. 114) . His discussion is a books in a more vulnerable spot—conceptualiza- 
complete . distortion and caricature of the way tion—and had pursued his criticism in a more 
_I have tried to teach the family course for the judicial and impersonal manner. Still, in = ao 


- only family teacher who will feel that Hobbs © some § serious questions a are raised to which text 
has raised hob with us quite unjustly, attention, 
hile he accuses the “textbook sociologists” 
falsifying the data by selection and Mieni 


to support their “predilections” and asserts that 


of except — 
he holds no beiel for any point view Norman 


scientific skepticism (pp. 9, 11, 12, and MD. and Aun Macazst, PuD., New 


4 am forced to conclude that he himself has some 
York: "Houghton Mifflin: 1951, 
strong “ predilections” which he tends to support vi, 645 $5. 00. 


social ] 
which he finds so prevalent in the “textbook can The work is no clarion call fot 
oa sociologists’ "which has become an epithet by the faithful to rally around a new psychiatric 
now. . Among these area brief for eugenics and ideology with its therapeutic trappings—some- i 
biological (hereditary) explanations of social thing quite common in these hectic days—but — 
phenomena, big families, divorce as evidence of rather sober, __ systematic, empirically 
family institutional disorganization, sex grounded, and logically ordered scientific trea 
tion may do more harm than good, and war tise on the development of those behavior 
_ inevitable and occurs because people like it. He | forms which are regarded in our society as 
seems the status que sad such it is both a textbook in 
psychiatry: and abnormal psychology and 
contribution to scientific knowledge in the area i 


; last twenty-five years. I expect I am not the of the somewhat too perfervid tone of the book, 
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You see 


—a plot, 
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not 


results must be seen as learned reactions 


2 formula of classification | ing from a complex field to which ve 
differential diagnosis, etiology, with differing biological equipment 


Instead, it offers a dynamic developmental are constantly subjected from birth to death. 
account of the biological organism constantly — Inasmuch as social learning is the central . 


and always interacting within a complex ‘social of human existence the question as “why 
\. |. , learning those techniques of adjustment some persons acquire behavior pathology while 


which may both aid and hinder him in achieving others, under comparable environmental condi- 


piosocial maturity, or acquiring those reactions tions, seem relatively immune to it” (p. 
and behavior patterns appropriate and adequate becomes the central problem in this area. 


_ for persons of his age, sex, and status. It a The beginning chapters (1-5) take up ) need, : 

scientific contribution in that its formula- frustration, learning (social and selective), 

tions and theoretical structure are always sup- language behavior, | role playing, emotional 

- ported by the best empirical work available reactions, biological maturation, and fixation. 

jn clinical, general and social psychology, and These chapters represent one most 

psychiatry ; ‘its central concepts are precisely complete, sound and systematic analyses 
defined and logically consistent; the ‘essential these central ideas currently available, and 
principles of social learning are abstracted in they could well be recommended as required 
order to analyze the phenomena in question; reading for all students in social psychology _ 

consistent evaluation made each “despite the the somewhat advanced level of their 


chapter of what we know and do not know. substance. e middle chapters (6-17) take 


As stated earlier, this work should give up acquired reactions _ constituting biosocial 
5 


stature to American psychiatry. But it seems 
to this reviewer that the conceptual framework ally regarded feeblemindedness, character 
represented here is not too widely accepted ‘disorders, neuroses and the functional 


in psychiatry, and it will probably take another — - choses. : ‘The final two chapters elaborate on 
two decades for this work to receive the rec- the types of therapy essential for relearning 


 ognition © that it justly deserves. This seems and bringing the person back to an acceptable i: 
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nh a more 

in spite 
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hich text- 
attention. q 


CAMERON, 
LD., , New 
ny, “1951, 


to -Ameri- 


ysychiatric 


trends—growing interest in symptom genesis 


cal climate | surrounding American psychiatry: 
Must change considerably before this work psychodrama). While the various shock treat- 


. 4 social learning which begins at birth and molds 


likely in spit of optimism which the level of maturity, and on the manner in 
authors themselves display as to the ‘observable learning and therapy may be interwoven. 
In ‘discussing therapy, the. emphasis i is placed 
ta in therapy seen as a process of maturation primarily upon the potentialities of | learning ty | 
and learning (p. xv). The social psychologi- in the patient- -therapist relationship or in some _ ek: 
social situation (group therapy, 


comes into its own. When it does, it should take — ments used widely in psychiatric practice are are 
its: place in American psychiatry beside the singled as examples of the oldest 
contributions of Adolph Meyer ‘and Harry of therapy, in the authors’ perspective they 


“Stack Su Sullivan, are viewed as aids toward bringing the att 
“general viewpoint in this work empha- up to a level where relearning = learning 

. service by psychiatrists but still not com-— While this is not a new edition of Dr. 


pletely an integral part of psychiatry— “that Cameron’s earlier work, Psychology of Be- 
_ pathological behavior is related to and derived — havior Disorders | (1949), it covers much of the 


from normal behavior, and that therapy is same ground, but does so more intensively and _, — 


dependent upon this relationship” (p. Xv). The extensively. The material here> represents a 
‘entire presentation is based squarely systematic development of Dr. Cameron’s ideas, 
as attested not only by the earlier work, but 
the human | biological organism into by his many previously Published articles. 
social mature adult. Conversely, “Behavior His basic ideas are grounded in G. Mead’s 
disorder is. the end- result Hs bis of ‘the ‘social self, and ‘this will 
inappropriate and unrewarding- social learning” stand as a monument to the fruitfulness of 


a oe 10), and behavior pathology is “the study - Mead’ s ideas in illuminating the stained 


of those forms of human behavior pathological self. 
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smpirically “4 
itific treae 
society aS _ incompetent or ineffectual” (p. 4). Whether the on almost every page that any cri 4a i 
extbook im pathology manifests itself under the current likely to be of a very general charact _— 
and a diagnostic labels of feeblemindedness, psycho- ever, at the risk of being considered pi 
n the area -—— pathic personality, schizophrenia, anxiety, par- I might point out that the value im _ 


, is done. by showing how the mass of the people a 
t spend their leisure | hours, amuse themselves, — ; 
in contrast to non-con- _recreate themselves—alas, too rarely—or indulge | 
_ formity? In other words, within the range of i in the major activity of our age—spectatoritis, 
ee acceptable social — conformity, how does one This activity, if we may so call it, has taken 
distinguish between abnormal learned reaction ‘many forms such as gambling, horse and dog. 
: rooted in the lack of capacity | or acquired racing (it is no small matter to walk from your 
: a: inability to” take roles, and the rational basis seat to the betting windows), filling in football = 
for taking unpopular (non- conforming) roles in coupons, drinking in pubs and bars, picking up ‘ ay 
, order to achieve ends viewed as desirable within girls, queuing up for the movies or the theatre, 
a given societal context. True, Cameron and — listening to the radio, and dancing at the local _ 
-Magaret carefully make the key distinction and glamorous palais de danse. Television is not 
between normal abnormal anxiety, and yet the opium of the masses as it is in this 
a that they constantly refer to the country. More sedate and subdued activities are 
_ hecessity of viewing behavior in terms of cul- buying “newspapers, — taking books out of the 
zz norms, they nevertheless do te ae library, or going to church. an 


| ation In reality, these are some of the we ways of “a 
value” differences which frequently -differen- killing time—of overcoming the tedium Vitae, 
tiate. persons in the different societal segments in of escaping from fear and anxieties, com- 


our own culture. One is reminded here of Suther- -pensating for the austerities and frustrations of 
land’ theory of criminology, also grounded life. Did not Pascal say | that all our evils arise q 
in the psychology y of learning, in which the won 
anti- -social types emerge as fairly normal in his room? All these ways are carefully 
chologically organized persons functioning at catalogued and analyzed by the authors. In addi- 
the level of competence acceptable in their tion, there are chapters on how the peoples of a 
circles. Scandinavia spend their leisure time with sug- 
too, the striving for adult independ- gestions about features which the English 
ence- ~biosocial maturity implies a value which people might very well borrow. Mr. Rowntree 


to show an adequate appreciation of the subtle ‘som 


es ms highest nen in ee had been to Denmark, Norway, Finland, and 

major portion of the book—the most 

train some of ‘its members for. a “dependent fascinating and rewarding—consists of 200 case 

status, and they might then manifest, as adults, ctudies of persons over twenty years old, their 
of the symptoms which Cameron leisure habits and of similar 
Magaret regard as  biosocial Would 


indirect Furthermore, the 
that these ‘peehlatae formulations, like many, authors undertook special inquiries in order to 
current social science formulations, gain ‘their answer particular questions such as the te: 
most significant sense in the value context of required to fill in football coupons. (More than — 
our own middle-class culture. What we need ny 00,000 people participate in football pools 
is further work to make clear their possibility every week.) Finally, a specimen town not far 
for being considered as universals. This work, a London was selected for a detailed study. 
however, is an essential | towards a more AS in all English social surveys, the present = 
universal psychiatry and social psychology, and authors do not merely make a comprehensive 
= with respect to the possibility of a mature ° examination of the extent of the problem. They 
social science is the important point. not only calculate the time and money English- 
Dunnam Men spend in gambling and einking. ‘They | 
English Life and Leisure. By Rown- ‘They write, The only practical action for 
cade ke more active steps to encourage 
TREE and G. R. Lavers, New York: Long- ciety is to ta P 
mans, Green and Co., 1951. 482 pp people to spend their leisure _Tationally and 
enjoyably and to provide the means for them 
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grounds. ‘First, it is ; a formidable ener enemy of which is a a readable, although bri brief, peer’ yet heey. 
“reason” — on 1 which civilization is based and one containing original insights for the delecta- _ 

unduly emphasizes reliance on chance and luck. of fellow sociologists. 

es _ Second, and allied to the latter, it is unethical — _ The framework of the book is a trifle compli- 


it enables one to ‘obtain | ‘property without | cated and the reader almost suspects two skele- 
effort. The authors do not examine the numerous — tons in a single body. Following an introduction 


factors in the present economic ‘system that with definitions, cultural sketches and designa- 7 


e local 


n is 
in this 


ities 


ith 
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“English _ social change to issue from moralizing. = —_ deal about his structure, and that does not help 
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200 case 
their 
f similar 
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poverty at different times and places. complementary needs may offend the student 
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ind, and ag introduction ‘to American sociologists. Some 


7 poverty—the poverty of a mass society’: 


generate such attitudes. They suggest that the nation of the modern urban, middle class family se 
trade Should not | be r run | by private indi- = as the point of emphasis, the first. skeleton is 
viduals for profit, that there should be It proves to be the familiar functional 


q municipally owned and ‘operated amusement approach with the revised categories 


ind holiday € op ter. 
3S parks and holiday camps, more open- air en er- nomic, status conferring, reproductive, sociali- 


-tainments, and that recreation as far as possible zation and security functions. 

‘should be decommercialized. ia second skeleton is unveiled in Part 

TR may | be questioned whether these changes of th the book, and it proves” to be ‘the family a 
would i in themselves suffice to bring about higher life-cycle ‘approach with two phases. The first + 


a morality without making necessary changes in phase covers experience from parenthood to 
other values held by the people. Although the contact with adult children. ‘The second phase 
- quthors recognize the declining role of religion 


picks up family experience in the second genera- 
in modern society, they nevertheless believe that ~ tion and follows it through love, sex, courtship, 
moral decline is due to the loss of faith. They — and marriage with a final commentary on n family — 
look a rebirth, a organization and disorganization. 
Anybody seeking to write about family 
_ perience is bedeviled by structure problems since 
to justify it. “They look with squeal on such the family of orientation from another view-— 
movements “Christian Commando Cam- point is a family of procreation. It does seem 


_ paigns,” and apparently expect a great deal of “that Winch is forced to tell the reader a g orl % 


senior author of this study requires no much in keeping skeletons decently conceiled 
in a smoothly flowing body of description. Occa- 

_ thirty years ago Mr. Rowntree came out with _ sionally there is a bit of repetition which is not — 

famous survey of York, wherein he estab-— dispelled by self-conscious explanatory 

_ lished the standards for judging what he called _ Apparent defects depend, of course, upon some 

_ “primary poverty.” Since then many sociologists frame of reference. The vivid illustration for the — 

— economists have used that concept as a _ student may | be obvious to the sociologist, and he, 


datum-line by” which to compare the incidence the penetrating analysis of love as a matter of ae F 


Lavers has been a frequent collaborator with who wants complex reality made ; simple so ree : 


Mr. Rowntree in ‘subsequent works. In a may enjoy enlightenment and receive course 
sense Mr. Rowntree has returned to his early credit without undue mental exertion. “Fie 


study, though instead of looking for the causes From the sociological viewpoint, the most _ 


and remedies of “primary” poverty,” he has "distinctive ‘contribution of the book, namely 
centered his: attention on another kind of theory of love in terms of complementary needs, 
does ‘not always clearly distinguish between mate 
to utilize its leisure time. attraction and mate satisfaction, ‘between roman-— 
love and companionship love, and between 
RUMNEY apparent and real need-satisfying qualities in a 
Partner. I Furthermore, a need is doubtless rela- 
tie, hence need-satisfaction and complementary- 
mutuality would d depend on level. Per- 


i, 522 3.90. 


literature concerning the family. Itisa textbook The virtues of the book include up-to- 


; : for the sociology of the family course as com- as a well focused, useful family status dis- 
j pared with the preparation for marriage course. _ tinctions, recognition of cultural discontinuities, 


a 


Professor Winch drawn richly from so- a splendid account of the influence of mass 


diology, social psychology, media, and, from his own research, a picture 
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376 
written a thoughtful bo is not does not conceive it as his task 
rehash of prior textboo to delve into a detailed or integrated treat | 
diana University ments. However, in repeatedly drawing upon | 
these two for illustrations he has actually suc- 4 


are Social J Movements: yo Introduction to Political _ ceeded in providing the student with an incisive _ 


a Sociology. By Rupot¥ HEBERLE. New ‘York: ; analysis of two of the major movements of our ae 


Be Century- Crofts, Inc., 1951. xiii, 478 _ times. 

p. $4.00. one important respect the 1 main title of 
_ book is misleading; the subtitle, “An Introduc- 
The main objective of this welcome volume tion to” Political Sociology,” ‘is actually more 

to develop comparative, systematic theory of “appropriate. Taken altogether, perhaps a third 
social movements within a more comprehensive or more of the book is actually devoted to the 
system of political sociology. ” This orientation, _ “sociology of political parties,” a subject which — | 
immediately established by the au author, dis- the author taught at the ‘University of Kiel in a 


tinguishes this we work from the conventional his- the *twenties, and which ~ dhe is one 


such movements as fascism and communism. petently handled. The enalysis of the 
_ The sociological approach to social move- tions between certain types of social movements — 
ments is set forth as being concerned with (1) = political parties, particularly in Germany, _ 

. - the nature of the constitutive ideas or ideologies _ is in itself a valuable contribution. But many 

ad accepted by the masses drawn into major i of courses on social movements will © 


67 movements; (2) the “ socio- 0-psychological tex- feel that ‘several of the sections s dealing with © 


ture” of interrelations between members of a Political parties and voting behavior are 


ment “social collectives ;” (3) the are left untouched. One looks in vain fora 
social foundations of social movements, ‘particu- typology of social movements. Reform 
— larly in social classes; (4) structure; (5) ) strategy ments for the most part are ignored or passed 

_ and tactics; and (6) actual as well as intended - over as of minor importance. With Pree 

functions ‘of ‘social ‘movements. Most of the “focussed cn ‘political sociology” it is perhaps 
book is devoted to a consideration, in turn, of understandable that religious movements, dia- 
Bea six aspects, with three chapters on the F bolical cults, and such phenomena = hae ; 

“political ecology” of voting behavior inserted receive little or no attention. But in a world 

between the treatment of the social foundations 7 seething with nativistic movements, cultural 
and of the structure of social movements. ~_ survivals, nationalistic and world government 
ei - American Sociologists who are looking for a | movements, it is surprising that the contribution — 
. _ text for courses in social movements will find which their analysis might make to the develop- . 
that this book has much to offer although ‘ment of a “political sociology” are ignored. 
probably few will regard it as wholly satisfac- Almost equally surprising the failure to. 
tory. Its merit books as those draw _ upon _ the _which _ several 


worthy i in many social mov ements. are ‘references a 

Py important contributions which European social Blumer and Merton but their major conte 

] scientists have made toward the development of tions to this field are not incorporated. 
a systematic theory of social movements, Of Heberle bas done a notable Ly 


a4 


processes in European par- ¥ grating ‘this with the work of Americans i in ‘this 
ticularly in Germany. This” field remains to be done. 


provides an excellent background for the stu- 
dent who i is seeking insight into political 


processes in the United States and the somewhat 


_ different careers waich similar The Human Behavior. ‘econon 
tend to take within European and Dewey and Ww. j. Houses. “New 


democratic societies. German Fascism and Soviet — York: Th 
e Macmillan Com 1951. xiv, 
Communism provide the main sources of illus- acmillan Co 


: 62 5.50. 
trative materials, introduced intermittently in 762 PP. 


a connection with the development of different Obviously intended for use as a textbook oa € 
phases of the theory y of social movements. the 
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q bined sociology and psychology courses into a The format of the book, which 
single social psychology course called “The De- contains some "forty-seven illustrations a 
velopment of Human Behavior.” The length of fifteen tables. As for the style of writing, it . 
the text and the range of subject matter suggest — simple, clear and illuminating. From this point 


‘that the authors include in the field of social of view, it is the type of book that would appeal Pa . | 


| psychology the study of everything that man _ to the freshman or sophomore student. Serious — 
roduc. does on the social level. all-embracing students of social psychology, however, will find 


> more approach is implicit in their definition of social the lack of integration between > ah 
thd psychology which states that “the basic psychological and social anthropological con- 
a S of social psychology is the social act itself,” cepts disappointing. The title is somewhat un- 


perhaps for inner reflexive acts, fall within the unfocused or scattered presentation of the field 
rubric of social psychology. TI he pervasiveness ; of social psychology, | but t there i isa wre no attempt 

this approach is reflected in their 

terrela- framework and in the specific and velopment or of the socialization process. 
ements | _— problems which are presented. cause of its inclusive view, this book is to be 


view which implies that all behavior, "except wa arranted, for this work not only represents an Le 


Their theoretic framework states that “the Categorized with such eclectic approaches as 
biological heritage, human nature, or personality Britt’ Social Psychology Modern Life, 
¥ and the environment are always present in nany V 
action involving man’s social experience. These Kimball Young's Social Psychology. 
three variables are interactive and a ‘significant is regrettable that the authors did “not 


ements — | change in any one of these . . . is reflected in devote more serious thought to such important — 
for a a significant alteration in the behavior of the items as language (no space is given to this), 
— a individual concerned. These three interactive uel learning (only conditioning theory is 
passed ig variables are the determinants of personality.” presented), the development of the self (some me 
interest 12 "The conceptual frame of reference is presented six pages are allotted to this crucial subject), — 
perhaps — = in the first part of the book (239 pages), and and types and degrees o of interaction. ° ‘The ~ 
ts, remaining five parts (about 500 pages) analysis of role and role behavior seems adequate 
fashion — | devoted to an attempt to apply the theoretical but is hardly intensive enough for mature evalu- 
. world 4 ¥ _ concepts developed i in the first part in a manner ation; ; and it is surprising to find i in an approach — 
cultural such ‘ ‘that the student will be able to that presumably centers on 1 interaction one 
rnment — | 
‘ibution 
levelop- statuses in which he is himeel and the ways act, it seems of greatest importance analyze 
gnored. he plays or or fails to play the social roles which critically what happens to human behavior when — 

- } _ are appropriate to these statuses.” The concep- the individual is in a state of isolation or when 
several tual scheme includes such concepts and terms he is | deprived ‘of normal human association. — ay 
dwards, human nature , biological heritage, environ- There is “no question about Dewey and 


eory of social heritage, central Humber’s awareness of the importance of these 
ces to system, rural-sacred-urban-secular factors. Their fine scholarship and keen insights 
yntribu- tinuum , communication, conditioning, social are apparent throughout the whole book. Hence, 
While 
seems to be that they were primarily interested 
of presenting toe and in a particular type | of organization of concepts 


discussion. Whole chapters are devoted to » ia and materials, an org organization that would enable 
groups, -Tanging f from infancy to old age, ab- 


normal ‘persons, minority “status physiological-_ 
anatomical minorities, cultural minorities, 


% 7 at the same time, certain elementary skills and 
sonal- I-social ‘minorities , criminal behavior, insti- 


understandings ‘Tf this is true, they have done 
di h well, for despite its eclecticism and its short- 
Tn dered tot hese mat comings, this book represents a lively, interesting 4 
wens ol od vista, and stimulating account of the dev of 

conduct within the social process. 

= panics and crowds. There i is a concluding 
3 chapter which focuses on the question of science PAUL 

ethics and the good society The Washington ‘University 


ag 
role, drives, social status, £80, and attitudes. one ‘plausible explanation f for these omissions 


immature students to cultivate an interest in 
a the development of human behavior and acquire, ey 2a 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Psychoanalysis, Mon, ond Society. By PavL Chamorros and Carolinians of Saipan: an: Persom 
Ww. Norton Com- ality Studies. By ALICE Joserx, MD. 
pany, 1951. x, 382 pp. $4.00. ERONICA F. Murray, M.D. With an anal- 4 
volume review consists of a ysis of the Bender Gestalt Tests by = 
lection of articles published between 1930 LAURETTA BENDER. Cambridge: Harvard 
1940 in various journals of psychiatry, ps hel versity: Press, sone xi, 381 pp. $5.00. Bee 
ogy, and sociology. In his analysis of various Ina world of power, the empirical pe 
problems, Dr. Schilder comes back of various facets of human relation affected 
again and again to the relation of the individual by power has yet to develop the same degree — 
~~’ the community and his cultural milieu. This o sophisticated research found in many other 


r 


areas of scientific work. This study is indica- 
into account the part the social processes play tive of the instructive, scientific results that — 4 


— does not mean, however, that Dr. Schilder takes wo! 


in affecting the individual. For instance, in his can be expected as the newer methods of the _ 
chapter, “The Relation between Social and Per- . social sciences are applied to the phenomenon ~ e 
sonal» Disorganization,” ” Schilder conceives of of power in cross- -cultural situation. The meth- — 
disorganized society as resulting from the trans- ods of clinical psychology and psychiatry are q 
mission of distorted attitudes by | distorted used to discern the personality structures of 
adults their children and that “these a people who have been subjected to enforced 
- acculturation and subordination for a period — = 
ganization: of the future society.” It is Dr. 250 years. | 
Schilder’s conviction that psychoanalysis two authors spent a period of 
achieve “the cure of the individual who has months on an island of the Pacific which has” 
, contributed to the disorganization on of : society.” ” been governed in succession by the Spanish, 
The pervasive Freudian influence in Dr. Germans, Japanese, and Americans. Their proj- | 
Schilder’s writings is evident in many of his ect was” not a characterological analysis of a 
essays. He had, however, a strong sympathy for =I culture nor an attempt to derive from child- 
the sociological implications of behavioral dis- hood experiences the patterns of adult behavior. 
ey His interests were wide. and he looked ‘ Instead, they have sought to discover — 
‘for explanations in still ll other areas. Writing in employment of a limited series of tech- 
mid- thirties he was impressed by niques (Grace Arthur Point Performance Scale, 
emphasis on the role of meaning Porteus Maze, Bender Gestalt test, Rorschach, 
f in verbal communication. Thus he states, “From — psychiatric survey of cases, physical examina- 
4 social point of view, there will be the general tions) the ways in which the individual’s life at 
task of making individuals understand 1 their is organized and functions in response to his” 
words and ideologies an and make them recognize position in the present world. 4 
where they encroach upon the security of From ‘a methodological standpoint 
_ others, thus adding to the general disorganiza- ‘authors conceived of their undertaking as an . 
“tion of society.” experiment in which they would ascertain hw 
_ The book contains twenty chapters widely much data might be gathered in a brief span | 
--varying in subject matter from “Psychoanalysis of time and with the use of a particular group — 
and Philosophy,’ “Psychoanalysis 0 of Eco- of tests and surveys. Apparently this initial 
: nomics,” > to “Remarks on the Psychology of ~ methodological interest has been put aside for 
War.” The chapters dealing with the “Psycho- another report, for there is no further discus- 
genesis of Alcoholism,” “A Study of Criminal sion of the “experiment” beyond the > statement 
Aggressiveness in Men,” ‘Aggressiveness in of the original intent. 
Women,’ Problem of Crime, ime,” Cure There are three: aspects” of this 
merit mention. The themselves 


ever, will not find in theoretical exposition the within 
of Dr. Schilder and the methods of his. research — hypotheses, and also enables the reader to com- 
the type” of orientation that could serve as facts found with the conclusions 


a models in their scientific endeavors. It should drawn, This is in ii to many past studies 


; he be borne in mind that these essays were pub of distant places unfamiliar to most social sci- ar 
oo lished in the thirties, and since then the litera-  entists in which there has been a fusion of 
ture in the field of psychiatry bordering 0 - theory: and facts and in which the only facts 
sociology and social psychology has he had much given are e those 1 which ‘confirm or 
‘More to offer. SAMUEL M. STRONG 
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‘it feasible in this ‘instance to give the - pacities Gadel by the tests. All groups were a 


aw data ; the psychiatric. cases that | are cited highly meticulous in their actions, plastic and 
are: detached from their theoretical fluid, and exhibited a deep sense of 
scheme. Still the authors’ efforts to provide Beside the generalized 


4 gufficient details to permit different usages of = there was an overwhelming ‘personal 


while ‘achievement. no long-range life plans, strong but 

second salient feature was t the ‘sampling ‘vague aspirations, feelings of inadequacy, and 
procedure. Past studies of non- -Western soci- % ‘suppressed hostility. The inner life of tl the i 
ties have not been characterized in the main dividual has not been destroyed but is co 


by the systematic sampling of the various threatened, and the self-esteem of the 


‘ strata of the _ population. The concern for the person cannot be validated by the superstruc- 
a typical has made for neglect of the varieties 


of individual | adaptations to a common set of more acculturated Saipanese and those who 


norms and to the sub-cultures inherent in most have advanced to secondary status 


ocieties. The authors’ care in sampling not within» the foreigner’s social systems do 


only secured a ‘Tepresentative cross-section of exhibit more of these 


"deviations in to the norms. The behavior and to succeed to 
division into the ethnic groups ‘(the can standards, were suffering from profound 


and Carolinian) and the breakdown emotional disturbances and were nearing the 


age- grades and other attributes Produced = of their capacity for normal function- 


 trasts in turn, suggested additional The personality structures reported for Sai- ‘ 
a - pan are not unique to that island. They are 
havior. The only gap in s scope of coverage to subordinate peoples. The outward 


camina- 


initial 
side for 
-discus- 


rk with 
1es and 
to 
:clusions 


cial sci- 
usion of 
facts 


tional research designs which are confined to 


life q the subordinate and make possible only oblique 


- the ¢ omission of a group which, ne _the cir- compliance to authority with hidden inner 
resistance form the | combination which has 
difficult to the superordinates. given rise to the Western “stereotypes about 


immaturity for ‘self- governing, and other seem- 


ture. It is especially worthy of note that 3 


‘ 


a Tn | this respect the study conforms to tradi- fi apathy, _child- like nature, irresponsibility, es 


observations the These misinterpretations have laid the ground- 
“Significant other”, _ work for the present bewilderment i in the West- 


of ‘impressions even th ment of Western power. 
are the individuals who are supposed to The authors close their insightful analysis 


outcome of the study. pelicy and administration for Saipan. Whether 
_ The most penetrating aspect of the total study men 1 of power, given their personality struc- 
4 stems from t the way in which the results ; of the ture, can ‘grasp the basic implications of these | 


tests and surveys are analyzed. Instead of ower 

ys of findings and, in view of the total p power struc-_ 
-Testricting the interpretation to a description 

4 a 


of what patterns of behavior are found in 


‘particular cultural setting, the ‘authors have” 

a dynamic approach to explain the nex exus mains 
Personality structures and the domi- ve Joun Useem 
Rant social systems of Saipan. It is here that College 
project is so revealing of the impact of 


schemes which would ‘offset these results 1 


be influenced i in their the by suggesting the need for a different kind of 


ing “peculiarities” about subordinate peoples. ¢ 4 


tures” of which they are a part, devise new ; 


“Power on the individual. The findings of the 
in a 


‘different tests all point in the same directions. Land Planning Law Free Society. 
Islanders, in a world M. Haar. Harvard rd Unie 


& jen a low level a ‘maturation in compari- a Planning Law in a Free Society. On the basis of 
son with their ages, and ‘both children and materials gathered in England during 1948, the 
functioned ata lower level than the author, a ‘member of New York State Bar, 
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t studies | 
come the means for survival in the presence of 4 Upon laying down this book many readers are 
ease of 


‘tae 


made a and objective study of the Community Organization 5 


Town and Country Planning Act of 1947, 
reported and analyzed in this” 
_ ‘Monograph, reveal the full reach of the trans- 


findings, 


ae. in English land tenure which has 
transpired since World War II. ‘They show too 
the inevitability of this transformation, pre- 


ceded as it was by a long history of Previous recent 


 — and Country Planning Acts and by the 
sions, and supported as it was, in all essentials, — 
.s by both of the major political parties in Great 


Britain. transformation is, of course, an 
integral of the re-institutionalization of 


& changed place in the world structure of re- 


sources and markets. The laissez-faire order is 


economic life which | has accompanied Britain’s + 


} ‘gone, in principle as well as in fact, and with 


it has gone the “fee simple absolute” conception | 
_ of land tenure. In Haar’s words, ‘ 


7 in England today has become not a question of © 


_ Socialism but of survival” (p. 156). It is a moot 
"point indeed whether land planning on so far- 


recommendations of several Royal Commis- 


"yeas and has been in bad company in recent _ 


-millan Company, 1950. xviii, 378 pp. . $4. 25. 
PEM 
_ Louis Wirth stated in the foreword to this 


book that the justification for adding this vol. 


"ume to the many that have preceded it lies in 
its careful sifting and appraisal of ‘the most 
experiences and experiments in the im 
proved organization of social life on the scale 
of the community. After —— this book, one 
would agree with Wirth. 
‘This reviewer is of the opinion that -sociolo- 
tion to the study of the community in general 


and to community planning i in particular. | 


fo as a whole have not given sufficient atten- 


are many contributions yet that the so 


can make to this field. 


is refreshing to see a book like 


“Land planning Pear on the scene. The concept of planning — 


is carried out from beginning to end. The» word, 


years and for this ‘reason some have detoured 


A ey reaching a scale as that ‘projected by the 1947 the concept for fear of being given a red label. 


Act will with “a free society” as com- 


monly _understood that if our democratic way of community 


_ the: use of land (is) to be determined 


not by cost but by suitability measured in. 


cordance with "planning standards’ 9). To 


this “end the . Act has established a separate 


vastly extended the of governmental 
i authorities to acquire and develop land, and has — 
nationalized all property value increments inso- 

ye 
far as these grow out of state planning. activities. 
This last feature of the Act—the nationalization | 


a 
of development values—is undoubtedly its ‘most 
Haar “has made a lucid and thorough analysis 
of this and the other main features of the Act, = 


‘unique one. 


showing their historical development, the eco- 


a them, and the effects which they are likely to 
have upon future land d development in England 
every point comparisons are made with 


4 


_ American conditions and with the legal insti- 


tutions which are common to both countries. 


| in the community field appreciate the 


be is to be improved it must be ae. | 


forms of the community. The next part of the — uy 
book deals with the planning of "communities, 


_ Community planning in rural areas and small if 


Ministry of Fown Country Planning, has towns is considered along with city “planning. 


He also deals with ‘community life in planned — 


communities and housing projects. He m ‘mentions 


o- the er criticisms that have been made concerning sz 
some of the preplanned communities and he gives 


the answers to the criticisms offered by ‘pro- 
ponents of the planned towns. Obv iously, 

did not ermit i 


Organize action ‘in community li 


A 
cussed in four chapters. Five chapters are de 


voted to the functional areas of community 


planning. | There is a chapter on services t to chil- i 
dren and youth. Since our population is growing q 
older, something should have b been said regard- 


ing the need for services to those in the evening ‘ 
0 f life. Too little attention also is ; given to 


The book is an admirable interpretation of a “health. The last part discusses procedures in 


complicated planning law and will be of very community organization. 
Great interest to human ecologists, regional The book is well 


sociologists, city planners, and ethers whe 


interested in the social control of land. 
Warren F FIREY 


organized and adapted for | 


text purposes on the junior college level. The 


bibliography at the end of each chapter is ‘up a 


to-date and well selected. l. This | book and a good hy 
teacher ‘should afford the inspiration ‘to the stu- 
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REVIEWS 


published by the ‘National Opinion Research 


Center. If the numerous caveats are adhered to, 
moderately conscientious people may be dis- 


-__-_ suaded from doing surveys at all. But rash people © 


may be overly encouraged by the tone of the 


How to Conduct a Community Self- Survey of ook whic! accentuates the positive. The 

Civil Rights. By Marcot Haas WorMser and thoroughly qualified sociologist of course will 
CLAIRE SELLTIZ. ‘New ‘York: Association have occasion to use HCCS-SCR only for peda- 


Press, 1951. 271 pp. $3, 
The “civil” rights referred to in this study 


manual (which I shall hereafter label by its 
= | initials) are the topics treated by the President’s 
eneral 
Committee on Civil Rights in the publication Social Policy « end Social in 


To Secure These Rights (New York: Simon Edited” by _ MERTON, PATRICIA 


Schuster, 1947). In other words HCCS- SCR ‘SALTER West, MARE 


2 
4 "surveys: discover the produc (Journal of Social Issues, ‘Vol. Nos. 


ere 2), 1951. 187 pp. $3. 


and discrimination, the differen 
access of ethnic groups to certain goods, services, 
Tecent facilities and opportunities. Information would This special issue of the Journal Social 
etoured a sought in the spheres of employment, hous- Issues is a symposium of thirteen articles iat 
d education, health and welfare service, concerned with sociological and social psycho- 
ate the recreation, etc. logical research findings of potential value in 
They Ay The _self- -survey emphasis is an attempt to the planning residential communities and 
imunity introduce a kind of -_grass- -roots theme into the in. design and administration of either 
ding to study of discrimination on the assumption that publicly- or privately-owned housing. 


research activities may be combined with edu- The leading and most extensive article by 


of the — cational activities, and that those who participate Catherine Bauer is a 1 systematic ¢ outline of im- 
hanging in the survey will ll by that fact be better citizens portant social questions in the whole range 
j of the | a better informed ones. The extent to which _ of the housing field, including community plan- 4 
lunities. indoctrination, -fact- finding, and community ning, the objective analysis of which — 
d small mobilization b mbined is debatable. could assist builders, administrators, and policy- 
lanning. There is no debating, however, that Gordon makers in their ‘consideration | of alternative 
planned SEE teseworl ios needless burden for courses of action. The questions are formu- 
SCR to carry. He polemically contrasts lated as hypotheses which appear on their ‘face 
ncerning the self- -survey with the ‘paternalistic” kind, by be amenable to scientific testing. 
which he apparently means all others. In the ‘Im a section on “Social Relations and Social - 


realm of social i inquiry at least he in Housing,” William Form eviews: 
_ Studies on ‘Stratification in 


are de type survey to ‘the ¢ extent that 
nmunity hope a competent study director bes sions 


to chil- | hired or otherwise acquired. or ‘mixed’ social composition is 1 on false 


growing ae The pattern | of ‘survey was worked out by the 1 reasoning”, concludes Form (p. 123). A 

Commission on Community Interrelations of the pletely antithetical p prescription from 
-evening American Jewish Congress. It takes as its point _the impressive research by Marie and 
given of departure the surveys conducted by | the Fisk ‘Patricia West into the comparative effects of 7 
dures in 3 University Group under Dr. Charles S. Johnson; integrated and segregated public housing pro j- 
the Commission has attempted to standardize “ects _ interpersonal relations between 
pted for survey procedures. How successful this e Negites and whites. ‘They report, ‘in effect, 


vel. The -_terprise was cannot be judged since the net reduction of tensions in the community at a 
standardization are not divulged. as the consequence of “balanced” 
In HCCS-SCR appears to be a useful “mixed” social ‘composition. Practitioners must 
manu 7 
nual although the s section on is expect su such their alll 
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Re | _ ‘Saying that the tone of Allport’s endorsement Of the review, he questions the general possi- a 
would be more appropriate on a carton of bran _ bility of achieving neighborly interaction 
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ceptual clarification and to _ methodology i in 


Dean divests himself of a further philippic 
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, if Growing in the Older Years. Edited by W 
The differential effects upon attitudes and University of Michigan Press, 1. pp. 
behavior of variable spatial arrangements and $2.0 50. 
of --variable qualitative conditions in housing 
a are analyzed in a section on “Architecture and 
Social Psychology of Housing.” Svend Riemer 
do in their be housing “problems of health, both physical and ‘mental, 
behavior, and of their, housing preferences three others with ‘education of older Persons 
_ shows the special difficulties and pitfalls of a 6 
housing projects. Stuart Chapin, who y of the papers gen- 
carried on pioneer studies. of experimental de- 
sign in social effects of housing, deals in his 
current article mainly with privacy 


in Older Years offers in 


during the summer Conf 


their contribution of new thinking and | incisive 


bility of Education to the Older Adult” gives 


culation within the dwelling as analysis, to the “what” and ‘ “why” of 


mental health. 


view that adult education is merely ‘ ‘a second 


In section Context adult education. He effectively. challenges the 


Processes,” Ernest Fisher and Louis" 
Winnick make a major contribution to con- 


> 
~ missed for good, bad, or indifferent reasons when i: 
they were children, teen-agers, or young fe 
adults. ” Ollie A. Randall , after discussing the 
handicaps and opportunities of work with older % 
persons, gives special attention to the train- 


- a their analysis of the ‘ “filtering” process. John — 


against the devilish dogma of the beneficence 
of home ownership. Rumney summarizes 
and evaluates the voluminous quasi-scientific 
‘literature on the social and fiscal costs of -sub- 
s Demarath and 
George Baker interpret the social organization | 
of housebuilding in terms of occupational 


roles. Amos Hawley makes a neat statistical 
‘costs “of local In this, Professor Heyns applies his 
a own ‘anulpees and those of Lewin to the group 


metropolitan centers are notably aflected participation of older persons. His treatment 
by the magnitude of populations in the periph- of group cohesiveness, belongingness- and func- 
eral areas outside incorporated limits. Henry 
tional roles and what makes these possible in 
Cohen reviews the comparative experience - 4 


1 rically more mature 
in the historically more ma to serve older persons. an | analysis 


of volunteers and the content and 


of that training. Her paper can prove of real 
help to many agencies now seeking to sol 
-grandpa’s and grandma’ ;problems. 
Third in this list is the paper entitled “ “Group 

‘Deve elopment and the Education of Older 


British public housing and planning movement. use. 
In a concluding article, Hanan Selvin considers The: reviewer bt 
values and disutilities that spring from express some, doubt 
housing. presented many times before . To the student 
This is definitive evidence tha has done a limited amount of “home work” 
research into housing problems has established these add little to either knowledge or insight. 
itself as mutually y advantageous to sociolog- 
does it appear that some of them will 
penstice. That the prove highly communicative to the non-profes- 
these sociological and social psy- oy y P 
sponsors of 8 P , sional. What troubles the reviewer is the de- 
; chological - studies had to Secure publication termination of ‘the audience for “whom they 
chological Association is a tribute to the cath- _ As indicated | ve 
olicity and hospitality of that association; but 


suffer from generality. Repeated comparisons q 

to the need for, and of life on a farm in 1870 with life today will 
leave the critical reader with doubts | both as 

“the correctness of suppositions about life in 


ca 
CoHEN Rare is the book which does. not ‘contain 
& 


_ in a journal of a division of the American . Psy- 


nd one with the training of volunteers in in + 
analysis. Thomas A. Van Sant in ‘ ‘Responsi-- |. 


_ chance... to pick up things they [older persons] 


a group deserves the attention of all who seek q 
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held that “complete leisure is “the and in 
is keystone to contentment in old age” (Donahue) ; £ handling dangerous, repetitive criminals. More _ 
‘that older workers suffer more than does youth» this, he recommends—though these are 
jn periods of depression (Tibbitts); that “few not intrinsic to his 
who are able to work retire voluntarily.” TY do useful devices for the more effective correctional — 
know what Tibbitts means by “few” but treatment of recidivists, in particular the “utili- 
the data from several large corporations indicate zation of hostels and of trial periods of employ- — 
. over a third of their retirants voluntarily ment outside the prison as a half-way step be- _ 
choose early retirement. It may also add to the _ tween detention and freedom, during the crucial - 
: understanding of many readers to know that — period of early adjustment to an evironment of | 
interest that older people show” in civic diminished restrictions an~ of increased 
| ‘affairs and politics is “a natural outgrowth of sibilities. He points also to the need, often 
biologic function.” enough recognized but rarely implemented, for 
TS conclusion the reader must bear in ‘medico-correctional institutions for de- 
3 these papers were e presented at a conference. viated, persistent offenders. a 
three of the thirteen contribute new “4 ‘Unfortunately Morris pro provides no comparison 
and insight is a high batting aver- of English or continental approaches to the 
After: all many purposes are served by habitual criminal and those e employed in the 
on a university campus other than United States. He assumes that there is little 
on or om basis for comparison (p. 83). In fact, however, — 
nowledge. both the basic problem itself and our statutory 
H "approaches to it reveal significant similarities 
‘Universi of “4 as well as striking ‘differences. Quite generally 
— the countries here studied as well as in 
_ the United States, treatment as in an habitual 
he Habitual Criminal. By criminal is based upon a series of three or 
_ Harvard University Press: Cambridge, 1952. four convictions for serious crimes. i 
$5. 00. incarceration with close custodial provisions in 
‘Norvall Senior Lecturer in “preventive detention” is the usual 
a he University of Melbourne, — offers here, — In a majority of countries too, as in the United a 
through publication of his doctoral disserta- + States, the courts to avoid the 
_ tion at the University of London, an enlighten- severity of habitual criminal penalties in a ‘1 
| ing analysis and evaluation of recidivist legisla- ‘majority ‘of cases where they might be eh 
tion in _twenty- seven countries, with special Moreover, it appears—fr 
emphasis upon English and Commonwealth at any rate—, that where the statutes 2 em- 
but with considerable comparative Ployed, often it is for offenders who are “not 


~ 


> 


material relating to continental law and a violent or dangerous character. 
tectional technique. His major objective, as he ~ Unlike practice here, there are a number of a 
States it, is this: “. . . we must protect society important peculiarities in British law and ad- Rey 
the habitual criminal, this will not ministration, some of which have analogues on 


in criminology must be founded on an under- F, indirectly to the same effect in several others), wa 

standing of the criminal and his relation to indeterminate sentences without maximun dura- _ 

Society. It i is hoped that this work will provide tion prevail generally in the British Common- 

a factual basis for an understanding of habitual wealth outside England itself and in Denmark | 

criminals.” the latter section of the and it appears, however, 


= pete fo 


the aim to discover in the nature of the ‘offender legal provision that ‘differ little from ape rol 
history more rational ap- in the United States—w which establish an added 
proaches his” sentencing and “correctional increment bey ond the ordinary sentence for 
bs treatment. - While the limitations of the data _ the crime involved. What to an American seems _ 
do not fully support ultimate policy inferences, the rather remarkable device 


“a 
= exposition of eight conaplete case histories, with maximum terms are set—not uncommonly needy 
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< Silane lies in its evidence of the need for 
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ment of a a ‘“qual-track system” of punishment the contents of probation legislation and» 


of “penal servitude” and a succeeding phase The study, therefore, is quite broad in cover- a rativ 
of “preventive detention” that is characterized age. Yet, it has some very definite limitations 
by varied security measures. In a number of which the reader’s attention should be called, 
Crime At and under» the English Prevention of my. Among the more important topics not touched 

Crime of 1908, the second period is is designed upon by ane book are oe. following: juvenile ‘ | 4 sectic 
ives, 
“ius prison confinement. Such detention of prior to the court’ ‘disposition th 
is designed, in theory at least, to be a non- and the relationship of this question to their | action 
~ punitive measure for relatively prolonged public ‘subsequent release on probation. Also left out | offshe 
protection in a more-or- less specialized prison are certain other even more the A 
regime. ne. (Under the of lated to the Resot 


explicit in the law, quite ‘similar to 
it is contemplated under the Rules promul-— rectional and, the “financial 


>: 4 gated by the Secretary of State.) Morris recom- as aspects of probation.  Aabee ae. 


Bene the establishment of a single-track system Fo or the most part, the scope of the p present 
of detention for open-ended, indeterminate — study excluded the topics listed here in order 1 
periods in specialized institutions where humane oid possible overlapping with other studies 


treatment could be ‘Provided. at present being soon to be 
to American criminologists : as well as to ‘students its instrumentalities. 
of comparative criminal law. Its greatest value, | There were three main sources from which 
r the report drew its data: one, primary sources, 
increased empirical research on sentencing and ae included statutes, administrative reports, = 
treatment policies if we are to correct offenders etc.; two, regular secondary sources, which 
and prevent habitual criminality. Social-legal were made up of systematic treatises, mono- ae 


of the sort well represented here are graphs, etc.; and three, various pieces of infor- 


all too rare. mation submitted by the several governments, 


charge of this undertaking. an 
Within its self-imposed limitations, . Probation 
_ and Related Me easures constitutes a worthwhile i 
"PARTMENT OF SOCIAL Mas addition to the literature in the field of penol- 
ogy and international aspects of social welfare. 
TIONS. New York: Press, 
ih It is an excellent first volume in the small 
Tibrary of documents the ‘United Nations 
‘This ‘study was prepared by the ‘Department Secretariat expects to publish in this important 
of Social Affairs, United Nations, at the request area of public administration. The report is 
of the Social Commission and the Economic likely” to be of tremendous assistance to many — 
especially those more recently 
Comet Although concerned pri- governments, y those more recen 


New iver 


the term, the scope of the study is actually Libya which was created by the United Nations 


-. = with probation in the stricter sense of | organized or reorganized, such as the one ie 


L somewhat wider in as much as it includes in December, 


= 
concise analysis of the historical and present- ae CHARLES G. Cu 
day relationships between probation and other Seminary Foundation 
measures involving the conditional suspension 


punishment, such as the conditional sentence. The Reds Take a City. By Joun W.Rrey,JR Riley 


_ More “specifically, , the field of the study is = WILBuR SCHRAMM. New Brunswick, New a bringing 
confined to (a) an attempt to define the University Pres, 1961: 


features of the probation system and its 210 
to selected related measures; (b) an » PP. 


analysis of the historical origins, The Reds Take a City is is an account bof: what 

d geographical diffusion of probation and happened to certain Koreans in Seoul during 

pe measures; (c) an exposition of proba- : the three months of Communist control from 

tion legislation and practice in six countries— — June 28 to September 28, 1950, and an analysis ~ 4 

- the United States, es, the United Kingdom, New of the Red bluepint for ‘occupation. There 2 are 

Zealand, , Norway, Sweden, and the Netherlands; eleven translated narratives written by y Kore- 


a comparative appraisal of ans—a_ Congresswoman, a a news: 
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other me com t f the 
yaper ‘man, a physician, ona other members of _ litical contro hat is the sobering part ) q 
atives all cover the three months period Reds Take a City is a valuable 
a ~ occupation. ‘They | are vivid , detailed, _ moving _ It shows how Social Science, properly used, 
ne fi convincing. According to an excellent in- can produce the highest “type of aio 
_ troduction by Frederick Williams, the analytical ~ for the planning of military, political and psy-— 
sections, which are interpreted with the narra- chological warfare operations. 


are derived from a larger, scientific report tien. 


to the U. S. on the | responsibility of the two : 
actions. This volume is indeed, one further of Washington = 
offshoot of the scientific investigations 
the Air Force is financing Human 
Resources Research Institute. 
| in Seoul. The North Koreans moved over 
border with everything prepared for the ‘Nine men vy who 10 took pal part in negotiations 
- occupation. Some of their officials had been _ with the Russians in the 1940- 1950 decade here © 
ie for three years, for their future jobs describe their experiences in terms of: “the | 
in South Korea. Someone was already desig- — climate in. which negotiation took place, the B 
nated for every position that had to | be filled. i ‘issues i involved, the expected or hoped for i 
{ Carloads propaganda waited on the 38th results, the techniques and tactics of the United 
parallel. In spite of well- laid plans to handle States, Russia and other nations, the nature 
everything in Seoul as if it were a spontaneous of compromises, if any, offered by partici- 
uprising of the people aginst their “oppressors” pants, the reasons for agreement or disagree “ 
Rhee government and the Americans—the ment, the outcome, the consequences.” 
bulging brief cases of Noth Korean officials The men and the issues were: Deane, 
the game away. ‘These were the dossiers military assistance; Hazard , lend lease; 
on the South Korean men and women marked S. S. Alderman, Nuremberg _ trials; R. F. a 
for destruction. Mikesell, Bretton Woods; G. H. ‘Blakeslee, Far 
The any of the North Korean Eastern Commission; ‘EZ F. Penrose, refugees 


4 


and Ethridge and Black, 


“cultural exchange. Philip £. 
intact; second, ‘the establishment of thought Mosley summarises some of Soviet 
third, the setting up of new lines of niques of negotiation 
authority. Communist regimes always establish © The purpose is to determine just how much 7 
full control over the press, radio, publications solid achievement can be expected from. the 
of all so sorts, movies, and education. oft- urged policy of further negotiation with 
| tera is one of complete control of all informa- - the Russians as a method of : settling differences. aie. 
tion, constant reiteration of a few simple The editors conclude such negotiations 
Americans are Imperialist) and use rarely useful or successful "unless the in- 
every occasion and every person as weapon ternational political climate is favorable,’ "—and 
ations «=| i. propaganda. Most significant of all, perhaps, power at the disposal of those “negotiating — - 
the technique of public confession used with the Russians" is apparently part of this 
q those persons worth saving f for the regime. It climate—yet they feel that “the free world 
has all the elements of what the Chinese should, nevertheless, be prepared to expend 
Riley and Schramm are particularly good in negotiation.” 
bringing out the technique of political control. at, The data presented are important in them- 
_ Behind all formal authority there was always selves and also as an illustration of the ambi- — 
~ the hidden authority which, it was assumed by  guities to which | a natural-history rather than 
a many, stretched to Moscow. It certainly reached a scientific approach to such» problems leads. 
to the smallest unit, adminstrative, ‘cultural: or Cultural and personality differences: "were 
neighbourhood ; and to to every man, -woman, and | profound as to make any ¢ other than a scientific 
\ child. Everyone was s watched, including the analysis inadequate. There. is no doubt that 
watchers. Within three months the Communists Russian concepts interpersonal relations 
gone a long way towards achieving their and negotiating are different from ours. 
major objectives of complete social Po- ‘trained in parliamentary. ‘traditions ns, with dif- 
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nile 
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back to is not “the self ‘University Press, 1981. xii, 
‘they have been striving ‘to project—feel 
before people who frustrate them as com-— 
pletely as the Russians. Men raised under 
_ the influence of Robert’s Rules s of Order, which — 
forbid the use of personalities, vituperation, 
and rudeness, are nonplussed when confronted 1942), and his Theories of — App recian 
m (1934). The present volume traces the 
by men who feel no shame or embarrassment th of the to ts 
ta ot. using them. Yet it is probably equally true _ growth of the symphony o ots 


European traditions, recounts the crises 
American negotiators annoyed the Rus- which it has overcome, the musical 


SOCIOLOGICAL REV TEW 


Mueller’s interest in the sociology 

of music is known to the fraternity by his various 4 

~ articles on musical taste, a first-rate monograph a ; 
subject (with Kate Hevner Mueller, 


-Sians. One senses in these accounts the assured — 
conviction of the Americans of their superiority. regaled its audiences during is 
the past century, the social setting in which it 


Cin one case the to task has had its being, and finally offers a discussion 
for not expressing their thanks for a courtesy — ‘of the elusive problems of aesthetic taste in 


extended to them in the course of the nego- terms of which the historical trends” can be 


thereafter, “Soviet officials began to “understood and evaluated” (Preface). 
preface every meeting with a lengthy y statement oh a. 


= the past thirty years there has been 1 no 
of their appreciation of all that was being done al - systematic effort to treat social aspects of music 
them... .’ ) One ca can them with the fulness of a Charles Lalo. Pastis} treat- 


telling themselves ¥ 


Sorokin, Horkeimer, Mukerjee, 
their ‘paces, ‘probably looked Houigshelm: in broad cultural- philosophical 
patronizing and condescending to the Russians, works by Huizinga, Spengler, Northrop, and 

for many years the “behavior of the Veblen; in musical biogt 
British toward natives everywhere—including by Curt Sachs, Newman, Barzun, Leichentritt 
‘United States— —looked. _ and Bukofzer; 

researches by ueller and Paul Farns- 

scientific approaches could help us get Anthropology, directly “or tl through 


4 better grip on the whole problem of ho how — a. ‘ae 
to deal successfully with the Russians around _ = 
3 ‘State appoint a Panel of persons trained in teract the mysticism surrounding such concepts 
Bales’ technique to observe all the sessions in as the “unique genius” > and the dualistic scheme ag 
“any important negotiation. (The Russians could» which reserves art for esoteric “higher” realms, 
+ 
Prof. Mueller has never to to 


with a total l — ver its: 
how to interpret be sociology of music—however 


‘scope is” -defined—but has limited himself to 
to question. But at least we would have evaluations of aesthetic philosophy and to 


"formances. With this work he summarizes both 


77 


tia app di years, casting them in a ‘larger framework; te 
negot ing t to the distinctly advances a difficult field. For exam- 


ay 
2 io ‘theory of games, success or failure being deter- ‘e ple, Chapter 2 analyzes the transition from the 
mined not by how the negotiators: felt but in 


feudal system to the new commercial order, 
terms of the minimax principle. and its implications for artistic life: the decline 
Pit: This book | is a useful contribution to the — of church and court (both in their time the chief | 
sociology of conflict; what we now need is an _ patrons and employers of artists), and the rise — 
application of ‘sociological techniques and con- ofa secular. public. The American colonies. had 
ee cepts to the data i in order to to evolve a scientific _ never possessed the institutions and trappings | 
guide for the practical men who must conduct eighteenth-century society, .no imperial 
or anyone else. cousts like ‘Vienna, no prodigal noblemen, 
JESSIE BERNARD and Venice” 
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sculpture, and Titer- “nu 
ature fared better. from these beginnings 
the symphony ny orchestra came to | represent the inductively from both and expand 
“most conspicuous single phenomenon” in the data. _“The Orchestra, Concert Folkways, 
development of our nineteenth-century musical Social Life” deals with such issues as social 

tradition. It became here, according to Prof. functions, roles of conductors, and relations with 
% Mueller, a more independent medium than it the union. The last chapter, “Musical Taste a 
7 had been | in Italy, F rance, and Germany, for “and How It Is Formed,” reiterates and embel- ? 4 

jn those countries the orchestra _lishes the book’s theme, namely, that musical 
subordinated to opera. Conditions. which ‘led opinions and tastes are “forged j in a matrix 

“emancipation” of music social and psychological forces”—a tune familiar 

x ie Almost 150 pages are then utilized © for | case ‘the larger endlence | to whom the book is ad. 

studies seventeen “major” ” orchestras, so dressed. This last chapter is well-tempered, 
a defined by criteria of permanency, professional authoritative, lucid; it bids fair to be heard by es 
membership, and budget. Historical insights and many ‘as the ‘expression of mature 

ocial factors in choices | of repertoire are pre- ‘sociological thinking in this field. 
sented for each group. Chapters 4 and 5 are 
general summaries and interpretations of diligent 
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ntritt, By Oscar HANDLIN. Boston: Little, Brown & ing —as if without 
ow Co, 195 1. 310 Pp. $4.00. not increase—HENRY 

igh terial for this volume entirely. in the writings 

the immigrants and of sensitive observers ‘The Mind. By New 


ortant 
a who witnessed their adjustment at first hand” York: W. Norton “Company, “1951. 


p. 308). It may accordingly be accepted as 207 pp. $2.75. 


uthentic presentation of the personal and indi 
vidual experiences of the immigrants, and of This brief ‘exposition of s some fundamental 


their emotional and ‘spiritual reaction to them, principles of psychology and psychiatry is 
As such, it is a sad and tragic tale. The author ¥ ritten in a lucid style and directed to the — 
Says that “the effect of the transfer was harsher — ordinary reader. The writer does not sacrifice — 


“upon the People than upon the society accuracy for sake of popularization. The 
however, to acquire the character of 


over again as ‘the had forced Organization, Mas the state of complete | 
to leave home, as if the ‘movement were not social and mental well-being, not merely the 
voluntary. One ‘wonders why, if things were of disease or infirmity. beter would 
| bad as this, they kept coming. But it is a — & 
good thing to have this side of the picture so 
presented, and the volume will serve as the world. 
3 valuable offset to the ‘ ‘Promised Land” ‘concept The book consists of eleven chapters “Men. 
of American immigration. Health, ” “The Physical Machine,” “Instincts _ 
That Professor Handlin has not delved very Personality,” “Mind Body,” ae 
- deeply into the theory of eaten is revealed — “Psychological Mechanisms,” ’ “Mental Break- 
such ‘Statements as that on page Its Cause and Its Cure,” “ “The Problems 
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Adolescence,” “Ac su 


Education,” and “The Art of. Adjustment. a jects rather than including broader problen 

_ Dr. Rees has a remarkable ability to present of | scientific _method, es research techniques, 
_ vividly the behavioral problems everyday history of science, and social relations of | 
life and to impart to the reader clear insights science. (2) selection , as well as 
into his own makeup. —SAMUEL M. excerpting of reviews, has been Rauch 
~The period covered is longer. (4) The q 
“Community Organization and Agency Responsi- authors, reviewers, and books are much a 
4 


_ bility. By Ray Jouns and F. more extended and improved. 
DeEMarcue. New ‘York: J Association This” volume makes “readily” availa 
xiv, »2 74 74 pp. $3.7 75. one place review excerpts pertaining 
“The is indicated by the sub-title: 342 recent books on statistical method- 
A study of the process of community organi- -— ology. The material relates not only to the 
zation for social welfare, and of the role of the social sciences, but to Virtually every field 
direct-service organizations as responsible par- statistical methodology is applicable, 
ticipants. However, other purposes of _com- ite Research workers, teachers, and students in- 
munity planning are recognized, and other terested in keeping abreast of recent develop- 
5 channels than those in which social agencies — ments in the field of statistical ears 
participate. Some effort is made to provide a will find —Catvin 
sociological ‘orientation to community struc. F. F. 


tures. There is a brief but useful history of Ponee Tee 


welfare services as back poms for des 
ti 8 scrip- Realidad Poblacionat Rico. 
Corresi. San Juan : Pan American 


Book Stores, 1951. 142 — 


pis standards, but there i is also some freshness fundamental and urgent 


- of approach and a lively sense of ‘professional “<= Puerto: Rico is overpopulation.” | This is 
frontiers. Illustrative case material is included. basic premise of the author, a a University 


of over five thousand staff members is pre- arouse Puerto Ricans to action by summarizing 
sented and discussed. The barriers Teported to a ‘number of studies and suggesting a well- 
effective cooperative relationships would prove rounded for population and 
to be a useful basis of discussion for either T¢ 
the beginning or advanced Practitioner in | in the “Puerto a 
field. In general, the book is of most value to 645 per square mile and one of the world’s — 
people directly related to the processes de- highest rates of natural increase, is compared 


scribed, but it is a source of supplementary with other areas on birth and death rates 


5 knowledge for the student of urban life and other demographic indices. The most important | 


section the book reports on a fertility study 
social oF involving 3, 520 women, made by the author. 


run in dark same direction as s those 


Original data on the inter- -agency soe we Puerto Rico sociologist. His purpose is to : 


Wiley and ‘Sons, 1951. x, 457 ‘pp. $7. 00. 


book was designed “assist: statisti- condoms as a birth control. technic, 


cians research workers” locate ‘may surprise those who do not the 


: 2 evaluate books on statistical methodology ‘Island. he 
published during the (1941- 50 decade. It Persons concerned with th the between ag 
population increase and economic betterment 


the third ‘volume in a continuing» series. The 4 
“first volume is entitled Research and Statis- underdeveloped areas, where the dominan 


tical Methodology Books and Review, church opposes family planning will find some 
and the second, The Second Yearbook "encouragement. Puerto Rican women in- 


and Reviews. using: con racep' ves Pp. usband’s objec- 
The new volume from its predeces- 24, ignorance of their 
in certain significant respects: (1) It 44% 5 scruples, 
exclusive emphasis on “statistical meth- S 
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azil: ‘Portrait + of Half a Continent. Edited by between the rational- -purposive basis of rural a 
T. Lynn SmirH and ALEXANDER MARCHANT. life and ‘the non-rational traditional aspects. 
New York: The 1e Dryden 1 Press, 1951. viii, 466 ‘The sthes draws two striking conclusions. _ 


First, he finds a disintegrative tendency in the 

Under the joint "editorship “of Lynn Chinese family due to its practice of dividing 
Smith and A Alexander Marchant, sixteen authors, inheritance equally among the children. 

Brazilian a and North American The structure of the extended family and the 


mately equal numbers, collaborated in produc- village is interpected as having been 


this “work which ‘out to be neither by the need to conteract this tend- 
fish nor fowl. ” With ‘the exception few ency. Two, contrary to the usual Chinese 3 


4 i is regarded as neither strongly 
unified nor isolationist. Extreme class division 


Smith Chapter XV “Religion “the and the rule of village exogamy are seen as” 


ap vi- 
Church” by Roger Batisde, most of the articles the unity: and insulation of the vil- 
ay. lages. An excellent comparison Japanese By 

are not solid enough to Warrant their use A di 


1 (18 pp.) —yY OSHIHIRO NAKAMU 
Five States, Study of the Youth 


> 


On the other hand, the presentation of the 
throughout the book is, on the whole, g 

$0 uninteresting as to make this volume more by _ the American 
truly worthwhile and comprehensive book on elphia: American Law 


Brazil in English still remains to” be written. = pp. No. indicated. 
‘The volume, however, has at least one re In 1940 the American Law Institute adopted 


feature. It includes some a Model Youth Correction Authority Act, the 
yg cellent photographs and maps which are likely stated purpose of which is to substitute ‘ “for re- 


to delight the non- -professional Teader and tributive punishment methods of training 
be of considerable interest to the more serious treatment directed toward the correction and re- = 
student Brazilian culture. —CHARLES G. habilitation of young persons found guilty of 


CHAKERIAN violation ¢ of law.” ‘Mr. Beck clearly an and concisely 

 Chiigoku Néson Shakai no Kéz6. By ‘TADASHI been made as this Model Act has been p put into 
FUKUTAKE. Tokyo: Co., practice California, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 


1951. 561 pp pp. 600 ‘Yen. Massachusetts, and Texas, ‘and he suggests 


title, The ‘Structure of Rural _alteratve solutions ns for problems which have 


Societ is a little misleading. Actuall the 
As one reads of the great ‘differences between 

= 


study is restricted to two limited areas, the 
|; = Kiang-Nan delta of Central China, vextending ‘2 Model Act and the enacted statutes he gets — 


over the Kiangsu and Chekiang provinces, and the i impression that the “new ideas” of the In- 2 i 
_ the Hopeih and Shantung provinces | in North © stitute have been almost ignored in the state ‘a 


China. However, the general aim is to legislation. For r example, “while the Model Act 


lineate the forms of social relationships char- — was designed to benefit young criminals, not tire: 

acteristic of rural China, analyze the conditions - juvenile delinquents, in all five states the enacted Poa 
_ Which make them possible, and show the con- Statutes: are mainly instruments for handling 
sequences these relations. juvenile delinquents only. Similarly, the Model 


‘The data were gathered in five field trips Act provides that the court should commit al-— 
Central and China, and from “most all youthful offenders to the Authority, 


‘unusually ‘complete files of the Department the intent being to divide correctional procedure 

a of Research of the Manchurian “Railway into two distinct parts—trial and treatment— 

ie Company. For the two areas separately, the and, hence, to limit the judiciary to the mere 

(1) the family system with determination of whether a crime has been 

its ‘elaborate relationship patterns in both the committed. But in practice the powers of the — 
primary and extended families; (2) ‘village court remain essentially unchanged. The judge 
= structure with its institutional forms for ad- commits a youth the Authority only if he 
ministration, cooperation, security, and ‘social wants him incarcerated, and the Authority is 


differentiation channels of largely restricted to persons commited 
tions 
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4 Society in Transition (Second ELMER BARNES and NEGLEY 
ELMER ‘BARNES. New York: Prentice-_ York: Prentice-Hall, 1951, 
‘Hall Inc., 1952. xiii, 878 pp. $6.00. xvi, 887 pp. $5.75. 
‘Social Problems (Fourth Edition). By text- book has been 
C. G. Dittmer, R. J. | and to date by incorporation of recent popular 
ON. KastTLer. York: Appleton-— and professional writings and by descriptions 
Crofts, ie. 1952. xiv , 496 pp. pp. of recent changes in penology. Although there 


oe in an is typical of Dr. iia __ topics are discussed, the general outline of f the r 
texts elementary, 4 evaluative, first edition has been retained. Discussion of 
the sociology and of crime still 


ge and ye disorganization are con- , cou correctional 
to be special cases. This edition extends to “recommendations, In this 
: concept to include adjustment lags between edition there seems to be slightly less emphasis 
institutions and to to point out the inadequate s sub- penological history, largely because 
x stitutes for the » rapidly declining agrarian, pri- space is devoted to discussion of contemporary — 
chapters have been added o on family, n the section on crime the authors 
“housing and community organization, yet the tinue to ignore the theoretical portions of 
volume is shorter by virtue of the elimination — other standard text- books in the field. In fact, 


more and evanescent they refer generally to writings which describe 
theories of « crime causation or outline 


ne study as | 

is 


been brought reasonably up to date, but 
=a twenties and thirties. The term “post- thing-for-nothing psychology.” And while they “ 
* war” sometimes refers to ‘the period after the insist. that we cannot state ‘in causes. crime, 
os first world war but a good share of the bibliog- 7 they have little hesitancy in telling us how i, 
a has been published ed in the past ten years. _—- deal with h criminals. For example, the words — 
Actual and proposed remedial and preventive | “should,” “ought,” or the equivalent are 
programs are an important part of the discussion. at least twenty- -eight - times in Chapter III, 
y b> Social Problems i is a serious attempt to struc- seven times in one paragraph (p. 111). This if 
and ac- seems to Tepresent either “dogmatism” or 


statistics, this edition is essentially the same as Runpstap. Stockholm: Forum, AB. 1951, 
previous ones. Text and statistics 2 303 pp. Kr. 18:50. 


as brought up to date. Emphasis is on explanation Den Moderna Sociologien. By G — Kar1sson. ay 


“more than on description of problems. Four of Albert Bonniers Forlag, 1951.53 
the twenty chapters deal with general factors, ‘Kr. 2.75. 
Pp. 


ef ulation problems and race relations have ~° =. 
problem areas not usually found in similar texts. Sociologi is” “first modern elementary 
For those whose lectures are | all 1 meat, ‘Society textbook i in sociology to to in Swedish 
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— 
sociology and with the excellence of their mY nid 
selection of material | as well as with the com- 4 


peten 
field as a ‘whole. ‘There is no 
q text it in existence today which, within the com- 


pass of. three hundred pages, equals the present 


-systematization of content. Georg 


-Karlsson’s opening chapter on “A Sociological ook contains an extensive general and classi- 
_ Reference Sy stem” manages, in eight pages, fieq bibliography and an index of sociological 


to give a lucid and coherent account of nearly and material i is — 
the important sociological concepts at pres- 


use. of the fifteen 


scholarly "rol. by ‘schools of thought. Italian, ‘Rouma- 
lowing subjects: The group, status, social , 
the sociology of. the school, “religious mentioned. rte 


behavior, the work group, the sociology of The ‘discussion the matter 
service, and social maladjustment. Other 


sociology is” introduced by the author’s own 
‘chapters ‘deal with the family and marriage ‘definition of 
_ (Karlsson), the time factor (Euler), urban rankly Durkheimian definition 0 - socio ogy. 


Th hapters deal ith different schools 


blad), local community planning (Dahlstrém), in ist 
and by the same author, a chapter on “The SS =. me cha _— is de- 


Concept of Need in Social Planning”. The vol- voted to the discussion of method. ~The s 

ume concludes with a chapter on ‘elementary. tematic treatment of sociology occupies the 

statistical concepts 

ew, = - index. For all of these groups, is divided into two parts: (1) Mor- 
chapters, the authors draw as as far as possible material structure—ecology, popu- 
Swedish material but much of the “Dest. lation studies, etc. Physiology or 

material from American soc sociology is social functions and collective representations— 

because, as Boalt says, the economic sociology, sociology of law a and 

is the only place where sociologists “ ideas, sociology of kinship groups ‘soci- 


around loose” inquiring into many strange 
things. This i is an admirable text and makes" 


d The book gives a comprehensive picture. 
“one wonder Ww hether American sociologists do 


at least partly defeat their Purpose by 
mying their students “under an avalanche 
sof words and illustrative material of such vast 
volume as to ‘obliterate, or at least ‘obscure, 


the theoretical framework and the basic prop- 


sitions which he "prominent. i “the tor instance in its historical part, which is” 
little more than list of names and works. 


¢ In the two small pocketbook-sized pamphlets, é 4 But in spite of its minor ‘Shortcomings, the 


Georg Karlsson (Uppsala) "summarized fundamental merits of the book stand 
in briefest possible compass the main out- conspicuously and make it a _very 
Mines | of ‘modern sociolo and sociologi ical | re- contribution not only to didactic literature in 
gy gic 
search methods, including brief annotated sociology, but also to” sociological thought ia 
bibliographies on subjects. essence general. With the revived interest in the works 
of these booklets is, of course, their brevity, 0 of the Durkheimian ; school on this « continent, — ; 
I nothing c comparable i in English the book be | found interesting as 
80 ) far or excellence hird’s-eye view “sociology from the Durk- 
are ‘the heimian —VLADIMIR -CERVINKA 


only with the sociology as taught there. The 


nian, and Polish sociologies are briefly a 


(Hofsten), a good bib-— rest of the book. Sociology, as a science of 7 oa 


of the sociology of many ‘nations and schools ll 
of thought. Both the presentation 
‘material and the discussion are well documented aa 
by quotations and references to the “bibliog- a: 
raphy. The beak has also” some ‘shortcomings, 


possible "Swedish perfect answer to those students and people 
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AMERIC: AN SOCIOLOGICAL REVI 


‘Social | Work and Social Living: Explorations in to se see if could finds a a basis fo ‘ 
__ Philosophy and Practice. By BERTHA CAPEN an integrated program of social work. They di 1 de 
_Reynotps. New York: Citadel Press, 1951. ‘covered some interesting “facts,” from Which ‘dent 
176 | PP. 50. > somehow arrived at the conclusion that brief 
Capen en Reynolds, one « of A America’s _ the pace of integrated community ‘Planning de- a Pi the ¢ 
d 


istinguished social workers, whose published upon (1) greater unity of purpose, 
better scientific and professional disciplines, and 


(3) more coherent national leadership” (p. 412), 
reviewer is quite in agreement with this 
statement, but he fails to find in 
‘book evidence to establish the generalization | 
_ This leads us to ask just what were the Ww 
authors trying to produce—a- research mono- my 
graph, a textbook in social work, or an n appeal — 
for popular support? If it was to be a mono- — 
graph, the findings could have been presented in - 
one-tenth the space, and the generalizations 
should have been limited to those legitimately — 


=F 


Be. works include Re- thinking Social Case J 
and the more popular Learning and Teaching 
Pe in Social Work, describes in this, her latest 
book, her | experience covering nearly five years 
of war work in the Personal Service Depart-_ 
“| ment of a leading labor organization, © The Ps 
National Maritime Union. She -Teports and 3 
a interprets here the more important observa- 
tions made while serving individuals and 
families, who sought aid from an organization 
belonged to them ‘because 


But more than of ‘ah derived from the data assembled. If it was to 
"experience, the importance of this compara- book, it could Rave mam 
tively Methe Men in a “basic “question, coherent body of descriptive and historical ma- 
ee bound to be disturbing to ene social workers, terial. If it v was to be a popular appeal for sup- 
_ which it raises and attempts to answer. a port of a unified social work program, then it 


a cording to the writer, social workers tend to needed brevity, freedom from jargon, and 1 


think that their attitudes toward people, de- simple but well ordered presentation of evidence © 
veloped during professional training, “are of the relationship integration on the 
better than Many prevailing in their hand and prevention of pov erty, disease, 
-communities that they elop sense and maladjustment o on the other. It seems to’ the 
“reviewer this book serves 


the -Deploring ‘this ° 
toward professional paralysis, she asks whether : 


‘social workers cannot use, more consciously 
than they do now, their “common heritage as Ofer ering Professiona Services. By Ai so 


New 
members of communities. This must be done, ee: and 
1952. xvi, 352 PP. $4.00. 
she insists, since “social work and social liv- f.. ret 


‘ing instead of being in contrast, or being The above v volume by 
artificially brought together, are inextricably Fenlason is organized as an text in 
q mixed and inseparable.” She goes on to con- training workers to use the personal interview 
= that “in living as social beings, we oat ‘as an instrument in helping people who =| = 
find the enrichment of our professional work — professional services” in a wide variety of fields, ae Ms se 
Part (with f four chapters on “Essential Knowl- 
whole of what we think and what | we do. edge of Backgrounds for the Interviewer,” 
The book course, addressed primarily “Essential Knowledge of Personality and Be- 
to “professionally trained social workers. “Essential Interviewing g Methods,” and 
a sociologist \ will find it interesting in as much as “Essential Attitudes in Interviewing”) comprises 
a it focusses attention on certain areas of friction two- thirds of the volume. Background ‘material 
fs and social distance between one of the newest is drawn largely from anthropology, psychology, , 
professions and the communities within sociology, although ‘considerable illustrative 
—CHARLES material i is drawn also from business, agriculture, 


Essentials in Interviewing: For the 


other fields. Each of f the four chapters is is followed 
Community Planning Jor Services. by five « or ‘six suggested class 
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™ Part II provides concrete illustrative data tions, 
After participating in many surveys Com- The illustrations were contributed primarily by 
munity Research Associates, Inc., undertook university students and by local social work = table | 
St. Paul as “a typical urban American organizations. This part of the volume, states Lyte 


P BOOK NOTES 


the data and to protect clients against [UNESCO.] Series of five pamphlets: Racial 
& jdentification. After each excerpt two or three §= Myths by JuAN Comas, Race and Biology by 
brief questions are introduced on the content of .. L. C. Dunn, Race and Psychology by OTTO ~ 
ae the data and on the soundness of interviewing — _ Krneperc, Race e and Culture by MICHAEL 
techniques used by the worker. Lerris, and The Roots of Prejudice by 
The sociologically oriented reader will miss ARNoLD Rose. Paris: UNESCO (Columbia 
 geferences to the work of such interviewing ce University Press, distributor), 1951. 51, nal 
 perts as Clifford R. Shaw, Robert Merton, 39, 46, and 41 p p. respectively. “Twenty-fiv five 


‘The preparation and dissemination of this 


series of pamphlets is part of UNESCO’s pro- i” 4 
regarding racial contacts and the problems 
of he United 1950. ethnic groups. Written by five with 
York: United Nations (Columbia University ‘different specialties, they nevertheless are simi- 


distributor) 1951. xii 1068 >. $12. so, in their conclusions, representing diferent 
191 aspects of the same story. They are in 


This yearbook presents a . detailed account | of scientific tracts to combat false notions about = 
ec world economic, social and political problems _ race and the doctrine of racism. The Mexican : a 
the most part, with skillfully worded and 
tiresomely debated resolutions. greatest — in : rivalries. He attacks: 
- value probably lies in an objective although be- cally | the Negro » myth, the Jewish myth, and 1 the — 
_ Dunn, professor of biology at Columbia Uni- 
sually not available in the public of the series, shows the ra ical change in the 
of race race | differens es that 
a Sections I and II of Part “One describe a has come from the science of genetics. Psy cholo- 
elie, functions, and organization of the United gist Klineberg, also of Columbia, gives: a sound 
Nations, In addition to the Korean question, critical treatment psychological tests and 
also deals with Indonesia, India-Pakistan, 
Palestine, Spain, the Former Italian Colonies, French ethnologist Leiris avers that race is 4 
Greece and similar trouble areas. Section IV on 4 determinant of culture, that race prejudice 
Economic Social Questions outlines pro- is not inborn but began. with colonialism as a 


ie grams for the | economic development ¢ of i justification for “exploitation of other and darker 


= 


developed areas, full employment, and th people. Finally, sociologist Rose of the Univer- 

improvement of national and international sta- of Minnesota finds as causes of prejudice 
tistics, but indicates that little has been done such factors as ignorance, personal advantage, “se 
beyond the resolution, recommendation, consul-_ and superiority complex, cites ways in which s a 

\ 3 tation and the side of actual "prejudice i is harmful to the prejudiced, and ex- 

five horts his readers to reduce prejudice i in its many 


System; the development of various Trust Ter- Introduction étude géographique de la popu- 
Titories and factors allegedly related to capacity lation du monde. By Prerre GEORGE. (Institut 
self- -government are discussed at length. national d’études démographiques. Travaux 
|  degl questions related to the United Nations documents . Cahier no. 11.) Paris: Presses ns 
“ are briefly considered in Section VII. Part To |. universitaires de France, 1951. 284 pp. — 
of the Yearbook lists the numerous ‘specialized F Francs. 
_— of the United Nations and their func- The first part of this book is devoted mostly 
tions. to an interesting and original discussion of the 
Nations’ successes factors affecting population distribution. In the 
second and shorter part Mr. George summarizes" 
available knowledge on demographic trends in 
countries. The fact that Mr. is 
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process as becomes. a confusion; 
an unusual flavor to his book; thus we find a  , et with some help from the leader the patients ve 
geographer consciously minimizing the role of 
climate and topography on population distribu- “through: physical ‘contact. 
tion. As a result his brief but excellent chapters = _ The volume closes with an interesting chapter 


begin to appreciate their to feel safe 


on this subject are a good antidote t to the work covering - the progress of a group over a 40- ¥ } a 


Huntington and others. On the other hand, session period and with an appendix giving 
_ his Marxist bias prevents him from fully appre- statistical information such the average 
a ciating the problems of _ overpopulation i in number of sessions attended per patient, number 


a a underdeveloped areas. He is also ready to accept of additional hours for individual consultation, I 


uncritically the thesis that the U. SSR. is 


of hibiting « a new pattern | of demographic -develop- Sel book is not substantial enough to offer 
ment. On the whole many of the ideas presented very” much to the professional group therapist, 
Mr. are and is insufficiently detailed to serve as a text, 


3 Even though | was supposed to be in process.- Harrison G. 
exploratory, it is unfortunate that Mr. “George 
did not document it ‘more fully and e extend his his) The | Retarded Child. New 


bibliographical appendix. This reviewer was York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 160 PP. 
astonished not to find any references toD.Kirk’s $3.75, 


& and especially W. Moore’s Economic Demog- The author of this little volume is a “British 


raphy of Southern and Eastern Europe. The data teacher who has for many years been occupied — 


by Kirk and Moore are with the education of mentally backward chile 


dren. It is a well-meaning, friendly, chatty ad- a 
vice book for parents and reo of handi- 


categories. 


'B R G. Hin 


Lyp1a HERMANN. Minneapolis: University of 


Mito Press, 1951. x, 136 ) pp. $3. 00. {a3 suffered i injuries of the connections from the 


brain. Second, mentally” defective children it in 
The authors, a psychiatrist and a psychiatric je whom the brain itself is is damaged. The methods . 
worker, present some of their observations 

and teflections concerning the nature and efficacy category who are subject to much personal, 
a? group therapy in a students’ mental hygiene social and intellectual growth and development, — 
Clinic. _ The book i is commendable for its — — but only through patient application of special- 


ized teaching techniques. 
‘The objective i is that of helping the mentally — 


group wor 

about technique and the typical trends like normal children. Counseling and 

and interactions to be anticipated. are provided to develop self- confidence, self- 
a The presentation, however, is marred by a 7 control, and self-discipline. With full acceptance 
lack of clarity and precision of thinking and by of the child ‘and his limitations, lessons are 
— occasional excess of intuitional zeal. el given in the form of games. These lesson-games _ 
—sdTike| “emotional inanition” and ‘ ‘emotional os- are used especially | to teach the three R’s. Em- 
mosis” "are introduced without comment or phasis is placed on ‘speech training, and on 

‘definiti ion, and social group work music, as at 


a 
¥ 


the first meeting of a new w therapy g group 
the interpretive cor comment: “Even so simple a a Mancus 
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— | panel o} 
____ as“... a method of (1) performance, (2) dis- average teacher will find nothing particu- 
id | cussion centered on a group objective, (3) larly new in this book. From reading it one is j 
ha social adjustment through teamwork, and (4) led to conclude that the secret of the author's Ri 
«| _ sublimation through utilization of energy. The success as a teacher of retarded children is in __ ‘Femarks 
process is one of fraternizing.” Elsewhere 


:A Photogri 
Childhood. MARGARET and fro 
FRANCES COOKE MACGREGOR. 223 pp. There j is a growing mass of 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s 1951. $7.5 50. knowledge, but it seems to destroy conceptuali- 


zations faster than it creates acceptable new 
This book does three things: ones. "Not only the lanation of the 
esis that physical growth and social culture are °° operate, but even a hypothesis of how it 


4 ‘$0 closely intertwined in early childhood that might seems to be unavailable at present. — ie 


q 
- 4 even such at first sight purely physical aspects _, The findings do render one positive and valu- = 


of growth as the balancing of the body are _ able service—that of revealing the inadequacy 
substantially affected by _the some of the popular and superficial notions 


a which govern child training. The author says, = the nature of the reflex arc and its relation- 


this study we are primarily concerned ShiP behavior. brain is not merely & 
with the extent to which the cultural setting board the incoming 
- facilitates or inhibits, deflects or specializes, the _ impulses to the appropriate muscles. It is active | 


orderly process of growth of motor behavior.” all the time in all its” ‘Parts, and imposes i its” 
the categories. by Dr, Arnol iq patterns on the i incoming neural “messages. 
Gesell for describing the physical and motor Furthermore, there are erberations within 


development of babies in New Haven, Connect- ‘the brain of a character and complexity that 

‘ 4g icut, and using 4000 photographs of Balinese 0 conceivable automata can have. The ‘ a | 
babies taken by Gregory Bateson, the authors ravelled knot” seems to 
4 show that Balinese babies go through the ; same — 


with the increase of our information it.— 
“a general developmental stages as American babies, a 


attributed to cultural differences in the e way Woman at Work: the Autobiography he 
children are handled in the two cultures. _ Anderson. As told to Mary WINSLow. — 
Second, this book formulates a philosophy of apolis: University of Minnesota Press 1951, 
| child-rearing aimed to develop autonomous, _xii, $3.50. wal 


"democratic individuals, avoiding the evils of d Direct it 
a a rigid set of rules that straps a child toa ,. es ory © ary nderson, Director of the 


procrustean bed or a laissez-faire freedom Bureau of the U. 5. Department of 
makes the environment a a chaos to the child. Labor for twenty- five } years, s, needed telling, g, and 

| This is what Margaret Mond hen been saying in ‘ Mary Winslow has contributed a very - & 7 
~ qne form or another for at least ten years, and and valuable document of the efforts of women 


it seems to be said better than before. =» to eliminate the inequities in our society. ‘The | 


z Third, this book describes in detail an inter. Volume represents a fruitful effort to portray the 


a disciplinary project involving the anthropologist, if obstacles and problems ~ experienced by trade 
. unions in seeking to organize women in the 


Psychologist, pediatrician, _ first part of this century. In a very dramatic 


her ke M e 
“ye rapher-artist. Frances Cocke Macgregor’s is depicted the variety of struggles. 
endured by _ working women better their 


; sential role as an expert in photography was to 


"categories physical development 
—R the role played by paved ‘women as Jane Addams 
and behavior of J. Hull House, ~McDov well, Mrs. 


Raymond Robins, President of the Women’ 


‘Trade Union League, in this movement to im- __ 


in The Hixon : 


prove the plight of working women. With over — 


Symposium. Edited by A. JErFRESS. eighteen million women in the labor force, we 


a 311 pp. come to realize the crucial role that women 


in industry, and Mary Anderson’ s story 
in in September, 1948, graphically illustrates the kinds of problems 
panel of brain experts including Halstead, Lash- which unions have experienced in trying 
dey, Kliiver and others presented six formal convince women workers to join a union, 
Papers and extemporaneous discussions on the welll as the problems which arise in the ad- 
general problem of how the brain works. Their ministration of the se ion oven “ae to get 
_‘Temarks were on the advanced research level and women into the trade union movement 


> 


and to the there i is of women in our industrial society will find 
this book tob be required reading. —JAck 
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. the Youth Leopoldville 
gian Congo). Rondebosch, South Africa: School 
published, 1952. 31 pp. } No ‘Price Studies, University of Cape 
ANDERSON, and Harorp E. Smira. Formal -CurRAN, CHARLES A, Counseling in Catholic 
Informal Participation in a New York Vil- and Education. ‘New York: The Macmillan 
dage, Ithaca, N. Y.: N. Y. State College of Agri- pany, 1952. xxvi, 462 pp. $4.50. 
culture, 1952. 45 pp. No price indicated. Militant Hinduism in Indian 
BacKMAN, Jutes, ANTONIN Bascu, SoLoMoN Politics: A Study of the R. S. S. New York: 
__-RICANT, Martin R. and Emanvuet _£Institute of Pacific Relations, 1952. 94 pp. $1.50, 
“@ Stern. War and Defense Economics: Containing Davey, Harotp W. Contemporary Collective Bar- 
Text of Defense Production Act Incorporating gaining. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. xi, 
1951 | Amendments. New York: Rinehart and Co., 532 
Inc., 1952. xxi, 458 pp. $4.50. Davis, S. Race- Relations in Ancient Egypt: Greek, | 
Harry Ermer. Society in Transition Egyptian, Hebrew, Roman. New York: Philo- 
edition) . New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., sophical Library, 1952. xiii, 176 pp. $4.50. 
De Castro, Josue. The Geography of Hunger, 
Harry Ermer and Howarp BEcKER. Boston: Little, Brown, and 1952. 
Thought from Lore to Science (2nd edition). 337 pp. $4.50, 
Volume One and Volume Two. “Washington, Dz JOUVENEL, BERTRAND. The of 
Harren Press, 1952. viii, 1178 pp. cx and tion. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
cxxxv. $15.00 1952. ix, 91 pp. $1.75. 4 
BEIGEL, , Huco Sex Education. ‘Donatp, Henverson H. The Negro Freedman: Life 
~ New York: rk: Stephen Daye Press, 1952. 441 = Contin of the American Negro in the Early — 
$4.95. | Years After Emancipation. New York: Henry 
BERNARD. Content Analysis in Schuman, 1952. 270 pp. $4.00. | 
cation Research. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, H. Crucial Issues in the Treat- j 
1952. 220 pp. $4.00. eer Bayi vent and Control of Sexual Deviation in the 
Bisex, Duwcan and R. A. Newinc. Committee Community: A Report of the State Psychiatric 
Decisions with Complementary Valuation. Lon- Research Clinic in Detroit, with Recommenda- 
Big don: William Hodge and Company Limited, tions as Formulated. Lansing, Mich.: State De- sa 
1951. vii, 39 pp. 10/6d. of Mental Health, 1951. vi, 58 pp. 
Bram. How to Get Rich in Washington: price indicated. 
Rich Man ’s Division of the Welfare State. New  DURKIEK, Emutio (Spanish translation by Jose 
York: W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1952. Maria Borano (hijo). Sociologia y Filosofia. 
pp. $3. Buses Aires: Guillermo Kraft Ltd. , 1951. 260 


‘Bower, Moral and Spritual The Tridel Art Middle India. | 


Values in Education. Lexington: University of ai 

Kentucky Press, 1952. xv, 214 pp. $3.50. New York: Oxford University Press, 1952. 
oy Bunter, CHARLOTTE, FAITH SMITTER, and — 
Ricwarpson. Childhood Problems and the 4 


_—_ Business as the People See It: A Study of a 
‘Teacher. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1952. ‘372 pp. $3. al -Economic Institution. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 


_ tions. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1952. 254 al ee 
FLUMIANI, CARLO Marra. Basic Precepts on the 
_ Physiology and Pathology of Leadership. Santa 
(CAMPBELL, Crype M. (Editor). Practical Applica- Clara, Calif.: Institute for Political Economic 
tions of Democratic Administration. New York: Studies, 1952. 42 pp. $1.00. ss” 7 
__ Harper and Brothers, x, 325 pp. $3.00. Garantiére, Lewis and the 
_ CASSELMAN, PAUL HUBERT. Cooperative — Mind of Europe. New York: Library Publishers, 
ment and Some of its Problems. New York: — 
g oblems. New York: 1952. 125 pp. $2.75. 
Philosophical Library, 1952. xiii, 178 pp. $3.00. Lewis, CLARENCE G. Dittmer, 
CATTELL , Raymonp B. Factor Analysis: ‘An Intro- J. Coxsert, and Norman M. Kasrtier. Social 
a duition and Manual for the Psychologist and So- Problems (4th edition) . New ‘York: Appleton 
tist. New York: H 
a ¢c cient: is ew Yor arper and Brothers, — -Century- Crofts, Inc., 1952. xiv, 496 pp. $4.25. 
1952. xiii, 462 pp. $6.00. Gotpscumint, Ricnarp B. Understanding H eredity: 
Frank J. (Edited by I. Popper). Introduction to Genetics. New York: John 
Children i in + Trouble: in Wiley and Sons, 1952. ix, 228 pp. $3. 75. 
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